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Suttons SEEDS. 





PAR- 


CELS 


POST, 


On receipt of Cheque or Post Office Order for 21s. 6d. 


SUTTON & SONS 


Will send FREE by PARCELS POST the following liberal and unequalled 
assortment of Vegetable and Flower Seeds :— 


VEGETABLE SEEDS. | 


FLOWER SEEDS. 





4 Varieties Beans 2 press ate | : Packet Aster I ey Mignonette 
Mo as Beet Candytuft |r ,, Nasturtium, Tall 
2 ras Borecole ; i 1 , Chrysanthemum |: ,, pa wart 
Bi a Broccoli 2 Ounces Mustard | » Clarkia t ,, Nemophila 
rt ,, Brussels Sprouts |3 bere Onion | x Convolvulus Major |: Phlox Drummondi 
3 ” Cabbage I Parsley ba“ inor|t ,, Portulaca 
I 9 Savoy I Parsnip 1 ,» Coreopsis t ,, Sweet Peas 
3 é Carrot 4 - Peas 1 ,, Dwarf Larkspur}: ,, Sweet William 
I a Cauliflower lz es Radish 1 , French Marigold]: ,, Tenweek Stock 
> on Celery 2 - Spinach 1 ,, Golden Feather » Tall Sunflower 
®@ s Cre: t w Tomato 1 » Lobelia ‘ ,» Virginian Stock 
e ~ Cacumber Pw Turnip t » Lupinus Nan , Wallflower 
t Endive « Vegetable Marrow 
ie nn 
| Priced Priced 
| Lists Lists 
| _ Post Post 
Free. Free, 








THE “QUEEN'S SEEDSMEN, READING. 
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MANUFACTURERS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


WM. POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR. 


UNRIVALLED Farinaceous Food for Children and Invalids ; ‘THE BEST 
KNOWN MATERIAL for PUDDINGS, CUST ARDS, CAKES, 
BLANCMANGE, and a variety of delicious Preparations for the Table. 


The Original and First Manufactured in 
Great Britain. 


Every Packet is Warranted Pure, and its genuine qualities are certified by 
the highest medical authorities in the kingdom. 

The Lancet affirms : —‘‘ It is preferable to most descriptions of Arrowroot, 
on account of its sweeter flavour.” 

Dr. LANKESTER, Superintendent of Government Food Collection at Ken- 
sington, in a note to the Manufacturers, said :—“ I am so well satisfied with 
your Corn Flour that I have given directions for its use in my own family.” 


WM. POLSON & Co., Paisley and London. 














ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


In use in most households throughout the Kingdom. The only brand 
warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 


CAUTION. 


LIEBIG EOMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


Numerous inferior and low- -priced substitutes being in the market, with . 


misleading titles, lables and portra uits of the late Baron Liebig, purc hasers 
must insist upon having the Company’s Extract, which for flavour and clear- 
ness is pronounced by all competent authorities to be the best. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


N.B. — Genuine 
only with face 
simile of Baron 
Liebig's signature 
in blue ink across 
label. 








THE FINEST LIGHT FOR DINING 
AND DRAWING ROOMS. 


PRICE’S 
PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 
LONDON & LIVERPOOL. _ 











NEEDHAM'’S 


<p POLISHING 
For Cleaning and Polishing Brass, Copper, Tin, 
Britannia Metal Goods, & 


, &c. Sold Retail everywhere. 
& SONS, SHEFFIELD. 


JOSEPH PICKERING 


ESTABLISHED OVER HALF A CENTURY. 


DIPLOMA OF MERIT, VIENNA, 1873. 
ORDER OF MERIT, MELBOURNE, 1880. 


GOLD MEDAL, 
ADELAIDE, 1881. 


PASTE 








JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
_ STEEL PENS. 


218 1875. 








REGISTERED 






WEARS WELL 
IN WINDING. 


PRIZE MEDA L LCrystal Palace Wool Exhibition 
Made up in lo loz. Cocoons in 1 Ib. Boxes. 
Wholesale only of WOOD & ‘BURTT, Holufirth. 


NO MORE TROUBLE 
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“GENTURY” DRESS FABRICS 


e the Best and Cheapest 
BRADFOR RD MAN OPAC TURES. 
PATTERNS POST FREE. 
Write and avail yourself of the great ad- 
vantages offered in aualty and price by 


DIRECT PROM THE LOOM. 
Now ready, for the Spring of 1884, the 
largest and choicest collection of DRESS 

FABRICS ever offered to the public, 
pm oe all the latest novelties in styles 
and colourings in plains, m7 checks, 
brochés, and fancy, ALL WOOL and 
mixture goods—prices from 4%d. to ss. 
per yard. The most pleasing testimonials 
received from all the leading authorities 

on dress. 


ée iB) 
The “CENTURY” BLANKETS 
From 4s. 103d. to 50s. per pair. 
Parcels over £1 yen Paid. Pat- 
Free. Any Length cut at Mill 
Prices, Please woke at once and be sure 
to Address in Full to THE 


Bradford Manufacturing Co., 


Godwin St., Bradford, — 
(Mention LEISURE HOUR 














BEETHAMS 
FRAGRANT 


1k GROWER 


IS THE BEST PREPARATION FOR THE HAIR ever produced ! 
IT IMMEDIATELY ARRESTS FALLING OFF, Nourishes and 
Strengthens when WEAK or FINE, and in BALDNESS, or where the 
Hair is THIN ‘or SHORT, or Fallen in Patches, its use will infallibly 
produce a LUXURIANT GROWTH of LONG GLOSSY HAIR. 
It entirely removes and prevents all DANDRUFF, and imparts a beau- 
tiful lustre to the Hair. 
Warranted free from Soe, ee and all Poisons. 
for 2s. By Sole Makers— 


M. BEETHAM & SON, CHEMISTS, 
CHELTENHAM. 


Bottles, 2s. 6d.; free 














FOR 
INFANTS 
| AND 
(INVALIDS. 


ms} )§=6 SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


BH WONDERFUL 
ELVETEENS| 


LEWIS, in Market Street, Mat Street, Menchester, are yap eres: Shellie +4 of the first-class 
ns, which are now well known all over the world. They are fast pile and fast 








wy ; - PER CENT DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 
TH 25 OR 15\- PER MONTH: 


BORN; SECONDA Wer Von) 


\ON THE 


“a PIANO Sig Ss Pranc 
SITES san 


3B YEMS 








pom and every inch is guaranteed. 

If a_ dress should wear badly, or be in any respect faulty, LEWIS'S will give a new 
dress for nothing at all, and pay the full cost for making and trimmi: 

The price of these beautiful Velveteens in Black and all the most beautiful Colours 
now worn is 2s. a yard. This quality Velveteen is sold by the best Drapers at 3s. 
4s. 6d., and ss. 6d. a yard. The public, although they don't know it, have to pay two or 
three ae the difference between the manufacturer's price and the price the consumer 
as fo or a eteens. 

S, of Market Street, Manchester, manufacture these Velveteens themselves, 
and a pon (or it might almost be said give them) to the — for 2s. a yard. 
LEWIS'S ask ladies to write for Patterns of pod extraordinary Velveteens. They will 
then be able to judge for themselves whether LEWIS'S, of Market Street, Manchester, 
praise their Velveteens more than they deserve. Write for Patterns on an ordinary post- 
card. LEWIS'S pay carriage on all orders to all parts of Great Britain and Ireland. 
When writing please mention this Magazine. 


LEWIS’S, in Market Street, MANCHESTER. 








As made for Her Majesty “the Queen. 


ALEXANDER’ 


Sold by all Drapers and Haberdashers. 


SEWING COTTON Is THE BEST. 
KNITTING COTTO 


IS NOTED FOR ITS 
SUPERIOR QUALITY. 











WIEW OF MANUFACTORY, BRISTOL. 


Diploma of Honour (Highest Award), Amsterdam, 1888. 


Frys Cocoa. 
= "°" FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


Absolutely Pure’ Cocoa only. 
SEVENTEEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 



































ALWAYS WASH WITH 


PROTECTS FROM 
SMALLPO 











SEASES 
W. V. WRIGHT & Co., Southwark, London. 


IN USE IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES HALF A CENTURY. 


WHITE AND SOUND TEETH INSURED. 
JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 


ORIENTAL 
TOOTH 
PASTE. 


The Only genuine is signed 
JEWSBURY & BROWN, 


Manchester. 
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“3 
vA Chemists as 
Aker ET Street MANCHES 


PEARLY WHITE AND Sounp TEETH, firm and healthy Gums, so essential 
to beauty and fragrant breath, are all insured: by this-refined toilet luxury, 
composed of pure ingredients ‘medically approved. It Preserves the Teeth 
and Gums to bid Age. See Trade Mark and Signature on every genuine box. 

Pots, 1s. 6d. ; Double, 2s. 6d. All Perfumers and Chemists. 
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—a 
To Correspondents and Contributors.—All manuscripts should be sent to 56, Paternoster Row, and must have the 


name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and in any accompanying letter ¢he title of the MS. must be given, 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


Writers are recommended to keep copies of their MSS.; miscellaneous 


Contributions being sent in too great numbers to be returned unless stamps are sent to cover postage. ; 

Payment and Copyright.—Payment for accepted manuscripts is ‘made on publication. The receipt conveys the copy. 
right of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Religious Tract Society, with liberty tor them, at their discretion, to publish such 
works separately. Republication by authors on their own account must be the subject of special arrangement. 


To Advertisers.—The “Leisure Hour” 


is now opened for general Advertisements. For terms, etc., apply to the 


ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, 56, Paternoster Row, London, Bc. 





ALL PURE FLAX 





per doz. 


oa 3 23. tid. 


Children’s, Hemmed for use... Is. 1o$d. 
CAMBRIG 2: = 3 
— ” ” 3s. id. 








Gentlemen’s 


HEMSTITCHED. 


per doz. 
POCKE Ladies’ ... ese 11d. 
= CGcents’—=#=en ot 


5s. 
7s. 9d. 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 











SAMPLES AND PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 


By Special Appointment to 


HM. The Queen and HI. 


and R.H. the Crown Princess of Germany, 
BELFAST. 


BOOKS BY HESBA STRETTON, 


Author of “‘Jessica’s First Prayer,’ ete. 





ONE SHILLING EACH. 
Jessica’s First Prayer. 390th Thousand. With Engravings 


A cheap Edition may now be had in paper covers, One Penny. 
Under the Old Roof. With En- No Place Like Home. With En- 
gravings. gravings. 
2s. each. Crown 8vo, cloth boards. 
A Thorny Path. Illustrated. 


Pilgrim Street. Illustrated, 
Enoch Roden’s Training. Illus. 


Fern’s Hollow. Illustrated. 
Fishers of Derby Haven. Illus. 
Children of Cloverley. Illustd. 





Is. 6d. each. Royal 16mo, cloth boards. 
Little Meg’s Children. Illustd. The Storm of Life. Illustrated. 


Alone in London. Illustrated. Cassy. Illustrated. 

Max Kromer : A Story of Stras- Friends till Death, and other 
burg. Illustrated. Stories. Illustrated. 

Crew of the Dolphin. Illustd. Michael _ Lorio’s Cross, and 

The King’s Servants. _ Illustd. other Stories. Illustrated. 





THE INDIAN TEA GROWERS COMPANY’S 


High Class Standard Teas in Tins have now been before 


Country, ora 





the Public for several years, and as a rule supersede all 
others wherever fairly tried. They are found to be as 
superior to the ordinary run of even Indian Teas as are 
the Wines of certain Chateaux in France over those of 
others. Prices, in five or ten oe tins, 2s. 4d., 2s. 

3s. 1d., and 3s. 5d. perlb. Blenc 

1s. 8d. and 2s. 


of Pure Indian and China, 
ber lb. To be had from Agents all over the 
ve pound tin will be sent post free from the 


ffice, 
VIRGINIA BUILDINGS, GLASGOW 
(Being 43, Virginia Street, and 46, Miller Street), 


On receipt of remittance. 


Remittances, & c., payable to 


A. M. STEWART. 


NO MORE CURL PAPERS. 


= 
‘Hinde’s Simpler, surer, and much more effective 
PRO 


than Curling Irons. 
DUCE “| Comfortable and Invisible. 
On eere Hair Simplicity Teele 
Mrs. Lanctry wites: ‘“‘In ten 
minutes they make a PERFECT rs 
FRISETTE.” 

Sold Everywhere, in 6d. and 1s. boxes. Pin 
SAMPLE BOX FREE, for 7 Stamps, from ® 
jJ. CARELESS, Harborne, Birmingham. (CARELESS’S PATENT) 

@@ Beware or MisEraBLE IMITATIONS. 








Parcels 
over 10/- 
CARRIAGE 

PAID 
to any 
part 
of 

England, 
Scotland, 

lreland, 

or 


Wales: 





Flannel, 6/6 and 7/11 







Felt Hats, 
2/11 3/3 3/11 4/8 5/8 6/9 8/5 
Silks from 7/6. 


Crate to insure safe transit, 6d. 





Court Shoe, 
6/11 7/9 8/9 


115, 116, 117, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


Soft Hands. Rosy Lips. 


PRODUCED BY 


LETHEAN 


The most perfect Toilet requisite for Winter and Summer use 
ever introduced. 

It renders the Skin delightfully soft and delicate in colour, at once doing 
away with the Roughness produced by extreme cold or other causes. One 
application of LETHEAN on Chaffed Hands will have the most gratify- 
ing effects, and when applied to the Zi~s and Face it produces a freshness 
which is very delightful. CRACKED NIPPLES—LETHEAN used on 
Cracked Nipples gives immediate relief, and its emollient and healing 
properties soon bring back the natural softness of the Nipple. Testimonials 
from the highest Medical Authorities have been received, recommending 
LETHEAN in the above cases, all of whith testify to its marvellously 
emollient effects when applied for softening and beautifying the skin. 


Sold by all C. hemists and Patent Medicine Vendors, in Bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., 
5s. each; or post paid, 1s. 3d., 2s. 6d., 58. 
From E. G. HUGHES, Chemist, Victoria Street, Manchester. 
Wholesale Agents :—Barctay & Son; W. Epwarps & Son, London. 











HOME WINES versus FOREIGN CONCOCTIONS. 

In these days of chemical adulteration the Public will do wisely to see that 
they get STONE’S ORANGE WINES, the high reputation of which 
has stood the test of more than Two Centuries. 

FOR PARTIES AND 
FAMILY USE. 
Wholesome for 
Children. 


Popular for more than 
Two Centuries. 


Made from the Finest Fruits and Guaranteed Pure. 


Sold by Wine Merchants, Grocers, &c., everywhere. 
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THE “LEISURE HOUR” ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. 





‘THE BEST SECURITY FOR CIVILIZATION IS THE DWELLING.—seaconsfiera. 


THE KING OF PHYSICIANS! 
PURE AIR! 


‘Former generations perished in venial ignorance of all sanitary laws. When the BLACK DEATH 
massacred hundreds and thousands, neither the victims nor their rulers could be accounted responsible for 
their slaughter,”—7zmes. 


HOUSE SANITATION. 


“DR. PLAYFAIR, after carefully considering the question, is of opinion that the total pecuniary loss 
inflicted on the county of Lancashire from preventidle disease, sickness, and death, amounts to ot less than 
FIVE MILLIONS STERLING ANNUALLY. But this is om/y physical and pecuniary loss; THE MORAL 
LOSS IS INFINITELY GREATER.”—Smiies. 


TYPHOID AND DIPHTHERIA, BLOOD POISONS, 
HOUSE SANITATION. 


“It is no exaggeration to state that not quarter of the dwellings of all classes, high or low, rich or poor, 
are free from dangers to health due to defects with respect to drainage, &c., &c. . - These original defects 
will inevitably entail a loss of health and energy of the occupants of the houses, and this may go on for years, 
working insidiously, but with deadly effect. - Itis painful to know that, after all that has been done of 
ij \ EEE late years in the way of sanitary improvements, persons still die almost daily, POISONED by the DRAINS that 
KANE NCR SS AA CAI should save life and not destroy it.”"—SANITARY CONGRESS, Sept., 1882. 


JEOPARDY OF LIFE. THE GREAT DANGER OF VITIATED AIR. 


HW. few know that after breathing impure air for two and a half minutes every drop of blood is more or less poisoned! There is not a point in the human frame but has been 
traversed by poisoned blood, not a point but must have suffered injury. ; 
ENO'S PRUIT SALT is the best remedy. It removes foetid or poisonous matter (the ee of disease) from the blood by natural means, allays nervous excitement. 
depression, and restores the nervous system to its fay a condition. Use ENO'S FRUIT SALT. It is pleasant, cooling, refreshing, and invigorating. You cannct overstate its 
great value in keeping the blood pure and free from disease. 


sé MANY SICK PEOPLE looked upon me asa Physician. For a long time we had been in the centre of Africa without any 

medical man. Natives came with all manner of disease. One day we hada man that was said to be mad. In some ofhis fits he had wounded a neighbour with an 
arrow. Whether he was mad or not, he was evidently far from well, and I gave him a large doseof ENO’'S FRUIT SALT. The — fellow came back next morning to tell us that he 
was better. His breath was no longer offensive, and he looked cheerful. _ We were sorry when our supply of FRUIT SALT was done; it was a favourite both with natives 
and Europeans, and is much used along the malarious coasts."—4/ricana, by the Rev. DUFF MACDONALD, M.A., B.D., vol. ii., p. 207. 


A NATURAL APERIENT.—ENO’S FRUIT SALT.—An unsolicited Testimomal from a gentleman, an F.s.A., who is now 


above eighty years of age :—‘‘I have for a long time used ENO’S FRUIT SALT; I have found it an effective yet gentle aperient, very beneficial to persons of sedentary 
habits, especially such as exercise not the limbs but the brain, and frequently require to assist nature without hazardous force. It acts, according to the quantity taken, either as a 
relieving medicine, or as a cooling and refreshing drink ; and I am convinced that it does not weaken when it stimulates.” 


SUDDEN CHANGES OF WEATHER, ANY EMERGENCY, INFLUENZA, FEVERISH COLDS.—DRAWING A 
OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK OF LIFE.—Late hours, fagged, unnatural excitement, breathing impure air, too rich food, alcoholic drink, gouty, rheumatic, and other 
blood poisons, biliousness, sick-headache, skin eruptions, pimples on the face, want of appetite, sourness of stomach, &c., use ENO'S FRUIT SALT. Itis pleasant, cooling, health- 
giving, hing, and invig ing. You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the blood pure and free from disease. 
HE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—“ A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score of abominable 

imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal 
rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.”"—-ADAMS. 

CAUTION.—Examine each bottle, and see that the capsule ts marked ‘‘ ENO’S FRUIT SAL T.” Without it you have been imposed on by a 
worthless intitation. Sold by all Chemists. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. Directions in Sixteen Languages how to Prevent Disease. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S8.E., BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 
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THE “DUCHESS” CORSET | (qioyrep DIAGRAMS AND PICTURES, 


(THOMAS’S PATENT) 


Is constructed on a graceful model for the 
present style of dress, the shape being per- 

i THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY now issues the 

¥ whalebones placed diagonally across the Diagrams previously published by the WORKING MEN’S 





7 manently retained by a series of narrow 
front, gradually curving in, and contracting 








at 


the Corset at the bottom of the busk, where- 
by the size of the figure is reduced, the out- 
line improved, a permanent support afforded, 
and a fashionable and elegant appearance 
secured. 

The celebrated TAPER BUSK used in 
these Corsets is THE MOST SUPPLE and 
COMFORTABLE OF ALL BUSKS. 


On purchasing, it is necessary to see that 
the name, W. THomas, is stamped on the 
Corset. 


W. THOMAS, 
71, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
(Late 128 & 129, Cheapside) ; 


and may be purchased ot Drapers and 
Milliners. 





EDUCATIONAL UNION. These Diagrams are intended 
for the use of Lecturers, and are executed in a bold, attractive 
style. Each is 3 feet by 4 feet in area, printed on cloth, adapted 
for distant inspection, and coloured for gas or candle-light. They 
are durable and very portable. Although arranged in Sets, they 











CAS a Ss WOVEN NAMES & INITIAL 
LETTERS, for MARKING LINEN, SOCKS, 
te &c. Of all Drapers and | Hosiers. 


AQI CAMBRIC FRILLING; very 


fF ASH S suitable for trimming Ladies’ and Children’s 


Underclothing, the spécialité of which is the 
drawing cord woven into the Cambric. Made in 





Plain and Fancy Edges. Of all Drapers and 


Hosiers. 
EMBROIDERED  FRILLINGS 


are embroidered in various Colours and Designs, 
producing a very pretty and novel effect on the 
dresses of Ladies and Young Children. Of all 
Drapers and Hoosiers. 


ROUGH BATH TOWEL has 
uite a unique appearance, and each one bears 
their name (J. and J. CasH) on the fringe. Of 
all Drapers and Hosiers. 


SPECIALTIES are sold at all 


HOSIERY and DRAPERY Establishments 
throughout the world. (J. AND CASH, 

















CASH’S 


HERTFORD STREET, COVENTRY.) 





may be obtained singly at 3s. each Diagram. 


for convenient suspension, 


They are eyeleted 


The following is a list of the various series. Detailed lists, giving the 
number of Diagrams in each series, may be had with full particulars on 


application. 


The Solar System, Eclipses, Comets, 

Remarkable Constellations. (&c. 

The Clusters and Nebulz. 

Geology. 

Coal Mining. 

Volcanoes. 

The Steam Engine. 

The Human Eye and Telescope. 

The Microscope. 

The Mechanical Powers. 

Natural History. 

Ethnology; or, The Unity of the 
Human Race. 

Physiology in Relation to Health. 

Physiology : the Human Foot. 

Progress of the Art of Travelling. 

Critical History of the Text and 
Version of Scriptures. 

The Literary History of the Bible. 

The Book and its Missions. 

Biblical Archzology. 

Mountains of the Bible. 

Types of the Bible. 

The Tabernacle of the Israelites. 

Journeys of the Israelites. 

The Cities of Palestine. 

Eastern Habitations. 

Domestic Arrangements in the East. 

Life and Ministry of our Lord. 

Travels of the Apostle Paul. 





Fulfilled Prophecy. 

The Seven Churches of Asia. 

The Monuments of Egypt. 

Egypt and the Bible. 

The Remains of Nineveh. 

The Remains of Pompeii. 

The Druids and Druidism. 

Britain under the Romans. 

The Reformation in England. 

Paganism. 

The Catacombs at Rome: Early 
Christianity. 

North American Indians. 

Story of Pitcairn’s Island. 

The Arctic Expedition. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Christiana and her Children (just 
published). 

Travels and Discoveries of Dr. 
Livingstone. 

India and the Hindoos. 

China and the Chinese 

New Zealand. 

Burmah and its Missions, 

The Melanesian Mission. 

Sunday Schools: their Origin and 
History. 

Map of the World. 

Map of Palestine. 

Panoramic View of Jerusalem. 


EXPLANATORY KEYS to many of the Sets of Diagrams may be 
had at a small charge. 
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MAPLE & CO. 


f DECORATIONS. Artistic Wall Papers.—Messrs. 
MAPLE & CO. undertake Cay! escription of 
ARTISTIC HOUSE DECORATION, includin; 
, repairs, parquet work, &c. The head o' 

is ~ E-“T¥~ is a thoroughly qualified architect, 
assisted by a large staff of artists und work- 
men. Coloured drawings and estimates furnished.— 
MAPLE & CO., London, and 64, Boulevard de 
Strasburg, Paris. 


MAPLE & CO. 


CURTAINS.—The most wonaerful improvements 
have been made within the last few years in the 
manufacture and colouring of Curtain and Covering 
Fabrics. The artistic effect which some of these 
goods, even at 3s. od. per yard, double width, give is 
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TOTTENHAM GOURT ROAD, 
LONDON. | 


The Largest FURNISHING ESTABLISH- 
MENT in the World. 





MAPLE & CO. 





MAPLE & CO. 


Bass Wood FURNITURE is one of th 
particularly recommended, much harder thes 
pine, and a prettier wood, although costing no more, 
pe Be d-room | ber _— in beg 779 woods, to 
select from, prices ineas. these 
are quite novelties in shape and finish cides 


MAPLE & CO. 





extraordinary. The logy factories for the pro- 
duction being in France, MAPLE & CO. have estab- 
lished a house in Paris, whereby they see all the new 


is solicited. 
CRETONNES.—The Blocks for the reprinting of 
the Fine old French Cretonnes having been now 
re-engraved, MAPLE & CO. are receiving the finest 
goods ever offered. The cloths upon which these are 
pies are of superior quality; the colours can also 
e guaranteed. The designs are exclusively engaged 
0. 


Furnishing at t 
to MAPLE & C 


England. 


WN OTICE. — Complimentary, Wedding, and 


posTaL ORDER DEPARTMENT.— 
Messrs. MAPLE & CO. 
Department is now so organised 
execute and supply any article that can 
same price, if not less, than any other house in 
Patterns sent, and guotations given free = 


A Manufacturer's Stock of stout BRUSSELS CAR. 
PETS, at 2s, 11d. pr yes. usually sold at 3s. 34.; 
best quality Tapestry Brussels (but old patterns), at 


designs, and are enabled to reserve them exclusively Birthday Presents, an immense variety. Acres of Show- 1s. rod. and 2s. per yard; stout Tapestry Ca 

for their customers’ selection. for the display of goods, both useful and ornamental, con —_ 18. 316d. per yard. 3,000 Carpets, a t variety of 

MAPLE & CO 100 guineas, The variety is so extensive and varied that an inspection  P@tterns, iu all sizes, ready made up, in stock, which 
. 


can be laid same day as ordered. 
MAPLE & CO. 


300 BRASS and IRON BEDSTEADS, fitted wi 
bedding complete, in show-rooms to palace on 
Strong iron bedsteads from 8s. 6d. to 10 guineas: 

teads, from 70s. to 60 guineas. 10,000 in 


respectfully to state that this 
t they are fully prepared to 
possibly be required in 


charge. 





WHAT SHALL I DRINK? 


The Lancet says: ‘‘ We counsel the public to drink their Lime-Juice when- 
ever and wherever they list. 
the summer, a far more wholesome drink than any form of alcohol. e have 
subjected the samples of the ‘ Lime-Fruit Juice’ of the Montserrat Company 


to full analysis, with a view to test its quality and purity. WE HAVE 
FOUND IT TO BE IN SOUND CONDITION, and ENTIRELY 
ADULTERATION.” 


FREE FROM 






ONTSERRAT 


LIME=FRUIT 
JUICE AND CORDIALS. 


Limetta or Pure Lime-Juice Cordial. 
Aromatic Clove, Strawberry, Raspberry, Sarsaparilla, Pine- 
apple, Jargonelle, Peppermint, Quinine. 


SOLD BY GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, WINE MERCHANTS 
EVERYWHERE. 


As a rule Lime-Juice is, particularly during ~ 


ESTABLISHED 1830. 


VENABLES’ 
PIANOS 


For Hire 83., 10s., 
12s., 148., &C., per 
Month, 

On Three Years’ 
System from 15s, 
per Month. 


Pianos Repaired and taken in Exchange. 


187 & 189, ESSEX ROAD, ISLINGTON, N. 
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Contes PENS 


Have met with general approbation. Write as smoothly as a lead pencil, and neith 

scratch nor spurt, the points being rounded by a new process. Six Prize Medals awarded. 
Ask Py Stationer for a Sixpenny Assorted Sample Box, or send stamps to the 
4 im Ss, Birmingham. London Warehouse, 24, King Edward Street, Rewgate Street 








RIVAL 


RECISTERED. 


It is an indisputable fact that this Corset, 
possessing the following adsolute requirements, 
is the Corset most generally worn, most conducive 
to health, and alone adapted to give that graceful 
tout ensemble so much desired. These require- 
ments are— 

SIMPLICITY; avoidance of all those absurd 
complications called patents. 

PERFECT SHAPE, fitting and supporting the 
figure without undue pressure, the extra wide 
stout bones giving a support to the sides, which v4 
obviate the necessity for side steels. NL 





SEW E.'S 





FACTORIES—LONDON, IPSWICH, AND LANDPORT. 
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CORSET. 





RECISTERED. 
Materials Unexceptionable in Quality. 


The many THousANDs I have manufactured of my. 


REGISTERED “RIVAL” CORSET would alone 
demonstrate this to be the Corset of the day, and the 
CONSTANTLY INCREASING DEMAND proves the fact beyond 
the shadow of a doubt. 


PRICES—4th Quality, 4/11; 3rd Quality, 
6/11; 2nd Quality, 8/11; 1st Quality, 10/6. 
In White, Drab, Black, and Cardinal. 


May be purchased of Drapers, Ladies’ Outfitters, 
and through the principal Wholesale Houses. 








{WINTER 
PUNCH}| 


DQam(aas 


REGISTERED 


THE BEST SUBSTITUTE FOR BRANDY. 
INVALUABLE for PAINS in the STOMACH. 
AN EXCELLENT PREVENTIVE to COLD. 
Can be used with either hot, cold, or aerated water. 

“It cannot fail to recommend itself, both to the medical Fw eee and the public 
generally, after a single trial."—C. HATHAWAY, Esq., M.D., Bath. 

“* Beckett’s Winterine is a capital drink, possessing an agreeable aromatic fragrance 
and a delicate flavour that will gain universal favour."--Grecers’ Fournal, 
Pints 1s. 9d. (sufficient for twenty tumblers), Half-pints 1s. 
SPECIAL.—A sample bottle, sufficient for five tumblers, sent carriage 
paid to any address for nine stamps ; two piuts, 4s.; six pints, 10s. 6d. 
Sole Manufacturer, W. BECKETT, 

HEYWOOD, MANCHESTER. 
London Depot, 95, Farringdon Street, E.C. 

Sold by Chemists, Grocers, and Coffee Tavern Companies. 
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THE BEST AND PUREST ANTISEPTIC IN THE WORLD 


FOR PRESERVING FOOD, PURIFYING WATER, COOKING 
VEGETABLES, BLEACHING LINEN, and DISINFECTING 
CLOTHING. It is a Household Treasure, Toilet Delicacy, Greenhouse 
Requisite, aud valuable for many other uses. 

Sold in 1d., 3d., & 6d. 


PREPARED irccciscveryanere 
CALIFORNIAN 


Tf any difficulty occurs, send 2 3 O m A 4 


stamps to the Works, PATENT 
BORAX COMPANY, BIRMING- 
HAM, and you will receive 1d. 
—_ list of preparations, and japers detailing its discovery and impor- 
BEWARE |Each GENUINE PACKET car- 

OF {ries the PATENT TRADE MARK, 
FRAUD. |BORAX CRYSTAL, thus— 
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T. S. MILLINGTON, AUTHOR OF “STRAIGHT TO THE MARK,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XII.—NEWTON HOUSE. 






































“‘ WELL, 


Hold thou the good: define it well : 

For fear divine Philosophy 

Should push beyond her mark, and be 
Procuress to the Lords of Hell.— Zexnyson. 


HE sun was shining brightly, the dew was yet 
upon the grass, the trees and shrubs stood 
unmoved by any breath of wind, and every- 

thing around wore an aspect of Sabbath rest and 
peace, when a window at Newton House—a hand- 
some family mansion, though without any preten- 
sions to architectura] beauty—was suddenly thrown 


MR. 





PRATT ! 


open, and the owner, a tall, substantial looking 
personage, with a florid countenance, the chief 
characteristic of which was a general expression 
of self-contentment, looked forth. 

His glance passed rapidly over the well-kept 
grass, the early flower-beds, and the ornamental 
shrubs, and rested with satisfaction upon a group 
of buildings at a short distance beyond, which, if 
they added nothing to the beauty of the prospect, 
invested it with a lively interest, and were ev!- 
dently valued more for use than ornament. 
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“Right again!” the gentleman in question 
said, half aloud, tapping a barometer of peculiar 
and novel construction, which hung on the win- 
dow-frame, and which, from the scars it bore, was 
evidently used to such treatment—“ right again ! 
Most fortunate, this clear, bright weather. It 
certainly is remarkable how few wet Sundays we 
have had this season.” 

‘**T am very glad to hear you say so,” a laugh- 
ing, musical voice replied behind him. 

“‘Oh, Marian! 1 did not know you were in the 
room. Ah, well! I can guess what you are 
smiling at.” 

The previous Sunday had been overcast and 
showery, and Mr. Newton-Earle had then re- 
marked to his daughter, in tones of displeasure, 
that Sunday was sure always to be a wet day, 
especially when he had any particular reason for 
wishing it to be fine. 

“One can’t be always right, like my baro- 
meter,” he said, by way of explanation. It was a 
great deal for him to allow, and he did it with an 
air of frankness which seemed to claim no little 
credit for the admission. ‘‘ One is apt to speak 
as one feels at the moment,” he went on. “Asa 
matter of fact, however, the fine Sundays have 
been more frequent than usual this year; my 
journals show that; and I hope they may continue 
so.” This was said with a seriousness, not to say 
sternness of manner, which seemed to imply that 
he had a right to expect the result he hoped for. 
“Yes; the Sundays lately have, with one or two 
exceptions, been fine. How it is to be accounted 
for I cannot say offhand. It is an interesting 
question, and worth looking into when I can find 
time for it.” 

Marian had her own ideas on the subject, but 
they were not of a scientific kind, and she did not 
like to express them to her father. She thought 
it might possibly be so ordained in order to make 
the Sabbath a day of refreshment and rejoicing 
to many who have little opportunity on other days 
of enjofing the sweet sights and sounds of 
nature; and perhaps also to facilitate attendance 
at the house of prayer, going up with the multi- 
tude with the voice of praise and thanksgiving. 
Her father, of course, as a man of science, would 
have no sympathy with such a creed, and the 
smile faded from her face as the thought occurred 
to her that it would be useless to speak to him on 
that topic. 

“Yes,” Mr. Newton-Earle repeated, again 
tapping the barometer, and looking at it approv- 
ingly, as if he had himself invented it or made it; 
“yes, the same cause produces the same effect 
invariably; and the weather will now continue 
fine throughout the day, I doubt not. Sunday is 
a convenient institution for me just now, and a 
fine Sunday especially important, for that is almost 
the only day available for work in the observatory 
since so many new roads have been opened on 
every side. If these detestable encroachments go 
on I shall have to remove my instruments to a 
quieter spot. My observations cannot under 
existing circumstances be of so much value to the 
scientific world as they ought to be.” 

Mr. Newton-Earle was devoted to the study, or 





it might be more correct to say to the pursuit and 
practice of astronomy. Ona-level space at a short 
distance from the windows of his house a gigantic 
telescope had been constructed, supported upon 
square and solid pillars of masonry, with ladders 
on each side, and with every kind of appliance 
for elevating, lowering, and directing the huge 
instrument, either in sweeping the heavens with 
wide and rapid movements, or adjusting its posi- 
tion with smooth and gentle accuracy, even toa 
hairs breadth. It was a marvel of ingenious 
mechanism, so cleverly balanced that a child could 
move it, yet so firm and steadfast that even under 
the impulse of a strong wind it scarcely seems: 
to vibrate. 

Near it, but sufficiently removed to offer little 
or no interruption to the range of vision of the 
larger instrument, buildings with dome-shaped 
roofs were placed, in which were a transit-glass, 
an equatorial, and all other apparatus necessary 
for the most delicate operations. 

These buildings, with their costly and va- 
rious contents, had been erected by the owner 
of Newton House for the gratification of his 
passion, or let us say his fancy, for the science of 
astronomy. In this, however, he was but an 
amateur. His attainments as a mathematician 
were not sufficient to place him on a level with 
some others whose material appliances were less 
complete and perfect than those which his posi- 
tion as a man of property had enabled him to 
provide, and he was obliged to be satisfied with 
following the discoveries of others (confirming 
them he called it), tracing those phenomena and 
movements of the heavenly bodies which were 
brought to his notice by the reports and circulars 
from public observatories both of his own and 
other countries. He took pleasure also in ex- 
hibiting his observatory to his friends, and dis- 
playing at the same time his own skill in the 
manipulation of the instruments. Whenever an 
eclipse or other object of general interest was to 
be noticed in the heavens, Mr. Newton-Earle 
would invite a select circle of fashionable friends 
and point the instruments for them, giving them 
interesting peeps through the telescopes, together 
with a running and highly scientific explanation 
of the phenomena. 

Newton House was an old-fashioned place 
surrounded by three or four acres of ground; 
Mr. Newton-Earle was a younger son, and this 
property had come to him from the mother’s 
side under a marriage settlement. It was a 
younger son’s portion, the elder brother having 
inherited a much larger estate in the west of 
England. It was freehold, and at the time 
when Henry Newton-Earle came into posses- 
sion of it, stood almost alone, surrounded by fields 
with green lanes, and sufficiently remote from 
town to offer that quietude and privacy which 
were essential to the pursuit to which our philo- 
sopher was devoted. Mr. Earle had spent large 
sums in making his observatory as complete as 
possible; it gratified him to think that his temple 
of science was as well furnished and as good in 
every way as any one’s else could be. Every new 
instrument was added to his collection as soon 
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as invented, and in some instances before its 
value had been fully proved. Every improvement, 
either in optical work or manipulation, was imme- 
diately adopted. His neighbours—those at least 
who did not sympathise with his tastes, of who 
had not the enfrée to his grounds—said that he 
was ruining himself, and that it was not fair 
towards his daughter, who, being an only child, 
was looked upon as his heiress, to spend money 
in extravagances which could never be of use to 
her; but the friends who assembled at his 
scientific sotrées, some of whom knew, better 
perhaps than their owner, how to appreciate 
his fine collection of instruments, argued that 
money could not be better spent, and, in the 
interest of science, gave him every encourage- 
ment to persevere in the course which he had 
chosen. 

So lavish was his outlay that Mr. Newton-Earle 
had gained for himself the sobriquet of “the 
Little Astronomer Royal.” All the working opti- 
cians of the metropolis knew him well, and had 
learnt to look to him for help in bringing for- 
ward their inventions. It gratified him to be 
thus recognised, and he responded, sometimes in 
a truly royal manner, to their application for 
assistance and advice. ‘‘He must have a long 
purse,” they said among themselves; and they 
were right, for although he had been at one time 
comparatively poor, the Newton property had 
increased immensely in value, and continued to 
increase every year, from building leases, the land 
being taken up by the yard or foot by enterprising 
contractors for the erection of villas or terraces, 
which were occupied as soon as built. There 
were some inconveniences attendant upon this 
increase of population, and Mr. Newton-Earle 
and his friends were compelled to acknowledge 
that the observatory, if it had gained in one way 
by the improved value of the estate, had suffered 
seriously in another. To begin with, Mr. Earle’s 
knowledge of the astronomer's art had not been 
sufficient to impress him with the importance of 
certain details which rendered his site less eligible 
for an observatory than it might have been. The 
situation was elevated—that was a great point in 
his estimation; it was retired—that also was an 
advantage; but the nature of the soil was not 
suitable for buildings which required the most 
perfect solidity and steadfastness. To make mat- 
ters worse, the new roads which had been made 
in the neighbourhood, and the increasing traffic 
upon them, were found to have a disturbing effect 
upon the more delicate of the instruments, causing 
them to vibrate even upon the pillars of masonry 
to which they were attached, and seriously affect- 
ing the results which were to be recorded by their 
aid. Clouds of smoke also arose from gas and 
water works, and the impurities of the London 
atmosphere obscured the starry vault at critical 
moments, to the no small mortification and: dis- 
appointment of those who had assembled to make 
use of the “ Little Astronomer Royal’s” magnifi- 
cent collection of instruments. 

A bright Sunday was therefore a great boon to 
Mr. Earle. The chimneys gave forth no smoke 
on that day of rest; the lumbering carts of the 





contractors, the heavy coal waggons and the fur- 
niture vans, ceased their traffic; a Sabbath quietude 
and calmness reigned around; the earth and the 
sky were alike tranquil, and the philosopher could 
gaze up from the one into the other with com- 
paratively little disturbance, from the base of his 
observations. True, Sunday was not exactly the 
right day to be given up entirely from early morn- 
ing to late at night to such pursuits. A devout 
spirit would have preferred to spend some, at 
least, of its golden hours in looking still higher, 
beyond the stars and beyond the skies, discarding 
the instruments of man’s contrivance, however ex- 
quisitely formed and finished, and making use 
rather of the spiritual help to be found in the Book 
of Divine revelation—better than any manual of 
science—by which the very Heaven of heavens is 
opened to our view, and our souls caught up 
thither. But Mr. Newton-Earle, if the truth must 
be confessed, had never extended his researches 
in that direction, and, for the present at least, his 
knowledge of things above reached no farther 
than the sight of his own natural eyes, aided by 
instruments of glass and brass, could carry 
them. 

‘“* We shall have a busy day, Marian,” said Mr. 
Earle to his daughter on the Sunday morning al- 
ready referred to. ‘‘ Professor Nunn will be here 
presently. We have some splendid observations 
to make, and I have some wonderful discoveries 
to show him. By the time we have finished, some 
people—good people—whom I have invited are 
coming to look at the stars by daylight. They 
think it a very wonderful sight, though, as I said, 
they are very good people, moving in the highest 
society. They will like to look through the obser- 
vatory, too, and will want some tea, of course.” 

Marian sighed. . 

‘* What is to be done about the servants?” she 
asked. 

“They cannot go out to-day. They will be 
wanted.” 

“Could you not spare one or two of them this 
morning? It is so important.” 

‘‘From your point of view, no doubt; but I dare 
say they do not feel as you do about it. They 
would perhaps not go to church if I were to give 
them leave. No, Marian; follow your own con- 
victions, and let other people alone. There’s the 
bell; the professor is come in good time.” 

The only approach to the house was by a foot- 
path leading from a gate in the boundary wall, 
which gate was always kept locked, the value of 
the instruments rendering it quite necessary that 
every precaution should be observed against igno- 
rant or careless intruders. A single one of his 
glasses Mr. Earle was fond of telling his “ good 
people” had cost five hundred pounds. It would 
not do to expose five hundred pounds’ worth to 
the throw of a stone. Digweed, therefore, the 
gardener who lived at the lodge, was charged to 
keep the door jealously against all comers, and to 
admit none but the duly privileged. Digweed 
and his wife, with an enormous dog of the mastiff 
breed chained up near the gate, formed together 
a veritable Cerberus, and no one could pass them 
unchallenged. 
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At the sound of the bell and the barking of the 
dog Digweed came from his cottage, and after 
surveying the author of the tumult through a 
grating in the door, unlocked the door itself and 
opened it. 

It was not the professor; buta boy, who handed 
in a letter or circular in a foolscap envelope and 
went away whistling. 

“Hullo, you sir!” cried Digweed, in a surly 
tone. 

‘* Hullo,” was the answer. 

**Do you call that manners ?” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Why whistling ; almost before you are off the 
ground.” 

“T ain’t off the ground,” said the buy, looking 
down at the footpath on which his feet were 
planted; ‘I ain’t a dicky-bird to whistle in the 
air; and if I was, whistling won’t break no bones.” 
And he went away whistling louder than before. 

Digweed looked round at the great telescope 
which was visible above the fence and the trees, 
which had been topped down to give it free 
range. If whistling broke no bones, it might, to 
judge from Digweed’s look of displeasure, have 
broken something of greater value. ‘‘ Five hundred 
pounds’ worth,” he said to himself; ‘at the mercy 
of a boy like that!” 

His master was waiting at the house door to 
receive the professor. Digweed took him the 
despatch instead. 


CHAPTER XIII.—THE INITIALS AGAIN. 


The morning wears: ‘tis time we were at church. 
—Shakespeare. 


R. NEWTON-EARLE tore open the enve- 
lope which Digweed brought him and cast 
his eye over the sheet which it contained. 

‘“‘ What’s this ?” he cried, with a look of annoy- 
ance. ‘Ah, I thought so. Who is to under- 
stand this jargon? Comets—right ascension— 
descending node—and all the rest German, 
French, gibberish! Who can be expected to 
read such stuff?” 

The letter which had called forth these indig- 
nant remarks, and which Mr. Earle turned over 
and over with increasing impatience, was a des- 
patch or circular from one of the German obser- 
vatories, in the course of which communications 
from France, Italy, and Spain were quoted, each 
in the language of the country from whence it 
emanated. For those who were familiar with the 
several tongues, it contained quite a polyglot of 
information; but for our man of science, who 
understood the language of the heavens, or thought 
he did, but knew very little of the languages of 
earth, it had little or no meaning, and served only 
to exasperate him. Here were symbols, characters, 
and signs, of which he could partly guess the 
significance; but they served only to stimulate his 
curiosity, while the details to which they referred 
were shrouded in mystery. 

‘It’s too bad,” he exclaimed, “‘to send out 
such tantalising circulars. They ought to have 
been written in Latin; then everybody—every- 





body at least who had been properly educated— 
could have read them. What am I to do with the 
thing?” 

It was a comet year. No fewer than three of 
these erratic bodies were to be seen, so the cir- 
cular averred, at the same time in the heavens. 
The approximation of their orbits had been de- 
duced by the several astronomers who had dis- 
covered or observed them ; longitude of perihelion, 
inclination, and all other necessary particulars, 
were given in the circular. So much Mr. Earle 
had been able to perceive from the signs and 
figures which were familiar to him, they being 
in common use in England and on the Conti- 
nent; but the text of the letter, and the general 
description of which these minutie formed a 
part, were quite beyond his comprehension. He 
knew a little French, and could puzzle out the 
meaning of a sentence or two, but beyond that 
all was chaos. 

“It is too bad,” he said again. ‘‘ Who can be 
expected to read half a dozen languages? Here, 
Digweed.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Digweed, approaching slowly. 

‘““ Who brought this ?” 

““A boy, sir, and a saucy one too, like all the 
rest, of ’em.” 

“He has brought me a letter in all sorts of lan- 
guages. He might as well have eaten it.” 

“‘I wish he had,” said Digweed ; “‘ it would have 
saved trouble.” 

Mr. Earle held out the letter in disgust. Dig- 
weed took it and turned it over, looking at it up- 
side down. Then he called to his wife. 

“‘That’s no use,” said his master, sharply ; ‘ you 
might as well call ‘ Nic.’” 

Nic was the name of the dog, or rather one of 
his names. His proper style was Canicula, a name 
given him facetiously by his master on account of 
his great size. Mrs. Digweed usually called him 
Nicholas; but Nic was the shortest and common- 
est. Nic, hearing his name mentioned, barked 
and showed his teeth as if to offer his services. 

“IT don’t think nothing of them foreign tongues,” 
said Digweed. ‘‘ There’s very few as knows any- 
thing about ’em, whatever they may make believe. 
I don’t think as many of them as writes’em can 
read ’em afterwards. What’s all them there 
black-looking strokes for ?” 

“That’s German,” said his master, taking the 
letter and turning away with an air of disgust. 

““German ?” said Digweed. ‘“‘ Well, I’m think- 
in a? 

“Thinking what ?” 

“‘There’s a shop round the corner,” the man 
went on, speaking slowly and impressively, ‘‘where 
they sells German yeast and German sausages. 
Maybe they would know something about it 
there.” 

“‘Tdiot !” said his master. 

“‘Thankye, sir. Same to you!” he added, in an 
undertone; ‘‘and there’s another thing as I was 
a-going to say. Now I think on it there’s a 
German professor come to lodge at one of them 
new houses in the terrace. I seed his name on 
the doorplate a day or two ago. ‘German Lan- 
guage’ it said.” 
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“What is his name?” Mr. Earle asked. 

“Pratt, I think it was.” 

‘‘Pratt? That’s not German. Well, go to Mr. 
Pratt with my compliments, and ask him to call 
here immediately. Say it is very urgent; beg 
him not to wait for anything, but come at once. 
Here, take my card with you.” 

Digweed departed reluctantly. 

“T thought he’d ha’ gone hisself,” he mur- 
mured. ‘ How do I know as Mr. Pratt will 
come? I wish I hadn’t said nothing about him.” 

Digweed stopped in front of a house, and read 
the words on a brass plate which had lately been 
fixed there— 

HERR PRACHT, 


PROFESSOR OF GERMAN AND FRENCH. 


When the door was opened to him he demanded 
to see “‘ Heer Pratt.” 

“Mr. Pratt? I don’t think he is up yet,” said 
the landlady. 

‘Give him this card, then, and tell him he’s 
wanted. He is to come along at once to Newton 
House; not to wait for nothing, but come just as 
he is.” 

“‘ But he is in bed, I tell you.” 

“Let him get out of it, then, and come along.” 

‘““What’s the matter?” a voice was heard to 
ask, and a gentleman came out of the parlour to 
see what was going on. 

“Mr. Pratt is wanted immediately at Newton 
House. Will you be good enough to tell him so, 
Mr. Brooke ?” said the landlady. 

Herr Pracht always spent an hour or two extra 
in bed on Sunday morning, and was still between 
the sheets, as Mrs. Partridge had truly said. 

“Tll give him your message,” said the gentle- 
man who had been addressed as Mr. Brooke to 
Digweed, “‘and he shall follow you as quickly as 
possible.” 

A few words here will explain how it came about 
that Herr Pracht and his friend Adrien Brooke 
were located at Highfield Terrace, in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Newton House. 

Adrien had remained between three and four 
years at the school to which he had been intro- 
duced by Monsieur Bernard. His unremitting 
study, together with the more than average ability 
with which he was naturally endowed, had enabled 
him then to secure an open scholarship at Cam- 
bridge, and there he had at length graduated, with 
high mathematical honours. Herr Pracht had 
followed him to Cambridge, attending schools 
and private pupils there, and he and Adrien had 
always been much together. The latter had now 
come to London in order to qualify himself for 
the Bar, hoping to gain a livelihood at the same 
time by literary work, in which he had rather 
more prospect of success than when he previously 
made the attempt. Herr Pracht had again decided 
to follow his fortunes. Their love of the country 
had led them to the suburb from which the fields 
and woods were most accessible. Perhaps also 
the sight of Mr. Newton-Earle’s great telescope, 
and the domes of the observatory rising above the 
decapitated trees, may have had something to do 
with their choice of a dwelling. Adrien had 





acquired an early liking for astronomy from his 
old friend Vernier, and had prosecuted the study 
to some extent at Cambridge. It was with no 
little delight, therefore, that he availed himself of 
the opportunity which offered itself so much more 
readily than he had ventured to hope of gaining 
access to Newton House. Herr Pracht, smoking 
his great pipe as he lay in bed, had suggested that 
Adrien should go in his stead and learn for what 
purpose he was so urgently required, and Adrien, 
starting off instantly, overtook Digweed and 
passed him at a rapid pace before he had gone 
many yards. 

“Hullo!” cried Digweed, “I thought you was 
agoin’ to follow me? That don’t look like follow- 
in’! If you get to the gate before Ido you may 
have good cause to wish you hadn't.” 

““Why so?” 

*“*Cause you would. Nic would let you know 
why so!” 

“Who is Nic?” 

‘Nicola, the dorg. That’s him that’s barkin’.” 

They stopped at the garden door, which Mrs. 
Digweed opened, recognising her husband’s 
voice. 

“*Down, Nicholas!” she said, and the dog 
retired sullenly to his kennel, from which he 
looked out with open jaws, ready for an instant 
attack if he should receive encouragement. 

Adrien Brooke looked about him and fixed his 
eyes at once upon the great telescope. The 
observatory, with one segment of the roof open 
ready for work, next attracted his attention. It 
was like charmed ground for him. He stood still, 
taking everything in, and resolving in his heart 
that he would have the run of this place presently 
now that he had once set foot in it. Where 
there’s a will there’s a way, especially with men 
of Adrien’s determination and character. 

“Well, Mr. Pratt.” 

These words, spoken in a loud and impatient 
tone, roused him from his reverie. 

“I beg your pardon,” said Adrien,’ looking up. 
“IT must apologise. I was so enchanted with the 
sight of your observatory that I forgot for the mo- 
ment the occasion which brought me here.” 

“Qh, you like this sort of thing, do you? So 
do I, as you may see. It’s my chief occupation. 
In fact, Mr. Pratt, I have been always so devoted 
to science, and the language of the heavens, and 
so on, that I have rather neglected other studies— 
the languages of Europe, for instance. You, I 
presume, are a foreigner, though you don’t speak 
like one, and a linguist by profession. Will you 
do me the favour to translate this printed cir- 
cular ?” 

Adrien was again in a brown study. Where had 
he seen that face and heard that voice before ? 

“My name is not Pracht, and I am not a 
foreigner,” he said, presently, still occupied with 
the above question. 

“Not Pratt? Notaforeigner? Then, sir, may 
I ask what the—what you are come here for?” 

“To give you the assistance you require,” 
Adrien answered. ‘“‘I have some acquaintance 
with languages.” 

‘* All right, Mr.— ?” 
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“‘ Brooke—Adrien Brooke.” 

‘‘ Adrien Brooke,” said Mr. Earle to himself, in 
his turn; ‘‘ now where can I have heard that name 
before ?” 

Then he gave him the circular. 

Adrien read it through from beginning to end 
without stumbling even at the scientific terms, 
showing a perfect acquaintance with all the tech- 
nicalities of the subject. 

“Well done, Mr. Brooke; thank you. This is 
a very interesting account. My friend Professor 
Nunn (Tycho Nunn; you may have heard of him) 
will be here presently, and he, of course, will want 
to hear it. Will you be good enough to await his 
arrival ?” 

He hesitated a moment, examining Adrien’s dress 
and general appearance, as if doubtful in what 
rank of society to class him, and whether he 
should ask him to wait in the hall or to sit down 


to breakfast with him. Adrien read his thoughts - 


and relieved him of the difficulty. 

‘IT will wait here,” he said, “‘in view of your 
great telescope. I have no doubt, if one may 
judge from outward appearances, that it is a grand 
instrument.” 

The slight emphasis he placed upon the words 
“outward appearances” did not escape Mr. Earle’s 
notice. They helped to give a status to the 
speaker. None but a gentleman would have so 
read his thoughts or have ventured such a reply to 
them. 

“Come and have some breakfast,” he ex- 
claimed; ‘it’s on the table.” 

‘“Thank you, Mr. Earle,” Adrien replied, ‘I 
have breakfasted.” 

‘* Newton-Earle,” said the other, with emphasis. 

“IT beg your pardon—Mr. ew/son-Earle.” 

“The former name is the more appropriate of 
the two for an astronomer,” said Adrien to him- 
self, when the owner of the names had entered 
the house. ‘‘ Both names are, however, equally 
strange to me in their present application, and yet 
I am sure I have seen this man before somewhere 
and heard his voice.” 

Just then he heard it again, calling to his 
daughter in the house—“ Marian ! ” 

‘Marian Newton-Earle! I have it,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘Can it be possible? M.N.E.—the 
initials! It must be so. Oh yes, it is. I re- 
member him now—his manner especially—the 
Great Briton of Abbeville station, and his daughter 
—Marian—so that is hername? I remember her 
too—what an impression she made upon me; 
silly, romantic boy that I was! Yet she was really 
very charming; her pleasant smile, her gentle 
English words, the silvery tone of her voice, I 
shall never forget.” 

The vision of past years took full possession of 
him, and he yielded to it, oblivious even of the 
observatory and all the objects of interest which 
it contained. ‘“‘ How strange,” he thought, “ that 
I should find her again thus. Once, twice, before 
I met her—each time only for an instant. I re- 
member thinking then that the third time would 
surely come, sooner or later, and that as the two 
former interviews had been so brief, the third 
would be just the contrary—perhaps to part no 





more. Oh, I can laugh at such thoughts now! 
I was but a child, excitable and sensitive, espe- 
cially just at that time: and no wonder.” 

He roused himself after some minutes of quiet 
reverie. 

‘“*T shall be very glad to see her again,” he said, 
half aloud. ‘‘M.N.E. Marian Newton-Earle. I 
wonder whether she will recognise me? Of 
course not. I dare say she never once thought of 
me after that day when she passed me near the 
police-court. And I—TI treasured up the memory 
for years; and her handkerchief—I have it now, 
somewhere. There he is calling her again. 
‘Marian!’ a pretty name! I wish she would 
appear. It is ridiculous, of course, after eight 
years ; and both of us mere children!” 

But however ridiculous it might seem, Adrien 
Brooke felt that he was trembling all over with 
excitement. His cheek was pale; yet he fancied 
it must be crimson. He could not take his eyes 
from the door at which he expected every moment 
Marian, the “ Mary” of his dreams, would pre- 
sently appear. 

‘*‘ What a singular accident,” he said to himself 
again, “‘that I should come direct to this spot 
within a few days of my arrival in London, and 
should be sent for to this house! Accident? I 
wonder whether such things do happen by acci- 
dent. Fate, destiny, or—let us say Providence; 
yes, that is the best word, if I may venture to use 
it. I wish she would come: and yet I should be 
afraid to speak: I should not know how to address 
her.” 

A peal at the bell and the voice of Nicholas 
loudly barking interrupted Adrien’s reverie. Dig- 
weed went to the garden door, made his custo- 
mary observation through the grating, and after 
some needless delay, opened it with evident reluct- 
ance. 

Professor Nunn entered. A man of from thirty- 
five to forty years of age, but older in appearance, 
being slightly bald, with an habitual stoop, or 
poke-forward of the head, and an awkward sham- 
bling gait; a good head, with forehead broad 
and high, and a fringe of long sinuous hair which 
hung down over his coat-collar ; features well- 
shaped and intellectual; teeth white and perfect, 
but too large to be ornamental ; lips firm and full. 
And yet not altogether a pleasant face; one could 
scarcely tell why. Perhaps if one could have seen 
the eyes the effect might have been more agree- 
able; but the professor wore blue spectacles 
which were seldom removed; and the conse- 
quence of this eclipse of the visual orbs was to 
leave one in uncertainty whether to trust the first 
favourable impression induced by the general 
character of the face. A blind man is not only 
himself in darkness, but is more or less an ob- 
scurity to others. . Professor Nunn was not blind, 
but the blue goggles which he wore constantly for 
the protection of his eyesight gave him that 
appearance. 

The professor, without taking any notice of 
Digweed, who scowled at him, or of the dog, 
which slunk away sullenly into his kennel, ad- 
vanced along the path towards the house. At the 
same moment Marian appeared at the door, book 
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in hand, evidently on her way to church, to which 
the bells were calling her. 

Adrien stood motionless, his eyes fixed upon 
her. He could not see her face, but fancied he 
recognised her form and step. She walked 
quickly. It was just so that he had seen her on 
the platform at Abbeville. Her figure was taller, 
but that was to be expected. 

She stopped to speak to Professor Nunn, who 
took her hand and held it for some time in his 
own. They seemed to be talking earnestly to- 
gether, and the professor’s face nearly touched 
Marian’s as they stood for a few moments under 
the trees. He was smiling too; but smiles, how- 
ever pleasant, have not much expression or elo- 
quence without the language of the eyes to help 
them, and it was impossible to say whether Pro- 
fessor Nunn was elaborating a joke, describing 
the erratic course of an interesting comet, or 
making pretty and tender speeches to a sweet- 
heart. 

What could this man have to say to Marian ?>— 
old and bald-pated—yet not so old perhaps as he 
at first sight appeared. Adrien Brooke took an 
instinctive and vehement dislike to the professor 
from that moment. Adrien could still be vehement 
sometimes, though his energy of feeling had toned 
down a great deal under the discipline and ex- 
perience of the last seven years. 

‘* She will be late for church,” said Adrien, “ if 
he keeps her standing there much longer. And 
so shall I.” 

In the excitement of the hour Adrien had paid 
no heed hitherto to the church bells, but now he 
began to question with himself whether he ought 
not to obey the summons at once. He did not 
know any of the churches in the neighbourhood, 
but if he were to follow Marian at a distance he 
could not fail to arrive at the right place. Yetif he 
should depart from Newton House without wait- 
ing to see its owner and to read the despatch to 
Professor Nunn, how could he expect to be invited 
there again? Professor Nunn might have been 
left to make out the contents of the circular as he 
could for anything that Adrien cared ; but he did 
not wish to offend Mr. Earle. The observatory, of 
which he had not yet seen the inside, was a great 
attraction to him, to say nothing of other allure- 
ments, and Adrien resolved to remain where he 
was that morning. 

Marian tore herself away from the professor at 
last, and went on her way. Her interview with 
him had lasted only a few moments, but it seemed 
to Adrien very long and vexatious. Adrien saw 
her features as she turned with a parting word to 
the professor, who was still looking after her. 
Yes, it was M.N.E., though very much changed, 
of course. If only she liad been looking directly 
towards him, instead of at the other man, he would 
have caught the expression of her eyes more per- 
fectly. But he knew her; it was ‘‘ Mary,” the 
same ‘‘ Mary” that he had seen seven years ago, 
once—twice, and now saw again, for the third 
time, M. N. E. “ Mary.” 

How the whole interval seemed to fade into 
— as the past suddenly returned upon 

im. 





CHAPTER XIV.—UNA AND THE LION. 


Another, yet the same.—PoZe. 


ROFESSOR TYCHO NUNN followed Marian 
with his spectacled eyes, and Digweed fol- 
lowed the professor with his very keen ones, 

as the latter walked towards the house. The pro- 
fessors lips were parted with a bland smile; 
Digweed’s with a sardonic grin. Adrien looked 
at both and sympathised with Digweed. Mr. 
Newton-Earle met his visitor at the door and 
advanced with him at once to where Adrien was 
standing. He did not think it necessary to go 
through the form of an introduction, but giving 
Adrien the circular, begged him to read it once 
more aloud. 

The professor listened with attention; then 
taking the paper from Adrien with a polite bow, 
appeared to be reading it through for himself. 
Once or twice he appealed to Adrien for 
assistance. 

“Come,” he said, laying his hand upon Adrien’s 
arm when he had finished; ‘‘come; with Mr. 
Newton’s permission we will go at once to the 
observatory.” ' 

Adrien looked at the master of the house, who 
gave a.silent consent, and they all went together 
to the building with the domes. 

For the next hour the talk was of comets. Then, 
as noon approached, there were observations to be 
made and recorded. Adrien was at home in the 
use of the instruments, and rendered good service. 
He became so deeply interested in the professor's 
work that he forgot the little feeling of antipathy 
which the distant view of that gentleman’s 
familiar colloquy with Marian had excited—forgot 
everything, indeed, except the processes and cal- 
culations in which he was assisting. 

“You are an old hand at this, I perceive ?” 
said the professor to Adrien, when they had 
brought their work to a satisfactory conclusion. 

** No,” said Adrien. 

“For so young a man I mean,” the professor 
explained. 

“I have had neither time nor opportunity for 
doing much with astronomy.” 

“But you are very fond of it, and are a pretty 
good mathematician ?” 

Adrien bowed. 

“* Cambridge ?” 

“Ts 

‘‘ Honours, of course ?” 

Adrien bowed again. 

‘‘Eh ?” said the professor, and waited to hear 
more. 

Adrien told him his place—a very good one— 
on the list of wranglers. 

““Good!” said the professor. ‘I hope you 
will often come here; we shall always be glad of 
your assistance.” 

Although he looked at Mr. Newton-Earle, yet 
he spoke as if the observatory and all that it con- 
tained were his own. It was evident he could 
invite whomsoever he pleased to visit it. 

Adrien’s antipathy revived with greater strength 
than before, and a cloud settled upon his brow 
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Mr. Newton-Earle—or Newton, as he preferred 
to be called, especially in the observatory and on 
Sundays—econfirmed the invitation with a stiff 
bow, very much as if he could not help it, Adrien 
thought. The master of the house had been thrust 
aside—or at least ignored—during the whole of 
the morning’s work; Professor Nunn treated him 
throughout rather as a visitor or looker-on than as 
the owner of the admirable instruments with which 
the observatory was furnished. 

The three men strolled out presently upon the 
Jawn and sat down under the shade of a fine old 
mulberry-tree. 

‘* Marian will be home soon,” Mr. Newton re- 
marked. ‘‘ What was she talking to you about so 
earnestly, professor, as she went away? The old 
story, I suppose ?” 

“yen” 

‘If you had gone to church, as she wished, you 
would have missed a great deal.” 

“Yes, indeed,” the professor answered; “I 
should have missed a great deal.” 

“‘ And what would you have gained ?” 

“Gained? Ah, well! that is a question worth 
considering, only I have not time to think about it 
now. I should have had the pleasure, at all events, 
of sitting by Marian’s side. Some day soon I 
shall go to church with Marian, I hope; some 
day soon.” 

Adrien glared at him from the corners of his 
eyes, but his angry glance fell harmless upon the 
professor’s tinted spectacles. 

“You have not yet fixed the day, then, I sup- 
pose ?” said Mr. Newton, with a laugh. 

“No, not quite,” the other answered, seriously. 

He looked at Mr. Newton, as if wondering 
what it could be that excited his risibility. Adrien 
turned his eyes from one to the other with a 
savage expression, as if he would have liked to 
knock their heads together, but neither of them 
took any notice of him. 

‘“*Marian can do whatever she likes with you, 
professor,” Mr. Newton said. 

The professor looked grave. 

‘“‘ Marian is right,” he said, after a pause; ‘‘ and 
you and I are perhaps wrong. Church-going 
would do none of us any harm, and might do us 
some good. If it has helped to make your 
daughter what she is, it is a custom much to be 
recommended.” 

Mr. Newton made a grimace, as if he did not 
relish the turn which the conversation had taken, 
and changed the subject. Adrien, on the contrary, 
felt disposed for once to agree with the professor. 

Presently the bell at the gate was heard, with its 
usual accompaniment. Adrien caught sight of 
Marian’s figure for a moment as she stopped to 
speak to Cerberus (man, woman, and dog), but 
he was too far off to see her face distinctly. 

‘“‘Ca-ni-cu-la,” said the professor, giving the 
dog all his syllables, “‘ never wags his tail for any 
one except Marian. Canicula is a dog of much 
discrimination.” 

The great surly mastiff seemed indeed to have 
changed his nature while Marian was patting his 
head and speaking to him. Digweed, too, was 
smiling as he looked on 





“Tt is like Una and the lion,” said the pro- 
fessor. 

‘Let us goin to luncheon,” Mr. Newton re- 
plied. 

‘Luncheon! No, we shall not have time,” the 
professor answered. 

“Oh, yes, plenty of time. I must have my lun- 


cheon at all events, and Una will want hers.” 


The professor hesitated and looked at his 
watch. ‘‘No,” he said, ‘‘send mea biscuit and 
a glass of sherry to the observatory; it is time to 
be at work again.” 

They both looked at Adrien; Mr. Newton in- 
viting him, apparently, to go into the house to 
luncheon, or perhaps expecting him to take his 
leave ; while the professor reckoned confidently 
that he would prefer to spend the time with him 
in the observatory. 

What was he to do? flis heart beat quickly, 
and he would gladly have followed his host into 
the house, but the latter did not wait for him, did 
not seem to want him. The professor was evi- 
dently in the habit of having his own way there, 
and of settling the ways of others. Adrien sub- 
mitted to the decree and followed Mr. Nunn to the 
observatory, to which place a plentiful supply of 
refreshments for both was presently brought. 

“We must get on with our work while we can,” 
said the professor. ‘‘There will be a bevy of 
ladies here this afternoon, sweeping and pirouet- 
ting about among the instruments and knocking 
everything over. Newton likes that sort of thing ; 
I don’t. I shall be able to puta stop to it, I hope, 
by-and-by. Ladies are all very well in the house 
or garden, amongst the flowers, you know, spares 
cum paribus, but they are not wanted in an obser- 
vatory. You agree with me in that, I dare say ?” 

“Yes; to a certain extent.” 

“You would make exceptions ?” 

Adrien was silent. He had been hoping that, 
as he could not go to the house to see Marian, 
Marian might come tothe observatory. He could 
not ask Mr. Nunn whether it was likely that she 
would do so; but he cherished the belief that she 
would appear there some time during the after- 
noon. If lady visitors were expected, most likely 
Marian would come also to do the honours. 

Mr. Newton appeared by-and-by, having taken 
time for a hearty luncheon, and looking much the 
happier for it. 

“‘ There they are,” he exclaimed presently, peep 
ing out from one of the windows of the observa- 
tory; “‘there’s a carriage.” 

*‘ Bother the carriage!” the professor answered. 

“‘T say so too,” Mr. Newton said, apologetically ; 
“‘but the ladies will come.” 

** Of course, if you invite them.” 

“What canI do? They invite themselves, and 
one cannot be uncivil. It’s Lady Cornelia Keates,” 
he added, with a look of pleasure. 

“Lady Cornelia might come some other day. 
Sunday is the only day we have for work here since 
those tall chimneys have been built.” 

‘**Another day!” Mr. Newton answered; “in 
the height of the London season? You can have 
no idea how many engagements people of Lady 
Cornelia Keates’s position have on week days. 
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You do not go much into society yourself, pro- 
fessor.” 

“No, indeed; not of that kind.” 

“They are very good people; quite first-class.” 

The professor sighed. He was too busy to 
argue the point just then, and the enemy was 
advancing in force. He wished his friend would 
not invite such a troop of triflers to interrupt his 
own serious work every Sunday afternoon. But 
one of the chief pleasures which Mr. Newton- 
Earle derived from his observatory consisted in 
exhibiting its wonderful instruments and enlarg- 
ing upon their cost to the uninitiated, especially 
to visitors of rank and fashion, who could not 
spare time to study the heavens on any other day 
of the week. The morning had been given up to 
the professor, and, under his direction, to the 
serious business of the observatory, and the after- 
noon was to be spent by Mr. Newton in astonish- 
ing the less vigorous intellects of his aristocratic 
friends and listening to their ejaculations of sur- 
prise and admiration. 

After some little delay, the visitors, who had gone 
first to the house and afterwards lingered among 
the flowers, arrived at the observatory. Adrien 
scanned their faces as they approached, and his 
eyes rested upon the features of one who was 
walking with Lady Cornelia. It was M.N.E.; 
there was not a shadow of a doubt on that point; 
yet she was so much altered that he would scarcely 
have known her, if his heart had not told him that 
she was the same person who had spoken to him 
on the platform at Abbeville. He had thought of 
her hitherto only as the young girl who had ad- 
dressed him with such gentleness and sweetness 
in the language which he then loved with an 
affection almost romantic,—his own—or, more 
properly, his mother’s tongue. Now her features 
had lost some of their roundness, her lips were 
more delicately curved, her profile more refined, 
her complexion no longer ruddy, but clear and 
transparent, yet without being pale or delicate. 
A very beautiful woman he thought her, yet 
scarcely the same whom he had cherished in his 
memory and looked upon often in his dreams. 

It must be confessed also that this romance of 
his boyhood had given place to the sterner 
realities of life, and had almost faded out. He 
had been too much occupied with his work at the 
University to dwell with anything like constancy 
upon the vision of earlier years. The handker- 
chief with the initials was still preserved some- 
where among his goods, but he had not looked at 
it nor thought of it for a long while, and could 
not readily have laid his hand upon it. Even 
now, though the sight of Marian had roused strong 
feelings of jealousy against the professor because 
he seemed to be on terms of more than ordinary 
intimacy with her, yet her appearance in a shape 
so changed and unfamiliar did not kindle in his 
heart that fervent devotion which might have been 
expected, but rather gave rise at the first moment 
to a feeling of disappointment. 

Marian did not appear to recognise Adrien. 
Several times in the course of the afternoon she 
had occasion to speak to him, and once he fancied, 
as her eyes met his, that they lingered for an 





instant inquiringly. But he was much more 
altered than herself with the lapse of years, and it 
was not surprising that she failed to discover in 
the tall, bearded Englishman, who was busy with 
his astronomical problems, the delicate-looking, 
excitable French boy whom she had seen only 
for a moment years ago, when he acted as inter- 
preter for her to the railway porters. 

Adrien had not much time now in the midst of 
other occupations to think about Marian. The 
professor had not favoured her with a look or a 
word since she entered the observatory. He was 
stretched upon his back upon a leathern couch or 
slab, with his eye glued to one of the telescopes. 
Perhaps that had something to do with Adrien’s 
calmness and seeming indifference in regard to 
Miss Earle. He could not help following her 
with his eyes as she moved about among her 
visitors, and his ears drank in the music of her 
voice whenever {she spoke aloud; but he did not 
seem to care very much about her, nevertheless. 
Marian Newton-Earle was not the M. N. E. of 
former days, but a different person altogether. 


CHAPTER XV.—STARGAZERS. 


An undevout astronomer is mad.— Young. 


Vain wisdom all, and false philosophy.—Mi¢éon. 


“ H, Mr. Earle, Mr. Newton-Earle, we are so 
much obliged to you; it is so kind of you 
to let us come. I do so long to see astar 

by daylight. I hope you don’t think us a zery 

great nuisance; but you said we might come, did 

you not? And Montague—where is the boy gone? 

—Montague will be so intensely interested; he 

has such an inquiring mind, and is so fond of 

everything scientific.” 

The speaker was Lady Cornelia Keates, and 
Montague was Lady Cornelia’s son, aged twelve. 
‘“‘ Where is Montague?” she repeated. ‘I hope 
he has not got into any mischief.” 

Adrien searched for the boy through the different 
rooms of the observatory, fearing lest his inquiring 
mind might lead him to try experiments with some 
of the delicate instruments with which it was fur- 
nished; but he was nowhere to be found. 

‘“‘ What can have become of him?” his mother 
asked again. ‘But pray don’t trouble yourself 
about him, he will come back presently, I have no 
doubt.” 

Adrien could not be so easily satisfied, and suc- 
ceeded at length in discovering the young Mon- 
tague out of doors, at the top of one of the ladders 
which formed part of the framework of the great 
telescope. 

‘‘Hurrah!” he exclaimed, waving his pocket- 
handkerchief in answer to Adrien’s call—“ hurrah! 
there ought to be a flag up here to stick on the 
top. What is this great pipe for? It’s like a well. 
How deep is it ?” 

He was peeping over the edge of the telescope, 
which was pointed nearly perpendicularly to the 
sky. It was fortunate that he had not a stone with 
him, or his inquiring mind might possibly have 
led him to drop it down upon the reflector in 
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order to help his ideas as to the length or depth 
of it. 

Adrien quickly brought the young philosopher 
down and took him to his mother, but resolved 
also to keep an eye upon him himself. 

“* How loud that clock ticks!” said the boy, 
presently; “‘it wants some oil—just there, on the 
escapement.” 

Professor Tycho Nunn made an impatient 
movement with his hand. His eye was at the 
“‘transit;” three ladies were watching him in- 
tently, and ‘“‘ wondering what he saw,” but as long 
as they wondered in silence he took no notice of 
them. Adrien took the young Montague aside 
and told him that the clock was made to tick 
audibly that they whose eyes were engaged at the 
telescopes might hear the beats, and so mark the 
time by counting the seconds and subdividing 
them mentally, without having to look at the dial. 
He must therefore keep silence unti] the professor 
had finished his observation. 

Montague then asked for further information 
in loud whispers. He thought that, as one eye 
only was wanted for the telescope, the other might 
be fixed upon the clock. It would only be like 
Cesar, who used to write and read, listen and dic- 
tate, at the same time, according to the ‘“ Latin 
selections” which he had read at school. The 
ladies also, in loud whispers, tried to answer the 
boy’s arguments; and then, seeing that the pro- 
fessor was getting fidgety, they all whispered at 
once to Monty, urging him to be silent. Where- 
upon Professor Nunn abandoned his place at the 
transit in despair, leaving his work unfinished. 

“Now we may speak, may we not ?” said Lady 
Cornelia, with a look of satisfaction. 

‘“‘Yes,” said the professor; ‘‘ you may talk on 
now to your hearts’ content. You can’t do an 
more”’—wmuschief, he would have added, but they 
were ladies and he a gentleman. 

*“‘ And now you will show us a star by daylight, 
won’t you?” said Lady Cornelia. ‘We have all 
been so good and patient while you were engaged 
with your important observations, that now I am 
sure you will give us our reward—we deserve it, 
don’t we?” 

‘“‘ A star by daylight! You might see that with- 
out coming here,” he answered. 

“How ? when? where?” 

“From the bottom of a deep well,” said the 
professor. 

“A deep well! Oh, Mr. Nunn! how could 
you propose such a thing? You would not like to 
see me at the bottom of a deep well, I am sure.” 

The professor looked at Lady Cornelia as if he 
could have wished her there or anywhere else 
rather than by his side. But Mr. Newton, who had 
been waiting almost as impatiently as the ladies 
for him to finish his observations, now took pos- 
session of the telescope, and, with Adrien’s assist- 
ance, proceeded to gratify their wishes. 

For one who, like Lady Cornelia Keates, 
witnesses for the first time the passing of a star 
across the field of a good telescope, it is indeed 
a striking and fascinating sight. The glass having 
been adjusted with perfect accuracy, the observer 
waits expectant till a certain star which has been 





promised appears at the exact moment on the 
verge of the field of vision, as if in answer to 
the word of call, passes deliberately across the 
circle, a point of silvery light, touches, as it were, 
the delicate lines into which the space is divided, 
the centre line of which marks the exact moment, 
or fraction of a moment, which the astronomical 
‘“‘time-table” predicts, and then, with unvarying 
evenness of pace, moves towards the opposite 
side of the circle, and is presently lost to view. 

““Wonderful! beautiful! How exact! how 
very punctual! And, oh! how clever of you, Mr. 
Newton, to be able to say exactly when it is to 
appear, and to direct the telescope exactly where 
it is to pass! How did you do it? Do let me 
look at the time-table! Oh, I declare it is as 
puzzling as Bradshaw! But the train—the star, 
I mean—is much more punctual! ” 

“But how do you make the star come there 
just when you want it ?” the boy Montague asked 
when he had been favoured with a view. 

““T don’t make it come,” Mr. Newton replied, 
modestly; ‘“‘ I only direct’the telescope so as to 
find it.” 

“But how do you know where to look for it, 
and when it will come?” 

‘“‘ The motion is according to fixed laws—laws 
which never vary. The same thing will happen 
to-morrow, and the next day, and the next. It has 
been so from the beginning of the world, and will 
continue so to the end of it.” 

“* And how fast does the star travel ?” 

“The star, my good boy, does not travel at all; 
it is the earth that moves, and we move with it.” 

“But I saw the star moving; it came to the 
edge of the disc, as you call it, just when you said 
it would, and passed on steadily across it.” 

Mr. Newton smiled at the boy’s ignorance, but 
did not condescend to explain. 

‘You will understand these things better,” he 
said, ‘‘ when you are older and wiser.” 

“Oh, yes!” cried one of the ladies, who had no 
doubt attained to both the qualifications men- 
tioned—“‘oh, yes! but how curious it is!—so 
exact, so punctual! To think that the same star 
should come every day just at the same time and 
in the same place! It really is most astonish- 
ing!” 

“It would be still more wonderful if another 
star were to come some day instead of it, or if 
they were to take it in turns to come,” said Mon- 
tague, innocently. 

“Nature,” said Mr. Newton, without heeding 
his remark —‘“‘nature is always punctual. A 
watch may go too fast, or too slow, but the earth 
and the heavenly bodies cannot make mistakes; if 
they were to do so the consequences would be fatal. 
Unpunctuality on the part of a star or a planet 
might destroy the entire system. These chrono- 
meters and timepieces, by the help of which we 
make our observations, and which do not vary 
a second in twenty-four hours, require regu- 
lating and correcting sometimes, but the stars are 
always to their time.” 

‘What beautiful clocks they are?” said one of 
the company. ‘‘ Who made them and who keeps 
them in order ?” 
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“They are Jones’s workmanship ; they are the 
most perfect instruments that can be made, and 
Jones himself comes in from time to time to see 
tothem. No one else ever meddles with them.” 

«‘ And who regulates the stars ?” the young boy 
asked again. 

Mr. Newton looked at him condescendingly, 
and smiled, pitying his simplicity. There was 
silence for a few moments, broken only by the 
loud clear ticking of the clock. Monty looked from 
one to another of the company, and would have 
repeated his question—not because he wanted an 
answer to it, but stimulated by the evident em- 
barrassment it had occasioned—if he had not been 
admonished by a look from some of his elders to 
keep silence. 

“Little boys should be seen, not heard,” said 
some one, quietly. 

“Like the stars,” said another, half seriously. 

“Tt’s a natural question to ask, though,” Adrien 
Brooke said, with some hesitation; ‘‘and the 
stars are not altogether silent to those who have 
ears to hear. ‘Day unto day uttereth speech ; 
night unto night sheweth knowledge.’ I knewa 
man in Paris many years ago who lived in an 
attic, and who could almost fancy that the stars 
spoke to him as they passed before his window in 
the night, and would lie awake watching them 
and listening in his thoughts. Who regulates 
them, my boy? Their Maker. He who created 
them and set them in motion. No other hand 
could do it. Only He who placed them in the 
heavens, and gave them their first impulse, could 
order their revolutions and maintain them in their 
orbits.” 

Two or three voices assented at once, and with 
an air of seriousness, to this obvious remark. 
There was a general feeling of relief that some 
one had ventured to speak out on such a subject. 
But Mr. Newton, who had overi ‘ard the last 
words of the speech, showed signs of impatience. 

‘Nature has her laws,” he said, ‘‘and the stars 
are bound to follow them. We can judge of the 
laws by the results. It is enough for me to study 
the laws as they exist, and have existed always. 
As for the question how those laws began, or by 
what means they were established, I leave it, 
with all humility, to wiser heads than mine.” 

It was evident from his manner that he did not 
expect that many such would be found. 

“Those who study nature and science,” he 
went on—“‘ sczence, I say, have enough to do with- 
out carrying their speculations farther—or higher, 
as some would express it.” 

An ominous silence followed this remark, the 
company looking dubiously at each other, and at 
Adrien, to whom principally it had been addressed. 
It was broken by Professor Nunn, who, looking 
up from a book, said in an undertone to Mr. 
Newton, “‘ Maxima debetur puero reverentia,” and 
then went on with his reading. 

Although Mr. Newton-Earle had expressed a 
Wish earlier in the day that certain communica- 
tions should be expressed in Latin, he did not 
seem very well pleased with the professor’s remark 
on this occasion, but gave vent to his feelings 
only with a grunt, directing an angry look at 





Adrien, with whom, nevertheless, the greater part 
of the company appeared to sympathise, though 
they did not say so openly. 

“* Now that is what I cannot understand,” said 
Mr. Keates to his wife, as the party moved from 
the observatory to the lawn—‘‘how a man of 
Mr. Newton’s intelligence can hold such views! 
Devoting all his time to the study of the heavens, 
as he says he does, observing the wonderful 
movements of those glorious bodies, the sun, 
moon, and stars, and the absolute precision and 
certainty with which everything is ordered, he 
yet seems to look upon the whole as a mere piece 
of mechanism, a fortuitous concourse of atoms, 
order evolved out of accident, depending upon no 
Creator or Ruler, and therefore without any final 
object or design. But Mr. Newton is shallow. 1 
think it is Bacon who says, ‘A little philosophy 
inclineth a man’s mind to atheism; but depth in 
philosophy bringeth men’s minds to religion.’ 
Mr. Newton ought not to utter his loose opinions 
in the presence of a child at all events, as Pro- 
fessor Nunn gave him to understand. And yet 
Monty is far more sensible than he, for he wiil 
not be satisfied without having a reason for every- 
thing that he sees. Only the other day, when he 
saw the brushes revolving in the hairdresser’s 
shop, he insisted on going into the cellar to look 
at the machinery that kept them going. Yet this 
philosopher is satisfied to watch the revolutions 
of the heavenly bodies without even a conjecture 
as to the great First Cause. Why, Newton—New- 
ton-Zarle, of course I mean—is a fool to Monty.” 

“It is very nice for Monty to be able to come 
here and get a view of the stars or the moon 
through the telescopes,” Lady Cornelia replied ; 
“it will enlarge his ideas and give him food for 
reflection ; but I should be sorry for him to hear 
what Mr. Newton has to say upon the subject. He 
had better keep such opinions to himself. I don’t 
think much of science without religion.” 

‘** Newton-Earle is not really a man of science,” 
was the answer; “he has no depth. There is 
more vanity than knowledge in this display of 
astronomical apparatus; his opinions are of no 
weight whatever.” 

“A child would not understand that,” said Lady 
Cornelia. ‘‘I wonder who that is who spoke so 
nicely to Montague; no ordinary person, I am 
sure. Try to find out.” 

Others also were asking who it was that had 
ventured to speak so plainly and in a manner 
which could not fail of being distasteful to the 
owner of the house. ‘‘ Who is he?” they began 
to ask in whispers. Adrien had not been intro- 
duced to any one. Even Marian, when appealed 
to, could not give any account of him. It was 
some one whom her father had invited; but she 
had not heard his name. 

The boy Montague, who had taken a fancy to 
Adrien and followed him about, observing that he 
was an object of attention and conjecture, went 
straight to the point, and, looking up in his face, 
simply rather than boldly, asked him, 

** Are you Mr. Newton’s son ?” 

“*No,” said Adrien. 

“* His brother, then ?” 
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“‘Why do you ask? Am I so like him?” 

“Not at all; but you seem to know all about 
everything. Who are you, then?” 

Adrien answered only with a smile. 

“Qh, Monty, how rude you are,” his mother 
said. She had affected not to hear him until she 
found that no reply to his question was forthcom- 
ing. ‘And yet,” she added, turning to Adrien, 
“I should have made the same inquiry if I had 
dared.” 

Adrien bowed and told Lady Cornelia his name. 
““A stranger,” he added. ‘‘I am indebted toa 
mere accident for the privilege of being here to- 
day.” 

Some conversation followed, the end of which 
was that Mr. Keates gave Adrien his card, and 
asked him to call upon him at his house in Stan- 
hope Street. The company soon afterwards dis- 
persed. ; 


CHAPTER XVI.—STANHOPE STREET. 


Delightful task ! to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea how to shoot. 
— Thomson. 


DRIEN BROOKE had already taken leave of 
Mr. Newton-Earle, thanking him for the 
pleasant hours he had passed in the obser- 

vatory, when Professor Tycho Nunn called after 
him. 

“Not going?” he said; “not going, Mr. 

Brooke? See what an evening it is, clear and 


calm and beautiful. A splendid time it will be for 
looking after those comets. I mean to makea 
night of it. You will stay, of course ?” 

It was a great temptation, but Adrien did not 
feel satisfied to spend the remainder of the Sun- 
day as the greater part of it had already been 
passed. He excused himself, therefore, but ob- 
tained permission to return later in the evening. 

Herr Pracht, who had been wondering what had 
become of his friend, listened with great interest 
to Adrien’s description of the Newton House ob- 
servatory, and was especially pleased to hear of 
the distinguished company which Adrien had met 
there. Mr. Keates’s card gave occasion for many 
felicitations, especially when it was told that that 
gentleman’s gemahlin, frau, or wife was a lady of 
title. 

Pracht could not understand how that might be. 
An earl’s daughter, a lady in her own right, and 
her husband plain Mr. Keates! At least he must 
be a “sir” or an “honourable,” Herr Pracht 
maintained, by virtue of such alliance. 

“Well, you will call upon him, of course,” he 
said, ‘‘and will see. Has he perhaps a high- 
well-born daughter? Would she also be a 
miladi? Ah-ha! who knows what may fall up?” 

Herr Pracht fixed his eyes solemnly on Adrien’s 
handsome face and figure. Adrien was almost an 
Adonis in his eyes. Moreover, he was a Cam- 
bridge B.A., a scholar, and an honour man—a 
“‘jangler.” Adrien had only to get the ex/rée into 
aristocratic society and his fortune would be 
made. 

“Yes,” Adrien said, in a tone of voice that lent 





no encouragement to his friend’s conjectures and 
forecasts—“‘ yes, I will call. They have a son, 
at all events, a nice intelligent boy. I will take 
your card with me. They may perhaps want 
lessons for him.” 

“What! my card! No, in no ways. You 
shall not speak my name inside their doors. You 
shall not tell them that you dwell with a teacher 
of languages. It is an honourable profession, but 
your high-well-born people do not always think 
so. No, Adrien, you must always be my friend, 
whatever happens; but must not be tied down 
to my stand-place. You will be a great man, a 
lord, perhaps, and I should only hinder you. You 
must go among those ladies and their ‘ misters’ 
asa gentleman. I am only a professor; that is 
nothing.” 

‘““We shall see about that,” said Adrien. It 
was not the first time that Herr Pracht had ex- 
pressed his determination not to be a hindrance 
to Adrien in attaining the exalted position in life 
which the good German had predicted for him. 

Adrien did not say anything to his friend just 
then about Marian, of the initials. He went in 
the evening to church, and, as it happened, to the 
same church which Marian attended. He fol- 
lowed the sound of the same bells which Marian 
had followed in the morning, and found, by a 
mere chance, perhaps, a vacant seat near her. He 
could not help looking at her during the service. 
She was a little in advance of him across the aisle, 
and thus he had a good view of her profile. 
Yes, she was certainly very much altered; but he 
could recognise the face and the expression that 
he had formerly observed, and she grew more like 
her younger self the more he looked at her. 

But this was not what he had come to church 
for. He might as well have spent the evening in 
the observatory with Professor Nunn. And he 
turned away his eyes and endeavoured to bring 
his thoughts more into harmony with the sacred 
duty in which he was outwardly engaged. 

Adrien returned to Newton House in the even- 
ing, following in Marian’s footsteps at a respect- 
ful distance. He saw two comets, but he did not 
again see Marian. Refreshments were brought 
to the observatory, where Mr. Newton helped to 
discuss them, after which he retired. Adrien then 
found an opportunity of asking Professor Nunn 
about Mr. Keates and his family, but the only 
information he could gain was that they were tire- 
some people, the boy especially; the young 
monkey had interrupted him at a critical moment 
with some question or other, and he hoped he 
should never see any of them there again. 

A few days later Adrien called at Stanhope 
Street, and was shown upstairs at once to Lady 
Cornelia’s boudoir. 

“I have been expecting you,” she said, rising 
and offering him her hand. ‘I am so much 
obliged to you for what you said to Monty that 
day at Newton House. And, do you know, you 
have quite won that boy’s heart. He has been 
asking every day when you were coming. You 
showed him so many interesting things, and kept 
him near you all the time. It was so kind of 
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“Not at all! To be candid, I was afraid—” 

“Oh, yes; you were afraid he would do mis- 
chief.” 

“He is very active. 
the great telescope.” 

“Oh, yes; Monty is very active.” 

“And inquiring. He wanted to slide down it 
to see what was at the bottom of the tube.” 

“That’s just Monty’s way; he will get to the 
bottom of everything.” 

“Or to drop a stone down to measure the 
depth.” 

“‘T dare say,” Lady Octavia replied, with a look 
of pleasure ; ‘‘ Monty is so practical, and so fond 
of science, and so quick and clever.” 

“I could imagine so,” said Adrien, with perfect 
truth. 

“Of course youcould! You could judge for 
yourself. I saw that you took notice of him.” 

After some further conversation Mr. Keates 
entered the room. Montague was still the subject 
of conversation : he was delicate and excitable; 
his brain was too active; he had been at school, 
but they had been obliged to remove him and to 
keep him at home. The upshot of it all was that 
they wanted a tutor for him—some one to talk to 
him and direct him without exhausting his brain. 
As Adrien had lately left Cambridge, they thought 
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MONTAGUE WAS STILL THE SUBJECT OF CONVERSATION. 


it possible he might be able to ‘‘ mention some 
one” who would undertake the charge. 

Adrien recommended Herr Pracht, but that did 
not meet their views. They did not wish for a 
foreigner; foreigners had such strange ideas about 
religion. Many of them held views similar to 
those expressed by Mr. Newton-Earle, which were 
very objectionable. 

Adrien protested that his friend Pracht was no 
infidel, though he could not deny that his ideas 
on the subject of religion were not very definite. 
He next mentioned one of his University friends, 
whom he could recommend with confidence, but 
Lady Cornelia did not even then seem satisfied. 
The conversation was interrupted by the appear- 
ance of Monty himself, who went straight up to 
Adrien, shook hands with him, and asked him 
why he had not come sooner, and when he was 
coming for good. 

He was only restrained by a word and a sign 
from his mother from repeating his question, 
and, luncheon being fortunately announced at 
that moment, Adrien went with them to the 
dining-room. Monty secured a place for himself 
next to Adrien, and then introduced him to his 
sister, who sat opposite to him. 

Miss Octavia Keates—or ‘‘ Oggie,” as she was 
usually called—was a large and plump-looking 
girl of nineteen or twenty years of age, and a 
great contrast in every way to her brother. Her 
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voice was loud and unmusical, and she took no 
pains to modulate it. She was awkward in manner, 
and made use of clumsy gesticulations by way of 
enforcing what she had to say. She was perfectly 
free from affectation, and very good-natured both 
in look and in fact. Adrien could not help feel- 
ing amused as he thought of Herr Pracht’s specu- 
lations and hopes in regard to the high-well-born 
daughter of the Lady Cornelia Keates. 

When luncheon was over, Oggie being the last 
to lay down her knife and fork, Monty was sent 
out of the room under her charge, and they were 
heard racing together upon the staircase. 

“‘He is so intelligent,” Lady Cornelia said, by 
way of leading back to the subject which had 
occupied them before luncheon. ‘‘ He would be 
an interesting pupil to any one who—who—” 
and she paused and looked at him. 

Adrien would no longer affect not to understand 
her. He had intended to devote some hours 
daily to pupils, but of maturer age than Monty. 
He wished also to have the greater part of his 
time at his own disposal, as he had begun to study 
for the Bar. He was willing, however, when the 
question was placed before him, to take charge of 
Montague’s education for a time. Handsome 
terms were offered him, and it was arranged that 
he should attend for two or three hours daily in 
Stanhope Street. 

Herr Pracht was immensely elated when he 
heard the result of Adrien’s visit. 

“That is the beginning,” he said; ‘you will 
find your way quickly upwards—upwards. But I 
shall lose you; that will be the worst.” 

*“* Why lose me ?” 

‘** You will go and live there; this lodging will 
not be equal for you, it will not be proper, and it 
will be too far off.” 

“No; it was proposed that I should remove 
nearer to Stanhope Street, and I objected.” 

“Yes,” said Pracht, “ but it will follow, and I 
shall rejoice thereat ; it will be for you best. And 
the daughter,” he asked, suddenly, after a gloomy 
pause, ‘‘ the young miladi ?” 

‘*T met her at luncheon,” said Adrien. 

“‘Ah, then, I was right. She is; she exists. 
What is her name ?” 

‘Octavia, I suppose ; they called her Oggie.” 

“* Hoggie ?” 

‘“‘ You need not aspirate it,” said Adrien. 

“Not exasperate it? No. Itisa pretty name; 
and the lady, is she also charming? Yes?” 

Adrien would not give an opinion, but changed 
the subject; and Pracht sat looking at him with 
inquiring eyes through the cloud of tobacco smoke 
which came with quick irregular puffs from his 
meerschaum. 

‘Tt is not love at first sight,” he said to himself, 
‘* but it will come, perhaps; and if not, yet it may 
be arranged, and they may be very happy together 
without romantic follies. It would be a great 


thing for Adrien to marry a miladi; and the house 
betokens richness.” , 

Herr Pracht knew what the house was like, for. 
he had walked past it the day after Adrien had told 
him of his having been invited to call there, and 
had taken mental notes of its size and situation. 











He had seen a handsome carriage at the door, a 
portly butler and servantsin livery. It wasa grand 
thing, Herr Pracht considered, for Adrien to have 
gained a footing there, especially now that his 
conjecture as to the existence of a daughter had 
proved to be correct. Adrien must marry the 
daughter, he repeated to himself; he, Herr Pracht, 
must bring him to that mind. It would be the 
making of him. 

But the good man’s thoughts were not untinged 
with sadness, for he knew that such a change for 
Adrien would set up a barrier between them, and 
that he should lose his companion, if not his 
friend. Adrien, for his part, was not at all elated 
by the German’s aspiration. He rose and went 
to his own room, from the window of which he 
could see the two cupolas in Mr. Newton’s 
grounds, and the frame of ladders upon which the 
great telescope was supported. How strangely 
things had turned out, he said to himself, and 
how differently from what his first experiences in 
London might have led him to expect! Eight 
years ago he had found it impossible to earn even 
a shilling, except bya preposterous and degrading 
performance which it had been little less than an 
insult to propose. Now, though he had scarcely 
been a week in the metropolis, a competency was 
assured him for the present, which, through Mr. 
Keates’s influence, might possibly be the means of 
opening out to him a permanent and lucrative 
career. As his thoughts went back to that first 


‘and painful experience of London life, the form 


and features of Marian Newton-Earle, not in her 
girlhood, but as he had seen her recently in 
church, seemed to be vividly depicted in his 
memory. They had met now for the third time. 
He did not think that she had recognised him. 
What would be the result if they should become 
better acquainted? He was not in love with her, 
nor likely to be; so he told himself. She was 
apparently engaged already to Professor Nunn. 
He wondered much that she could have ad- 
mitted such a suitor, but he felt persuaded that 
such was the fact. If it had been any one more 
calculated to make her happy, and more worthy 
of her in every way, he would not have been so 
much disturbed at the supposed engagement. 
He hoped it might not be true; but he feared it 
(though it was nothing, really, to him), and was 
restless and miserable in consequence. 

Following unconsciously the train of reverie to 
which these musings led him, those three or four 
years of his life which had been spent in Paris 
before his mother’s untimely death passed in 
review. It was a long time since he had heard 
from Thérése—Madame Grolleau, as she was now 
called. She had a comfortable home, and, 
together with her husband, a good business as 
marchande de modes. She had often talked of 
going to London, but had not yet accomplished 
it. Adrien longed to see his old donne, but there 
was not much prospect of that at present. La 
Roche, it may be told at once, had come to grief. 
The office of the “‘ Tisonneur” was closed. The 
Goddess of Reason had disappeared from her 
throne in the window, had been sold by auction 
with other effects as part of a bankrupt stock, and 
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thrust away in the back yard of a broker’s shop 
for sparrows to alight on. It was well for Adrien 
that the prizes he had gained during his career at 
the University had sufficed, with such little addi- 
tion as he could earn by writing, to maintain him 
there, for supplies from Paris had failed long ago. 
Whatever money he might have been entitled to 
from his mother had been in La Roche’s hands 
and had disappeared with him. No one knew 
what had become of La Roche, and perhaps no 
one cared, except Thérése, who was anxious on 
Adrien’s account for the sake of the missing 
rentes. 

Vernier, when Adrien last heard of him, was 
still in his old lodging in the Rue Jean Jacques 
following his old pursuits. What delight it would 
afford him, Adrien thought, if he could spend a 
day at the Newton House observatory! That 
would be a treat indeed. Some day, perhaps, it 
might be brought about. But no! on second 
thoughts that could hardly be. Adrien was 
doubtful whether he himself should ever set foot 
again within those charmed walls. Even if he 
should be sent for he doubted whether it would 
be prudent for him to avail himself of the invita- 
tion. Marian and Professor Tycho Nunn! pah! 
he could not endure to think of them together. 
Yet what difference would it make to him, if 
Marian—if Miss Newton-Earle—liked the man 
and could be happy with him? There was no 
accounting for tastes. Of course the professor 


liked her, if indeed he were capable of liking any 


one who did not wear blue spectacles; and of 
course he Joved the observatory. It was very 
ridiculous ; but Adrien could afford to smile at it. 

And he did smile: but much in the way of 
those who laugh with one side of the face and cry 
with the other; and even that poor parody of 
mirth faded away suddenly as he caught sight of 
a female figure on the footpath opposite his win- 
dow. Shrinking behind the curtain he watched 
Marian as she approached, saw her pass, and 
followed her with his eyes till she was out of 
sight. Even then he remained motionless, gazing 
towards the spot where she had disappeared. 

‘“*Pracht was right,” he said at length, with a 
sigh; ‘‘it would be better for me to remove from 
here and take rooms nearer Stanhope Street. I 
must think about it. He would not like to be 
left alone, of course; dear old fellow; but it 
would perhaps be for the best.” 

But even while he argued thus he felt in his 
heart that he should remain in his present lodging, 
and that, instead of fleeing from the vicinity of 
Newton House, he should grudge even the few 
hours daily spent at a distance from it. 

And, the next day being Sunday, he went again 
to the same church as before, and to the same 
seat, and returned, both in the morning and 
evening, as little satisfied with himself for his 
want of attention to the services in which he 
should have taken part as on the Sunday previous. 
As to the sermon, Herr Pracht, who had stayed at 
home cherishing that perpetual fire in the pipe- 
bowl under his nose, knew almost as much of the 
text and subject of the discourse as Adrien could 
have told him 





CHAPTER XVII.—GELIDO IN NEMORE, 
Ha, ha, the wooing o’t.— Burns. 


NOTHER week passed, and Saturday, with its 
half-holiday for many of the toilers in the 
great metropolis, and its double work for 

others, came again. Professor Nunn, in common 
with Herr Pracht, our friend Adrien, and the 
general body of those whose occupation is to in- 
struct others, was among the number to whom 
the seventh day of the week brings rest, or at least 
comparative leisure. To such men, however, a 
holiday is very often merely a change of work, and 
neither of the persons we have named were idle 
on the Saturday in question. 

Professor Nunn betook himself a short time 
before noon to the observatory, where he shut 
himself up alone. He had called at Adrien’s 
rooms in passing, and, as Adrien was not at home, 
had left a card with a message written on it in- 
viting him to join him in the observatory as soon 
as heshould return. Mr. Newton was absent, and 
the professor was much in need of assistance. But 
it was late in the day before Adrien received the 
notification. 

The equatorial was difficult to manage without 
some help. John Pook, the footman, was sent 
for and instructed as to certain manipulations, 
which were not altogether strange to him, as it 
was not the first time that he had been called in 
for want of a better man. Indeed Pook considered 
himself quite an astronomer. He knew the names 
of many of the stars, and could talk learnedly, in 
the servants’ hall, about comets and constella- 
tions, “happy-gee and perry-gee,” ‘ hobjeck- 
glasses,” and the signs of the ‘‘zogiak.” To the 
professor his conceit was offensive and aggravat- 
ing, rendering him much less useful and efficient 
than he had been when everything was new to 
him and unfamiliar. Then he had acted strictly 
and anxiously upon the instructions given. Now 
he had a reputation of his own to.sustain, and 
lost no opportunity of showing how much, or 
rather how little, he knew, paying very slight 
attention to the professor’s directions, but taking 
an independent line of his own—‘‘same as 
before.” 

The consequence was that the professor found 
himself at a loss just at the most critical moments, 
and never knew what might happen to him, when, 
with his eye fixed to the glass, his ear intent upon 
the pulsations of the sidereal clock, and his fingers 
upon the adjusting screw, he wished for nothing 
but to be left for a few minutes without interrup- 
tion. 

At just such a moment, when he was balancing 
half seconds in his mind, as the star on the field 
passed over the space between the wires, John 
Pook would ask him with polite attention, ‘‘ Can 
you see, sir?” or, stepping hastily to the chair on 
which he sat or reclined, would unexpectedly wind 
him up or down to what he considered a more 
comfortable or convenient angle. 

‘Qh dear, this will never do!” the professor 
cried at last. ‘‘ What on earth are you about, 
Pook? Can’t you do as you are bid ?” 
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Pook felt that he had fulfilled that duty. He 
had been a little /oo attentive, that was all. His 
vanity was ruffled, and when the next crisis came 
he forgot or omitted to execute the simple but 
important process which had been entrusted to 
him, and when Mr. Nunn expostulated drew 
himself up and answered that he was afraid of 
doing too much, and there didn’t seem to be no 
pleasing of the professor. 

The astronomer was at a nonplus; he was half 
inclined to send for Digweed or for Digweed’s 
wife. Digweed and his wife, to say nothing of the 
dog, entertained an inveterate objection to Pro- 
fessor Nunn, on account of the daily trouble he 
gave them in opening the gate for him; but he 
was quite unconscious of this ; the ill-humours and 
ill-manners of Cerberus were lost upon the profes- 
sor as he passed in or out, his eyes fixed upon the 
ground and his thoughts high up among the stars. 
Digweed he thought might do, or Mrs. Digweed, 
or, better still, Miss Earle, if she would come. 

He sent a message to Marian, begging her to 
hasten to his relief; it was important, urgent; he 
entreated her to come at once. 

Marian obeyed the summons, and Pook, find- 
ing himself supplanted, and disdaining to be put 
under any one else, especially a female, in a ques- 
tion of science, slipped off and left them to them- 
selves. 

The observation was now completed without 
any more difficulty, and for an hour or more the 
professor went on with his work so pleasantly and 
smoothly that he almost forgot who it was that was 
assisting him. 

“You can do without me now?” Marian said 
by-and-by. 

“Do without you?” the professor answered ; 
“no! never!” 

Marian looked at him with surprise. What 
could he mean? Perhaps he hardly knew himself. 

‘* What a beautiful hand yours is,” the professor 
said. 

Marian thought he was looking at her ungloved 
fingers. It was impossible to see which way his 
eyes were turned behind those glasses. The 
thought did also occur to her that he might be 
about to ask for the hand which he admired, and 
she put it hastily behind her. 

“Your handwriting, I mean,” he continued. 
“These notes that you have been making for me 
are beautifully written ; so round and legible; not 
like a lady’s hand at all. I wish I could always 
have some one to write for me in this style. Ha, 
ha! I see you misinterpreted me. A good joke, 
ha! ha!” 

The joke had only just then begun to dawn 
upon him. 

‘No, no, my dear Miss Newton,” he went on, 

I do not pay compliments, it is not in my way. 
Not that it would have been a compliment merely if 
I had said what I meant. Dear me! if I had 
meant what I said—I mean to say—if—dear me!” 

He stopped confused, and murmured, “Gamma 
Orionis,” showing plainly howfar away his thoughts 
were wandering. 

Recovering himself, and anxious, as it seemed, 
to make some atonement for his want of gallantry, 








he took Marian’s hand and held it, in spite of her 
reluctance, scanning it as if he had been about to 
tell her fortune by palmistry. 

“I meant to say,” he went on, “ that it is really 
a very pretty hand—the hand itself—and very soft 
and pleasant to the touch. Don’t withdraw it, 
Marian ; don’t go away and leave me, I have not 
done yet.” 

He looked round at the telescope and then 
again at Marian. 

“Don’t go, Marian,” he said again. “Ima 
call you Marian, may I not, as an old friend of 
your father? Yet not old in an abstract sense; I 
did not mean that; oh, no, not old. Stay one 
minute—I just wanted to observe—now that we 
are alone—just to observe—” 

“‘T’ll send John Pook,” said Marian; “he can 
help you with the observation this time ;” and be- 
fore he could speak again she had disappeared 
and left him to himself. 

“Dear me!” said the professor; ‘‘ how preci- 
pitate she is; and how very matter-of-fact! It is 
a pity she did not understand me. I must follow 
and explain myself. She thought I was going to 
the instruments again for another observation. I 
almost wonder she did not apprehend my purpose; 
and yet I was scarcely aware of it myself till the 
moment offered: it seemed to grow out of the 
occasion. I do not know how I shall be able to 
bring myself to it again. I wonder she did not 
perceive my meaning. She is usually so very 
quick and clever.” 

Marian had gone straight across the lawn to 
the house ; but thinking it possible that Professor 
Nunn might follow her there, and that she might 
be unable to escape him, she went out again by 
another door and sought refuge in a secluded 
walk, which, as it was overgrown with trees which 
shut out the face of the sky, the professor had 
never been known to penetrate. But it happened 
on this occasion, that after he had advanced a few 
steps across the lawn in pursuit of his intention, 
and of Marian, it occurred to him that he had 


perhaps himself been too “precipitate.” If . 


Marian had not “ misinterpreted” him, he might 
have been at that very moment an engaged man: 
it was a serious, a solemn, a tremendous thought! 
A step. in that direction could not easily be re- 
traced. He had not seriously resolved on matri- 
mony, yet he had been within “a third of a 
second,” so to speak, of being committed to it. 
True, the professor had been considering in his 
mind for months past, almost for years, that it 
would be a good and a pleasant thing for him to 
marry Mr. Newton’s daughter—especially when 
he thought of the observatory (which was nearly 
always)—but it had been rather as a theory or 
problem which he had not yet worked out than as 
a practical truth. Yet now, almost before he 
knew where he was, or what he was saying he 
had been within a fraction of a degree of making 
Marian an offer, and but for an accident, a slight 
misunderstanding on her part, he might have been 
already as good as married. 

He lingered in his pace as this thought came 
upon him, and took two or three moody turns 
about the lawn. The observatory was before him 
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and the great telescope, with its 
framework of masonry and lad- 
ders. He turned his eyes from = 
one to another of these fasci- ; 
nating objects, and called to 
mind the pleasant days and 
nights which he had spent with 
them, and especially the last 
half-hour when Marian had 
been his agreeable and judicious 
assistant. He thought of her 
neat and accurate handwriting 
as it appeared in the memoranda she had made 
at his dictation; and reflected that he should 
want her help again presently if Mr. Brooke 
should not arrive. 

“I wish she had stayed,” he said to himself. 
“T really do wish she had not so misinterpreted 
me. I wonder she did not discern what I was 
about to say. If I had engaged myself to her, I 
should not have repented. No; I really don’t 
think I should have had any reason to repent. I 
would do the same again if the opportunity should 
again offer; I would really.” 

Still musing, and hardly able to decide whether 
to renew the attempt to make himself understood, 
or to take a little more time to think about it 
before committing himself finally, Professor Nunn 
turned aside, as chance would have it, into the 
very path, the dark and shady path to which 
Marian had fled for refuge. 

Marian saw him coming, but could not escape. 
The shady walk was a ‘‘ No thoroughfare,” fenced 
on each side with shrubs and terminating in a 
summer-house. The round inexpressive glasses 








THE ROUND INEXPRESSIVE GLASSES ADVANCED TOWARDS HER LIKE A FATE. 


advanced towards her like a fate, and she crept to 
the side of the pathway, hoping that the orbs which 
they concealed might be turned in another direc- 
tion. She could only wait in the hope that they 
would come and go without having detected her. 
They came and went more than once as the pro- 
fessor stalked up and down the dusky avenue, 
but his face was towards the ground. He was 
muttering and arguing with himself half aloud 
and quite unconscious of any other presence. 
Marian did not wish to play the listener, and 
would have fled from the spot; but the spectacles 
barred the way, and she could not avoid hearing 
a little of his soliloquy. 

‘“‘I wish she were here now,” Professor Nunr 
was saying. ‘I should endeavour to speak more 
plainly. The more I think of it the more I feel 
convinced that it would be a good thing for me, 
and for Marian also. It is a pity she misappre- 
hended me at such a moment. She must have 
done so, or she would not have offered to send 
John Pook to take her place. John Pook is an 
idiot—Ursa Major, ha, ha! and Marian is an 
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angel—Virgo, ho, ho! Sheis so quick and clever, 
and writes so neatly. She would be an excellent 
assistant, a help-meet as well as a helpmate. I 
wish she were here now. I should not hesitate to 
propose matrimony. I should not be afraid to 
venture, all things considered. I don’t think I 
should repent of it, I don’t indeed.” 

A rustling among the shrubs, caused by an effort 
which Marian made to alter her position, attracted 
the professors attention, and looking up, he 
beheld the object of his affectionate meditation 
standing before him entangled in the bushes. 

‘“‘ Marian!” he exclaimed; ‘so then you saw 
me come here and have followed? Iam glad, very 
glad. You did not quite understand me in the 
observatory, did you? I was going to observe—” 

She tried to pass him, but he caught her by the 
hand and held it tight. 

‘“‘T was going to ask you—will you—will you— 
will you, Marian, join your lot with mine, and, in 
fact, marry me ?” 

The sentence was begun with so much hesita- 
tion, and finished so abruptly, that Marian, how- 
ever seriously she might have felt her position a 
moment before, could not help smiling. 

‘‘You are pleased,” he said, with excitement. 
‘I thought you would be. We are so well suited 
to each other, are we not? We have the same 
pursuits, the same tastes—” 

He still had her hand in his, and she was en- 
deavouring to withdraw it. Professor Nunn 
lifted it to his lips. He had a vague idea that he 
ought to go down upon his knees, and lowering 
himself carefully to a half-kneeling posture, he 
bent over her hand caressingly. 

At that moment a voice sounded close to his 
shoulder— 

“Oh, I say/” 

He started up. Marian had fled, and in her 
place he beheld Montague Keates. 

“‘T am afraid I have disturbed you,” the boy 
said, laughing. ‘‘ Digweed told me you had come 
this way, and sent me here to look for you. I 
am so sorry I interrupted you.” And he laughed 
again as if he could not help it. 

“You ought not to approach in this clandestine 
manner,” said the professor. 

‘I never thought of that,” said Monty. ‘“‘ Dig- 
weed said you were in the dark walk, so of course 
I came here. Mr. Brooke is in the observatory 
waiting for you. You left a message for him to 
come, and he brought me with him.” 

‘“‘Digweed ought not to have sent you here,” 
said the professor. 

**T’ll tell him you don’t like it,” Monty answered, 
“and why.” 

‘“* You had better hold your tongue. Little boys 
should be seen, not heard. Better still if they 
were neither seen nor heard,” he muttered. Boys, 
in his opinion, were a mistake. 

“‘Mr. Brooke is waiting for you,” Monty said 
again. 

“Tell him I'll come to him presently.” 

Montague departed, and the professor took 
another turn or two up and down the shady 
walk. He had put the question plainly enough 
now, he said to himself, and Marian had smiled 





upon him; it had evidently given her pleasure. 
She had not spoken, but silence, especially in 
such a business as this, was always understood to 
signify consent. It was a pity they had been dis- 
turbed at the critical moment by that young 
Keates. What was he to think? Had Marian 
indeed accepted him? Was he engaged? Was 
he pledged to her irrevocably? How was he to 
behave at their next meeting? It was very em- 
barrassing. ‘The professor did not know whether 
he was to consider himseif as a plighted, betrothed, 
and almost married man, or whether he was still 
at liberty to reconsider the question. 

He turned away at length from the grove, and, 
forgetting all about Adrien, who was waiting for 
him in the observatory, went towards the gate. 
Digweed kept him standing there for some 
moments, while the dog flew to the length of the 
chain, as it always did when he approached. 

“Lie down, Canicula, good dog!” said the 
professor—‘“ lie down, Canicula!” but Canicula 
only tugged at his chain more fiercely. Digweed 
came from his lodge with the key, and bowed to 
the professor as he opened the door for him. 

“Thank you, Digweed,” he said, blandly. “I 
think, Digweed, it would be as well to take up a 
link or two of Canicula’s chain, it appears to be 
rather longer than it was.” 

“‘ He have stretched it, maybe,” said Digweed, 
gravely ; “‘ it were very thin, I know.” 

He bowed again as the professor wished him 
good evening. It was curious that he should be 
so polite; Mr. Nunn could not help noticing it. 
Could he have heard already that a matrimonial 
alliance was in contemplation—and, in fact, 
arranged, if such was indeed the understanding ? 
Did Digweed look upon him already as one 
of the family, and as part owner of the observa- 
tory? It was a startling thought, and Professor 
Nunn hardly knew whether he liked it or the 
contrary. 

If he had caught sight of the porter’s face 
looking after him, and of Mrs. Digweed peering 
over her husband’s shoulder, he could not have 
failed to notice the sardonic grin with which 
their features were distorted. Whatever Cerberus 
might have heard or surmised, there was nothing 
of congratulation in their features. The ani 
mosity of the three-headed was not in any de- 
gree mitigated by what had taken place in the 
dark walk. 

There were others also watching his departure. 
Montague Keates, with a binocular before his eyes 
and a smile upon his lips, from the steps of the 
observatory; and Adrien, with a puzzled look, 
from one of the windows. 

Montague, of course, had run direct to his 
friend, and had described to him the scene 
which he had witnessed, but Adrien, like the pro- 
fessor, was left in uncertainty as to the result. 
One thing was plain, that up to this time, at all 
events, there had been no engagement between Mr. 
Nunn and Marian. Was that the case still ? The 
professor had now proposed; had Marian 
accepted him? Adrien could not question his 
pupil on that point, and if he had done so the 
boy might not have been able to satisfy him. 
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Montague had been very much amused, and re- 
peated, unasked, two or three times, all that he 
had witnessed. His lively genius did not fail to 
perceive the keen interest and concern which his 
words inspired in Adrien. Brut he could not him- 
self say how the case stood between the professor 
and Marian. Marian was smiling, he said. Nunn 
was down almost upon his knees and kissing her 
hand. The moment Marian saw him she ran off, 
and the professor was very angry with him for hav- 
ing interrupted them; but it was not his fault. 
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Digweed had sent him there, and he believed 
Digweed did it on purpose. 

“Was he really angry,” Adrien asked, “or was 
it only assumed ?” 

“‘ Really angry ; as cross as two sticks, and blew 
me up,”’ said the boy. 

That was the best thing that Adrien had heard 
yet. Professor Nunn could not have been angry 
and cross at such a moment if Marian had 
accepted him. He would have been too trans- 
cendently happy to have even dissembled his joy. 
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| RASA INTER pursued us through the 
south of Europe, and our last 
—& view of Italy was of the old 


gneissose mountains behind 

Cape Spartivento, and the more recent cone 
of ‘Etna, mantled in snow and capped with 
driving clouds. The cutting Tramontane — 
which had caused us to wear winter wraps in 
Naples, and had more sharply assailed us on 
the top of Vesuvius—followed us across the 
Mediterranean, with the addition of occasional 
rain-squalls, giving to the ‘‘Great Sea” the 
aspect of the North Atlantic in winter. But 
New Year’s Day brought a change for the bet- 
ter, and after we had passed Candia we entered 
on a more genial climate, with mild southerly 
breezes and fleecy clouds floating in clear blue 
sky. In the two past days, even in our good 
steamer La Seyne, we could in some degree 
sympathise with the sufferings of St. Paul and his 
companions in their long winter voyage, though 
our north-easter was no doubt but a faint repre- 
sentation of his fourteen days of ‘ Euroaquilo.” 
To-day we can imagine the pleasures of summer 
on the sunny sea, celebrated by so many poetic 
voyagers—the beautiful but capricious sea which 
has borne the barks of sailors of many lands ever 
since the Phcenicians and the old Pelasgi—‘“‘ sons 
of Poseidon ”—first launched their boats upon it. 
And now Alexandria appears before us, its 
buildings and groves of palms seeming to float on 
the sea with no appreciable foundation of land. 
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Its site was well chosen by the engineers of Alex- 
ander, westward of the driftage of Nile mud, 
which has blocked so many other harbours on this 
coast, in shelter of a natural breakwater project- 
ing from the ridge of sand and soft limestone 
which here fringes the Delta and Lake Mareotis, 
near the quarries of a soft but useful building 
stone, and conveniently placed for tapping the 
great western branch of the Nile. These natural 
advantages would have made it a greater and 
more prosperous city than it has been but for the 
interference of human passions, aggravated in 
intensity by the fact that it has always of necessity 
been a meeting-place of diverse and incongruous 
national elements. The last example is seen in 
the ruins of the great square, now being laboriously 
removed. Alexandria, from its maritime position, 
is an exception to the proverbial dryness of the 
Egyptian climate. Its streets were wet and muddy 
on the morning of our arrival, and rain fell heavily 
all the forenoon. The vegetation and the atmo- 
sphere were, however, those of a warmer climate 
than that of any part of Europe. 

Alexandria and its people have much of an Old 
World aspect, but strangely mingled with what is 
new; and though a modern city in comparison 
with some others in Egypt, it is historically old. 
Yet to the geologist its site, and the delta on the 
margin of which it stands, are but of yesterday, 
and the stone, of which the mole and the houses 
are mostly built, is also of comparatively modern 
date. Except the shafts of columns and masses 
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of stone brought down from Upper Egypt, there 
is nothing here so old as the London clay. The 
soft limestone and indurated sand of the vicinity 
of the city are of late tertiary age, probably a little 
older than the advent of man. The mud of the 
Delta stretching southward of the city is most 
likely a deposit of the historical human period. 

Let us inquire what this modern date really 
means, and what is implied in the often-quoted 
statements of Herodotus, that Egypt is ‘the gift 
of the Nile,” and that the Delta is younger than 
the Egyptian people. The Delta is a triangular 
plain, having its apex at Cairo, where the narrow 
valley of the Nile begins to widen out into the 
Delta, and its base on the Mediterranean. The 
distance from the base to the apex of the triangle 
is a little more than a hundred miles, and the 
length of the base about a hundred and fifty miles. 
The one side is formed by the Libyan desert and 
the eastern side by the Arabian desert, both dry 
and sandy, a little higher than the level of the 
Delta, and based on somewhat older formations. 
The Delta being composed of Nile mud brought 
down by the river, must occupy what once was a 
bay of the Mediterranean Sea, into the head of 
which at Cairo the Nile began to pour its muddy 
deposits. It must have been a shallow bay, with 
a sandy bottom, for on its seaward margin there are 
belts of limestone composed of fragments of shells 
and of sea-sand, which must have been thrown 
up before there was any delta. Farther, in various 
parts of the Delta, there are sandbanks, which are 
portions of the old sea-bottom projecting above 
the alluvial deposit, and which are now often 
occupied by the towns and mud villages of the 
people. Had the Nile begun to pour its waters 
into a deep bay, there might have been no Delta, 
or only one of very small dimensions. The way 
was prepared for this wonderful deposit by pre- 
vious geological processes of a somewhat remark- 
able character. Before noticing them, and re- 
marking on their dates, it may be well to premise 
that the borings hitherto made in the Nile sedi- 
ment give it a depth of about sixty feet; and, 
according to Fegari Bey, works of man are found 
to only about half that depth, though at the esti- 
mated rate of deposit of one-twentieth of an inch 
annually, this would give a great historical anti- 
quity to man in Egypt, and would still leave a vast 
period of accumulation before his arrival. There 
is, however, good reason to suppose that, though 
the estimate above stated may be near the truth 
for modern times, it cannot represent sufficiently 
that of the earlier history of the river. It applies 
also to the valley above the Delta, rather than to 
the Delta itself. So far as the latter is concerned, 
the frequency of bare patches of sand seems to 
imply that the original surface was somewhat 
uneven, and that in most places the alluvial 
deposit is not very deep. 

These points being understood, two questions 
present themselves—When did the Nile begin to 
deposit sediment in the Delta? and in what con- 
dition did it find the area for such deposit ? 
Neglecting for the present previous changes of bed, 
the period immediately preceding the introduction 
of man on the earth, that usually known as the 





glacial or pleistocene age terminated in the nor- 
thern hemisphere with a great and very general 
submergence of the land. At this time the 
greater part of Northern Africa was probably 
under the sea, and the portions out of water must 
have had a very moist and cool climate compared 
with that which they experience at present. This 
submergence was succeeded by what Lyell has 
termed the ‘“‘second continental period” of the 
later tertiary age. In this the Mediterranean was 
smaller than at present, and what is now the Delta 
was probably an arid region, with a narrow belt 
of verdure along the Nile of that time, which may 
have occupied a continuation of its present channel 
across the area of the Delta. This old channel, 
which may have been excavated as early as the 
pleocene period, may yet be discovered by boring, 
and in the operations of this kind, which I am 
informed are at present in progress, under the 
auspices of the British Government, I hope an 
attempt will be made to find it. 

This second continental period was that of 
palzocosmic, or * paleolithic” man, and it not 
unlikely coincides with the antediluvian period of 
history. If man had made his way into Egypt at 
that time he probably existed under conditions 
somewhat different from those of the present day, 
for there was no Delta, unless in a district now 
submerged. The second continental period was 
closed by a new submergence, apparently of a 
very limited duration, though of great extent and 
locally of some violence. Considerations that are 
daily growing in cogency tend to identify this 
submergence with the historical deluge, which, as 
Lenormant has so well shown, is an event that 
enters into the authentic history of all the leading 
races of men, and is no longer to be regarded 
as pre-historic in any sense. The re-emergence 
of the land after this event left the Mediterranean 
with nearly its present limits, and what is now the 
Delta became eventually a shallow bay, full of 
sandbanks, and ready to receive the deposits 
which the Nile began anew to pour down from its 
distant sources inthe mountains of interior Africa, 
and to distribute in its annual inundations. No 
theory of these deposits can stand for a moment 
which does not recognise the old excavations of 
the Nile valley and the remarkable preparations 
made for the formation of the Delta. 

Now arises the question of historic date, with 
reference to the time when the formation of the 
Delta began, and the time when postdiluvian man 
appeared to take possession of it. Whatever 
Egyptologists may make of muddled and uncertain 
lists of Egyptian kings, many of them evidently 
unhistorical, or contemporary heads of local tribes, 
the history of Egypt as a nation must begin after 
the deluge. Anything previous must relate to 
antediluvian times. We may also assume, on the 
evidence so ably summed up by Rawlinson of the 


- convergence of the history of all the ancient 


nations to a point about 3,000 years B.c., that the 
dispersion of men after the great flood is an event 
that occurred somewhat less than 5,000 years ago. 
The early colonists who at that time made their 
way to the Nile valley must have found its condi- 
tions approximately similar to those that exist 
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now, except in regard to the extent and level of 
the Delta. But we know from the marks left by 
the inundations of that early time that they were 
higher than at present, whether because of-a 
greater supply of water or because of the bed of 
the river not being so deeply cut or completely 
levelled as it afterwards became. We also know 
from the monuments that the early settlements of 
the Egyptians were on the Upper and Middle 
Nile, not on the Delta ; that the earlier kings were 
much occupied with works of embankment and 
drainage ; that the Delta, probably because of its 
lower ‘level and less extent, was less important 
than at present. As their history advances we 
find their capital moving from Upper Egypt to 
Memphis, and finally to cities far north on the 
Delta. 

All this corresponds with the conclusion de- 
ducible from the physical conditions that the 
process of natural warping by which the Delta 
was formed began in the early human period, and 
was proceeding rapidly during the earlier portion 
of the Egyptian monarchy. “Tt was, however, re- 
tarded and brought nearly to a close long before 
the Christian era by the less amount of the 
inundation covering the now higher surface, and 
by the impossibility of pushing the deposit farther 
to the north in the face of the Mediterranean 
currents and an increasing depth of water. So it 
was that Lower Egypt at least was the gift of 
the Nile, and that in early times the gift was 
growing in magnitude as the population increased 
to receive it. The early Egyptians who seized 
upon this rich and promising inheritance were 
not barbarians. They were industrious and skil- 
ful tillers of the soil, and they carried with them 
from their primitive homes the arts of antediluvian 
times, and more especially those of irrigation and 
construction in brick and stone, which they began 
from the first to carry into practice in the valley 
of the great African river. ‘They must have been 
the better able to do this because of their com- 
parative isolation. Commerce had scarcely begun 
in the Mediterranean, the interior of Africa was 
for the most part an unoccupied solitude, the 
Libyan and Arabian deserts were barriers on the 





right hand and on the left, and the Isthmus of 
Suez, if it existed at all as continuous land, was 
much narrower than at present. In these circum- 
stances the Egyptians must have multiplied 
rapidly in their valley so productive of food, while 
they had no inducement to emigrate or to engage 
in foreign wars, and no man’s hand was against 


them. Thus they began to execute great public 
works at a.very early period, and attained to the .« 


standing of a numerous and cultivated people at a 
time when, as we can gather from the early history 
of the Asiatic nations, they were comparatively 
unconsolidated. 

To a traveller from the West the general physical 
aspect of the Delta, though with differences in 
detail, recalls the great alluvial plain of the Red 
River as it appears in Minnesota and Manitoba. 
The differences in climate, in the arboreal vegeta- 
tion, in the habitations of the people, and in the 
people themselves, are most striking. The people 
impress a stranger favourably. ‘Tall in stature, 
strong of limb, active in gait, industrious in their 
tillage of the soil,sand withal cheerful in aspect, 
and with well-developed heads, one wonders by 
what strange combinations of historical circum- 
stances such a people should have been trodden 
under foot by inferior races of men, and should 
now be doomed to abject poverty and oppression 
in a land teeming with all the elements of wealth, 
and in which the agriculturists, instead of inhabit- 
ing comfortable homes, herd together in groups of 
mud cabins, destitute apparently of every comfort. 
It is a sad story, but the result is that the fella- 
heen of to-day are doomed to labour for others 
rather than for themselves, and to be “‘ servants of 
servants.” May the time soon come when, under 
higher religious education and political influences, 
they may develop fully the powers inherent in 
them, and Egypt may again rise to a high place 
among the nations of the earth. Something has 
already been done in this direction by our own 
Government, so strangely placed in the position of 
guiding this long-neglected country; but much 
more remains to be done, and the elevation of the 
people is that which alone can give a stable basis 
for future prosperity. 
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u.—' I say, Cesar, he’s got inside! 


tv.—‘* What's to be done, Czsar? he won’t come out !” 
* Look here, Pompey; you take hold of him and fly up, and then 
let him drop; that'll crack him !’ 


1u1.—‘* Hammer away on his back, Pompey, and I'll nip him if he comes out.” 
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vu1.—‘* You let him drop too hard, Pompey ; he’s smashed all to bits; only a leg left—let’s divide it.” 
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HE fact that nursing was not recognised as an 

art when gentlewomen first undertook its duties, 

led sometimes to serious difficulties. Educated 
women were sorely in need of occupation when 
this new field was opened to them, and they 
rushed in knowing little of the nature of the duties 
they were about to undertake. Anxious to show 
their superiority over the style of nurses previously 
employed, they too often took to amateur doctor- 
ing and other objectionable practices. But these 
mistakes disappeared as the requirements of 
science became better understood. Among the very 
women they had despised and tried to supersede 
they found many who could teach them the real 
lessons they had to learn—lessons of obedience, 
truthfulness, punctuality, loyalty, and cheerfulness, 
all of which are indispensable in a good nurse, 
whatever may be her social rank or educational 
advantages. 

The position which hospital nurses have now 
taken up, and with which they appear perfectly 
satisfied, is that of agents in administering a sys- 
tem of relief to the sick. They now learn how to 
make poultices and to put them on, how to make 
a bed and render a patient comfortable in it, but 
they no longer ask why or when. They seek to 
carry out the doctor’s orders efficiently, and to 
educate their perceptive faculties so as to observe 
intelligently and report with accuracy all that 
occurs in his absence. They strive to become 
skilful nurses, so as to give the patients the least 
possible amount of unnecessary pain and discom- 
fort, and to gain the trust of both patients and 
doctors. 

Let no one imagine that this is work which all 
women can do. It is far otherwise. Think of the 
patient courage it demands, the strength of cha- 
racter it takes, to go on day after day, night after 
night, doing the sometimes disagreeable and often 
wearisome duties. Think of the lives which may 
be lost and the cruel sufferings which may be 
caused by bad nursing. Think of the unlimited 
good which nurses can do by their words and 
examples. ‘‘God’s possible is taught by this 
world’s loving ;” anurse’s loving ministration goes 
far towards teaching the dying God’s message of 
reconciliation even when she has no time to speak. 
“The working of the good and brave endures 
literally for ever, and cannot die ;” a nurse’s work 
shows itself in the after-lives of many patients, and 
is like a stone thrown into a river, which creates 
circles to widen and widen until they touch the 
edge of the land. 

Every year improvements are suggested and 
carried out in the manner of nursing the sick. 
The system pursued in the different hospitals varies 
considerably. 

The duties of a matron are multiform. She 
superintends nurses and nursing, and sometimes 
presides also over the housekeeping department of 
the hospital. As superintendent of the nursing staff, 
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she engages sisters, nurses, probationers, ward- 
maids, and scrubbers, and appoints them to the 
different wards; looks after their health, happi- 
ness, comfort, and behaviour ; keeps a register of 
their characters, actions, and holidays, and some- 
times pays their wages; she sees that the orders 
entrusted to her by the doctors are carefully car- 
ried out; she reports to the committee appoint- 
ments and cases of discharge, nursing details of 
interest or importance, and all new nursing 
arrangements she has to suggest ; and she shows 
universal politeness to the numerous visitors who 
come to the hospital. She is generally assisted in 
her work by a sub-matron, who acts as_ her 
amanuensis, and looks after the linen, the nurses’ 
meals, etc. A matron must be a good judge of 
character, for upon her selection of nurses the 
whole tone of the nursing staff depends. Thus 
she has to find out from applicants their object in 
taking up the profession and their ideas about it, 
and to notice all details concerning their appear- 
ance, manner, voice, movements, and dress. She 
must be strong, for she has to walk through the 
wards once or twice every day, no light under- 
taking in a large institution containing many hun- 
dreds of beds. She must possess endless tact, for 
she is the head of the little world she governs, and 
she has to settle all the disputes which arise in it, 
smooth down angry feelings, conciliate antago- 
nistic dispositions and tempers, and reprove with- 
out giving offence. Very often the women she 
deals with are older than herself, and this renders 
the blending of firmness with kindness a difficult 
task ; moreover, she is placed upon a pedestal by 
the members of her little kingdom, and her beha- 
viour is closely watched, minutely criticised, and 
carefully copied. The nursing life is in one sense 
very narrow, for the deep interest it inspires 
dwarfs all outside things, and hospital affairs 
acquire in the eyes of the nurses an importance 
which throws everything else into the shade. A 
matron has to guard herself against this evil, and 
remember it well in her dealings with her nurses. 
She must have considerable knowledge of all 
classes of society, for she comes in contact with 
the highest and the lowest at different times, and 
the prosperity of the hospital funds is increased if 
she produces a good impression upon the visitors. 
She must be able to inspire confidence in the doc- 
tors and in the committee, and show them a 
woman 


‘* in herself complete, 
Who knows her own, and what she wills to do and say ; 
One upon whom authority and reason wait.” 


She must, if possible, be good-looking, and a 
woman who knows how to dress, for thus she 
makes her influence felt inside the hospital and 
effects much for the interests of the place in the 
outside world. 
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A sister is responsible for seeing the orders of 
the doctors carried out in her ward. She directs 
the nurses, and gives practical instruction to the 
probationers. She sees the medicines and diets 
given, keeps a daily return of the remittance and 
discharge of patients, writes the wine list and 
cooking report, sends death notices to the hos- 
pital officers and noticés to the friends of patients 
when any one in her charge is placed upon the 
dangerous list. She is the mother of her ward, 
for the helplessness of the some twenty to sixty 
people under her care appeals to the maternal 
instincts of her nature, and the men and women 
in the beds seem to her but little children. To 
the nurses and probationers she is “sister,” 
and in this capacity she leads or teaches 
them; but to the patients she is ‘ mother,” 
whatever her age may be. It is to her they con- 
fide their fears when told that they must die, and 
speak of the agony it gives them to leave those 
they love ; it is she who breaks the tidings of death 
to the heart-broken relations, and comforts them 
with the assurance that their beloved was not alone 
“at the last.” The strain put upon her is very 
great, but her reward is abundant, for in no other 
hospital position is so much gratitude received. 
Many of those who are cured return from time to 
time to visit her again, and bring her flowers as 
thank-offerings, or perhaps a photograph, think- 
ing, “‘ Maybe she will like to see how well I look 
now.” 

Nurses on day duty have their breakfast gene- 
rally at 6.30 a.m., and enter the wards at 7 a.m. 
Each staff-nurse has about ten or fifteen patients 
to look after, and her first duties are to make their 
beds, to give water to all able to do anything for 
themselves, and to wash the helpless ones. After 
this she sweeps and dusts the ward, takes the tem- 
peratures of the patients, attends to their poultices, 
fomentations, etc., washes all the utensils they 
have used, gives out milk and bread, also wines, 
soda-water, and medicines from the dispensary, 
and prepares herself and the patients for the visits 
of the house-doctors. She waits upon the doctors, 
and carries out their instructions. At about twelve 
o'clock she takes round the patients’ dinners, pays 
attention that the food is hot, and that each pa- 
tient receives his right diet; she feeds all who are 
very ill, and persuades those who have no appetite 
to swallow their food. Her own dinner is hurried 
over quickly in order to prepare for the visiting 
physicians or surgeons. Three times a week she 
has to attend to the patients’ friends, answer their 
questions, and watch that no forbidden food or 
stimulants are given in mistaken kindness to the 
invalids. Tea takes place between four and five 
o'clock, and afterwards all patients ordered up for 
an hour or so have to be dressed and lifted out of 
bed into chairs. The beds are then remade, the 
wards are tidied, the doctor’s orders are attended 
to, the suppers are given, and at 8 p.m. the gas 
is turned low. At 9.30 p.m., or 10 p.m., the work 
of the day is done, and the nurse has her own 
supper and goes to bed. 

A night-nurse comes on duty at about 10 p.m., 
and receives the sister’s instructions before she 
goes to bed, and the evening orders of the house- 








doctors. ‘The most intelligent members of the 
nursing staff are generally chosen for night duty, 
but often the staff nurses take night or day duty 
alternately, in periods of a month or a fortnight. 
The work is heavy or light, according to the cascs 4 
and the number of deaths, but is more responsibie 
than day work, because the doctors are only called 
in cases of emergency, and the night-sister comes 
round but two or three times. All through the 
night the nurse is left alone, to carry out the 
doctor’s orders and to administer the medicines 
and food. If she has any spare time she pads 
splints, etc., and to fall asleep at her post is an 
almost unheard-of thing. At 6 a.m. the patients 
have breakfast, and the cups and saucers are 
washed up and put away. The sisters’ rooms and 
breakfast are then prepared, the night report is 
given, and at 10 a.m. the nurse goes to her dinner, 
and at 1 p.m. to bed. 

The dress of the nurses is usually very becom- 
ing; the white apron and cap make them look 
young and fresh, and natural flowers often rejoice 
the eyes of the patients, being worn instead of a 
brooch. It is wonderful how clean and tidy they 
manage to look in spite of their work, and how 
quickly they move about. One wishes that the 
hospitals were richer, and could afford to keep a 
larger number of nurses, for the work is exceed- 
ingly heavy, and the holidays and times off duty 
are far too short. The food also is not good 
enough or in sufficient variety, and the nurses’ 
appetites become fanciful after bad smells and 
operations, and after feeding unconscious and 
helpless patients. The moral and physical strain 
put upon nurses is very great, and they need 
recreation for their own sakes and those of the 
patients. It is strange how few people think of 
this, or remember that tickets for public gardens 
and places of amusement are acceptable to nurses. 
Social gatherings inside hospitals can seldom be 
indulged in, because they lead to flirting and 
gossip, but change of scene and thought could 
easily be provided for nurses if people would send 
tickets for entertainments to the hospital matrons. 

A probationer assists the nurse in all details of 
work, both in day and night duty, and is taught 
by the sister. She is moved from ward to ward, 
in order that she may see a large number of cases, 
and is often employed asa “special” nurse. She 
usually receives theoretical training from the 
matron, attends two courses of lectures delivered 
by a physician and a surgeon of the hospital, and 
passes a written and a wivd-voce examination. At 
the end of her pfobation, if she remains in the 
hospital, she becomes a staff-nurse in a medical 
or a surgical ward as she shows aptitude. The 
period of training lasts for one or two or three 
years. It is impossible for this training to be 
made too thorough, or for the standard of excel- 
lence to be raised too high, now that the art of 
nursing is thoroughly comprehended, and no 
longer confounded with the science of medicine. 

All class distinctions among probationers are 
carefully avoided, and their training is placed 
upon a business footing void of sentiment, the 
only degrees recognised in nursing being sister, 
nurse, and probationer. Gentlewomen are quite 
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sensible that this is the best plan, and willingly 
accept the conditions of hospital life, blacking 
their own boots, making their own beds, and 
associating on equal terms with all their fellow- 
nurses. It is to he hoped, however, that before 
long their accommodation will be improved, and 
that separate bedrooms and large bath-rooms will 
be considered imperative for all engaged in nurs- 
ing work. 

A children’s ward is a world in itself, of which 
the inhabitants are ‘“‘little people,” with different 
language, manners, feelings, and thoughts to men 
and women. Children are much more difficuit to 
nurse than adults, and to make a good children’s 
nurse a woman must possess great patience, ob- 
servation, and skill. The language of children is 
quite inadequate to express what they feel, and in 
their sorrows and wants they are more or less 
dumb. A nurse must read the “ unwritten speech” 
of their eyes, hands, and feet, and watch their 
tears, smiles, gestures, and expressions, to divine 
what they mean. A celebrated French physician, 
who had charge of the Hospital for ‘‘ Waifs and 
Strays” in Paris, declared that he was able to 
diagnose children’s diseases from the lines and 
furrows on their faces. A skilful nurse will learn 
almost as much from their cries. 

Those who would understand children aright 
must remember how completely they live in the 
present, that they are cognisant of no past and no 
future, and therefore, while they suffer, they suffer 
with their entire nature. They have no “ super- 
annuated memories,” no philosophy by which to 
rob grief of its sting; thus their sorrows fill their 
whole hearts and minds, although they weep but 
for the loss of a plaything or the broken neck of a 
doll. Most nurses love children, and hasten to 
comfort them when they are left alone in the wards. 
One can see the motherhood in the nurses’ eyes as 
they bend over the cots and soothe the children to 
sleep. And small wonder that they love children 





so well. The most beautiful thing in this life is 
the faith and trust of a child, and the world can 
never really grow old while it possesses little chil- 
dren. How tender nurses should be when they 
think of all the troubles the hospital little ones 
will perhaps one day undergo—the coldness of re- 
lations, the deceit of friends! Most of them come 
from terrible homes, where they see vice and sin 
rampant, and “‘ the world, the flesh, and the devil” 
present both night and day. No halo of love and 
goodness surrounds their poor lives, as a rule, but 
they grow up to sin in their wretched hovels as 
easily as they would grow up to be good in happy 
homes. 

There was a child in a hospital ward one night 
not long ago who lay dying on the sister’s knee. 
She heard some drunken men brawl as the 
passed under the window. ‘‘ That’s father,” the 
child said ; “‘ he comes home tipsy every evening.” 
The sister looked at the little face, and thought it 
was terrible that the child should die having known 
nothing of this world but its sin. She spoke of 
God and of heaven, but the child could not under- 
stand. So she took some violets from a cup on 
the locker, and said, ‘‘ Look at these; the flowers 
in heaven are much more beautiful than violets.” 
“‘Then I will pick them,” said the child. 

Who can tell the amount of good which is done 
by the love nurses bestow upon the hospital little 
ones? As we grow old we remember the hymns 
which we learnt at our nurse’s knee; and amid 
the turmoil of life some of us think of the words 
which our mothers said because we loved their 
voices so well. It will be thus, we may feel sure, 
with many of the hospital children when they 
become men and women, for ‘“‘their angels do 
always behold the face of our Father.’* 

M. E. H. 


* Women who desire to enter the nursing ranks are advised to write to: 
the matrons of the different hospitals, asking when vacancies for proba- 
tioners are likely to be forthcoming, and requesting that the rules and. 
regulations of the several institutions may be forwarded to them. 
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FOLK-LORE OF SHAKESPEARE. 


PART from his fame as one of the greatest 
poets that the world has produced, Shakes- 
peare was undoubtedly ene of the most 

versatile writers that has ever lived. Indeed, he 
has displayed throughout his plays such an ex- 
tensive and accurate acquaintance with all kinds 
of subjects, that books have been published and 
papers read before our learned societies for the 
purpose of showing his remarkable knowledge on 
even the most technical and abstruse questions. 
Thus, as a minute observer of the works of 
nature, he has embellished many a graphic pas- 
sage, here and there, with some charming little 
piece of natural history, thereby adding an extra 
pathos to his powerful conceptions. His inci- 
dental allusions, drawn from every conceivable 
source, further prove how deeply he must have read 





and gathered knowledge. At the same time there 
can be no doubt that he was gifted with a highly 
retentive memory, which enabled him to inter- 
weave in the most skilful and masterly manner 
those numerous apposite illustrations which adorn 
his writings on every page. ‘That this was so 
we have an additional evidence in a work lately 
published, entitled the ‘‘Folk-lore of Shakes- 
peare,”* in which are collected and grouped to- 
gether his copious references to the legends, 
popular sayings, proverbs, customs, and supersti- 
tions of bygone times. Many of these possess 
an intrinsic value from their connection with the 
social life of the Elizabethan age, but hitherto 
they have been frequently lost sight of through 





* By the Rev. T. F. Thiselton Dyer. (Griffith and Farran.) 
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the reader’s unacquaintance with that widespread 
field of folk-lore which was so well known to the 
poet. Independently, also, of Shakespeare’s 
appreciation of every branch of antiquarian lore, 
he seems to have acted upon the great principle 
of presenting his audience with matters thoroughly 
amiliar to them. In accordance, therefore, with 
this rule, he took care to incorporate into his plays 
the popular notions prevalent in his day, often- 
times—by the ridicule with which he makes his 
characters speak of them—showing that he had 
no sympathy with the grosser opinions shared by 
various classes in those times, whether held by 
king or clown. It may be truly said that if it had 
not been for Shakespeare’s plays we should never 
have fully realised how extensively, in one way or 
another, superstition permeated through all classes 
of society. 

Among some of the most curious notions and 
fanciful superstitions alluded to by the poet may 
be mentioned, firstly, those relating to what has 
been popularly designated ‘‘ folk-medicine.” Thus 
it was formerly supposed that toothache was caused 
by a little worm, having the form of an eel, which 
gradually gnawed a hole in the tooth—a belief 
referred to in ‘‘Much Ado About Nothing” 
(act iii. sc. 2) :— 


““ Don Pedro.—What! Sigh for the toothache ? 
Leonato.—Where is but a humour or a worm?” 





This fancy, it appears, was not so many years ago 
current in Derbyshire, where the following treat- 
ment was adopted. Asmall quantity of a mixture 
composed of powdered herbs was placed in a 
small vessel, into which a live coal from the fire 
was dropped. The patient then held his or her 
mouth open over the vessel and inhaled the smoke 
as long as it could be borne. The cup was then 
removed, and in its place a glass of water was put 
before the patient, into which he was to breathe 
as hard as he could for a few moments, when it 
was supposed the worm would be seen in the 
water. This notion prevails in Germany, and is 
found, too, as far off as China and New Zealand. 

The erroneous belief that infection communi- 
cated to another left the infector free is noticed 
by Timon (act iv. sc. 3), who says, ‘I will not kiss 
thee; then the rot returns to thine own lips 
again.” And in ‘ Twelfth Night” (act ii, sc. 3) 
the idea that contagion is bound up with some- 
thing appealing to the sense of smell is probably 
referred to in the dialogue below: 


“ Sir Andrew.—A mellifluous voice, as I am true knight. 
Sir Toby.—A contagious breath. 
Sir Andrew.—Very sweet and contagious, i’ faith. 
Sir Toby.—To hear by the nose, it 1s dulcet in conta- 
gion.” 


The old-fashioned theory that what hurts will 
also cure is several times mentioned, as in the 
“Two Gentlemen of Verona” (act ii. sc. 4), where 
Proteus tells how— 


“* Even as one heat another heat expels, 
Or as one nail by strength drives out another, 
So the remembrance of my former love 
Is by a new object quite forgotten.” 





And it may be remembered how in ‘“ Romeo 
and Juliet ” (act i. sc. 2) Benvolio relates— 


‘* One fire burns out another’s burning, 
One pain is lessened by another’s anguish ; 
Turn giddy, and be holp by backward turning ; 
One desperate grief cures with another’s languish.” 


Again, Launcelot in the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice” 
(act ii. sc. 5) speaks of bleeding at the nose as 
ominous, ‘It was not for nothing that my nose 
fell a-bleeding on Black Monday last.” And the 
superstition that a lie produces a blister on the 
tongue is alluded to by Timon, though in the 
malice of his rage he imprecates the minor 
punishment on truth, and the old surgery of cau- 
terisation on falsehood : 


** Thou sun, that comfort’st, burn! Speak, and be hang’d ;. 
For each true word, a blister ! and each false 
Be as a cauterising to the root o’ the tongue, 
Consuming it with speaking.” 


Of the countless superstitions connected with the 
human body, Shakespeare has not omitted to give 
illustrations, many of which still find as much 
credence as in his day. Thus, much hair on the 
head has been supposed to indicate an absence of 
intellect, to which Antipholus refers in the 
“Comedy of Errors” (act ii. sc. 2) :—‘* There’s 
many a man hath more hair than wit ;” and the 
idea of excessive fear causing the hair to stand on 
end is mentioned in that celebrated passage in 
“Hamlet” (act iii. sc. 4) where the queen, being 
at a loss to understand her son’s strange appear- 
ance during his conversation with the ghost, 
which is invisible to her, says, 


** And, as the sleeping soldiers in the alarm, 
Your bedded hair starts up, and stands on end.” 


And “ Macbeth” (act i. sc. 3) exclaims, 


** Why do I yiela to that suggestion 
Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair?” 


The notion of the brain as the seat of the soul 
occurs in “ King John” (act v. sc. 7), where 
Prince Henry says of that monarch, 


‘* His pure brain, 
Which some suppose the soul’s frail dwelling-house, 
Doth by the idle comments that it makes 
Foretell the ending of mortality.” 


That little worms were bred in the fingers of 
lazy servants was once a common belief; an idea 
to which John Banister, a famous surgeon in 
Shakespeare’s day, refers:—‘‘ We commonly call 
them worms, which many women, sitting in the 
sunshine, can cunningly pick out with needles, 
and are most common in the hands.” Thus in 
“Romeo and Juliet” (act i. sc. 4) Mercutio de- 
scribing Queen Mab, says, 


** Her waggoner, a small grey-coated gnat, 
Not half so big as a round little worm, 
Prick’d from the lazy finger of a maid.” 


Once more, the term “ hare-lip” was applied 
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to a cleft lip, so called from its supposed resem- 
blance to the upper lip of a hare. It was popu- 
larly believed to be the mischievous act of a 
malicious fairy, so in “‘ King Lear” (act iii. sc. 4) 
Edgar says of Gloucester, ‘‘ This is the foul fiend 
Flibbertigibbet; he squints the eye and makes the 
hare-lip;” and in the ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” (act v. sc. 2) Oberon, in blessing the 
bridal bed of Theseus and Hippolyta, says, 
“Never mole, hare-lip, nor scar,” etc., “‘ shall upon 
their children be.” 

That Shakespeare was a lover of natural history 
is evident, among other things, from the rich and 
varied assortment of folk-lore bearing on each 
branch of this subject scattered throughout his 
plays. In his notices, for instance, of the 
feathered race we find abundant illustrations, a 
few of which we subjoin. Thus the old vulgar 
error that the barnacle-goose was generated from 
the barnacle—a shell-fish adhering to the bottoms 
of ships—is referred to by Caliban in the “‘Tem- 
pest” (act iv. sc. 1): 


*¢ We shall lose our time, 
And all be turn’d to barnacles.” 


The notion, too, that spirits fly at cock-crow is 
mentioned by Horatio in ‘‘ Hamlet ” (act i. sc. i.), 
who relates how at its warning, 


‘* Whether in sea or fire, in earth or air, 
The extravagant and erring spirit hies 
To his confine.” 


The mysterious nature of the cuckoo—a bird 
supposed to possess the gift of second sight—is 
not omitted from the ‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ”’ (act iii. sc. i.). Bottom sings, 


‘** The plain-song cuckoo gray, 
Whose note full many a man doth mark 
And dares not answer nay.” 


It was formerly a current saying that the lark 
and toad changed eyes, a popular fancy, which 
originated in the toad having very fine eyes and 
the lark ugly ones. Hence Juliet says, 


‘* Some say the lark and loathed toad changed eyes.” 


Again, various references are made by Shake- 
speare to the ominous character of the magpie, 
crow, Owl, and rook ; and the pretty notion that the 
robin-redbreast covers with leaves any dead body 
it may chance to find is touchingly spoken of in 
“‘Cymbeline” by Arviragus, when addressing the 
supposed dead body of Imogen. 

Once more, the romantic idea that the swan 
sweetly sings before its death is pathetically 
alluded to in “King John,” where Prince Henry 
at his father’s deathbed says, 


“* Tis strange that death should sing. 
I am the cygnet to this pale faint swan, 
Who chants a doleful hymn to his own death, 
And from the organ-pipe of frailty sings 
His soul and body to their lasting rest.” 


Passing on to animals, we find the cat noticed 





—.. 


as the agent of witches, a superstition which 
often caused them to be tormented by the 
ignorant vulgar. The fatal significance of the 
dog’s howl, too, is referred to by Bolingbroke in 
“2 Henry vi” (act i. sc. iv.) where he speaks of 


‘* The time when screech-owls cry and ban-dogs howl, 
“! And spirits walk, and ghosts break up their graves.” 
According to a curious belief, a horse-hair 
dropped into corrupted water soon became an 
animal, a vulgar error mentioned in “‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra ” (act i. sc. ii.): 


** Much is breeding, 
Which, like the courser’s hair, hath yet but life, 
And not a serpent’s poison.” 


The hare, too, was supposed to engender 
melancholy in those who ate it. Hence Falstaff 
is styled by Prince Henry ‘as melancholy as a 
hare.” The proverbial generosity of the lion is 
alluded to in “‘ Troilus and Cressida” : 


‘* Brother, you have a vice of mercy in you, 
Which better fits a lion than a man.” 


According to asuperstitious notion of consider- 
able antiquity, the departure of rats from a ship 
has been considered indicative of misfortune to 
a vessel, probably from the same idea that crows 
will not build upon trees that are likely to fall, 
This belief is noticed in the ‘‘Tempest” (act i. 
sc. 2.), where Prospero, describing the vessel in 
which himself and daughter had been placed, 
with the view of their certain destruction at sea, 
says: 

‘* They hurried us aboard a bark, 
Bore us some leagues to sea; where they prepared 
A rotten carcase of a boat, not rigg’d, 
Nor tackle, sail, nor mast ; the very rats 
Instinctively had quit it.” 


The popular tradition that the head of the toad 
contained a stone possessing great medicinal 
virtues is the subject of an allusion in ‘‘ As You 


Like It”: 


‘* Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head.” 


Owing, also, to the supposed venomous character of 
the toad, superstition invested it with preternatural 
powers, and made it a principal ingredient in the 
incantations of witches. Thusin ‘* Macbeth” the 
witch gives directions : 


‘** Toad that under cold stone 
Days and nights has thirty-one 
Swelter’d venom sleeping got, 
Boil thou first i? the charmed pot.” 


That the snake in casting its skin or slough 
annually regains new vigour and fresh youth was 
once commonly believed. Hence, in ‘ Twelfth 
Night,” in the letter which Malvolio finds there is 
this passage :—‘‘ To inure thyself to what thou 
art like to be, cast thy humble slough, and appeat 
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fresh.” The popular idea, too, that a poisonous 
bite could be cured by the blood of the viper 
which darted the poison is noticed by Mowbray 
in “ King Richard 11” (act i. sc. 1.): 


‘* T am disgraced, impeached, and baffled here, 
Pierc’d to the soul with slander’s venom’d spear, 
The which no balm can cure but his heart blood 
Which breathed this poison.” 


The little spider, around which so much folk- 
lore at different times has clustered, has not 
escaped the notice of Shakespeare. Thus, in days 
gone by its web was much in request for stopping 
the effusion of blood, and hence Bottom, in ad- 
dressing one of his fairy attendants, in the ‘* Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” (act iii. sc. 1), says, 
“T shall desire you of more acquaintance, good 
Master Cobweb; if I cut my finger I shall make 
bold with you.” In accordance with an erroneous 
belief, the spider was formerly considered highly 
venomous, in allusion to which notion King 
Richard 11 (act iii. sc. 2), in saluting the ‘ dear 
earth” on which he stands, after ‘‘ late tossing on 
the breaking seas,” accosts it thus: 


‘“* Feed not thy sovereign’s foe, my gentle earth, 
Nor with thy sweets comfort his ravenous sense, 
But let thy spiders, that suck up thy venom, 
And heavy-gaited toads lie in their way, 

Doing annoyance to the treacherous feet 
Which with usurping steps do trample thee.” 


Shakespeare’s mention of fishes is not so 
frequent; yet he has given us a few items of 
curious lore in connection with them. From a 
passage in Pliny’s ‘‘ Natural History” it appears 
that anciently fishes were supposed to be infested 
with fleas, in connection with which may be 
quoted the remark of the carrier in “1 Henry 1v” 
(act ii. sc. 1), ‘‘ Your chamber-lie breeds fleas like 
a loach.” Curious to say, at the present day there 
is a fisherman’s fancy on the north coast that fish 
and fleas come together. The playing of por- 
poises round a ship on the approach of stormy 
weather is alluded to in “ Pericles” (act ii. sc. 1), 
where one of the sailors remarks :—‘‘ Nay, master ; 
said not I as much when I saw the porpus how he 
bounced and tumbled ?” 

Lastly, how varied Shakespeare’s .knowledge 
was on all folk-lore subjects may be illustrated by 
his allusions to natural phenomena. The old 
notion of the sun’s dancing at its rising on Easter 
morning is probably referred to by Romeo when 
addressing Juliet: 


** Look, love, what envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east ; 
Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops.” 


Among the pieces of weather-wisdom relating 
to the sun, he mentions a “‘ watery sunset,” which 
has generally been regarded as ominous : 


‘* The sun sets weeping in the lowly west, 
Witnessing storms to come, woe and unrest. 





The sun’s eclipse, too, as a harbinger of misfor- 
tune is described by Othello in the following 
graphic passage : 


** O heavy hour! 
Methinks it should be now a huge eclipse 
Of sun and moon, and that the affrighted globe 
Should yawn at alteration.” 


By a popular astrological doctrine the moon 
was supposed to exercise great influence over 
agricultural operations, and also over many of the 
minor concerns of life, such as the gathering of 
herbs, the killing of animals for the table, and 
other matters of a like nature. To this theory 
Shakespeare seems to give several allusions, as for 
instance in ‘‘ Hamlet,” where Laertes describes 
the weapon—poison : 


** T bought an unction of a mountebank, 
So mortal that, but dip a knife in it, 
Where it draws blood no cataplasm so rare, 
Collected from all simples that have virtue 
Under the moon, can save the thing from death.” 


In the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice,” after Lorenzo 
has spoken of the moon shining brightly, Jessica 
adds: 
** In such a night 
Medea gather’d the enchanted herbs 
That did renew old AEson.” 


The belief prevalent in days past that the moon 
was affected by the influence of witchcraft is men- 
tioned by Prospero in the ‘“‘Tempest” (act v. 
oc. 53% 


‘¢ His mother was a witch, and one so strong 
That could control the moon.” 


Its sanguine colour is spoken of as an indication 
of coming disasters in ‘‘ Richard 1,” where the 
Welsh captain remarks how 


** The pale-faced moon looks bloody on the earth.’ 


And its moisture is invariably noticed, as in the 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” (act ii. sc. 1): 


** Therefore the moon, the governess of floods, 
Pale in her anger, washes all the air, 
That rheumatic diseases do abound.” 


The pretty idea of the music of the spheres is 
beautifully expressed in the ‘Merchant of 
Venice”: 


‘© There’s not the smallest orb which thou beholdest 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins.” 


The appearance of meteors is ranked among 
omens in “ Richard 11,” as also that of comets in 
‘* Julius Cesar,” where Calpurnia remarks : 


‘* When beggars die, there are no comets seen ; 
The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes.’ 


It was formerly supposed that thunder had the 
effect of rousing eels from their mud, and so ren- 
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dered them more easy to be taken in stormy 
weather, to which we find an allusion ir. “ Peri- 
cles” : 


“¢ Thunder shall not so awake the beds of eels.” 


According to an erroneous notion, the air, and 
not the earth, was said to drizzle dew. Hence, in 
“Romeo and Juliet” (act iii. sc. 5) it is said : 


‘¢ When the sun sets, the air doth drizzle dew. 





And again in “‘ King John” (act ii. sc. 1): 
‘* Before the dew of evening fell.” 


It is unnecessary to add further instances to 
show how extensive a collector Shakespeare was 
of the folk-lore of his day; but those of our 
readers who may be desirous of following up this 
interesting subject would do well to consult the 
volume on the “ Folk-lore of Shakespeare” to 
which we have referred. 


~~ 23a 2 


MRS. BARBAULD AND 


ERSONS who walk along the crowded and 
now commonplace streets and lanes of Stoke 
Newington—a suburb absorbed into the 

great Babylon of London—have little idea of 
what it was some hundred years since, and beyond 
that time. We had occasion to call attention to 
some of its pleasant, although somewhat mono- 
tonous, old-world features a short time since in 
our paper on Samuel Rogers, but the Poet of 
Memory is only one of many interesting literary 
notabilities who, from the time of Defoe and 
Watts, found their home among what were the 
secluded and pensive shades of this pleasant 
village. To its later names and memories belong 
Mrs. Barbauld—a name now seldom mentioned, 
although she was one of the most perfectly accom- 
plished and elegant writers among English women 
of letters; with her also several other members 
of the Aikin family, of which Mrs. Barbauld her- 
self was a member. Readers of that strange but 
not the less most entertaining set of volumes, the 
correspondence of Dr. Doddridge, will remember 
with some enjoyment that sprightly Jenny Jennings 
who touched the doctor’s susceptible heart when 
he was indeed upwards of thirty years of age, and 
she a lively girl not seventeen. She appears to 
have had much admiration and affection for the 
good Philip, but not of the nature he desired. 
She married another reverend divine, one John 
Aikin, D.D., and by-and-by became the mo- 
ther of ‘he Dr. Aikin, and of Anna Letitia, so 
well known to us as Mrs. Barbauld. It is very 
pleasing and pathetic to find put together pieces 
of family history which unite the names of suc- 
cessive generations of people in whom some 
readers, at any rate, take an affectionate and 
tender interest. The little lady, for instance, to 
whom Doddridge gave his earliest affections, when 
residing beneath her mother’s roof at Kibworth, 
must always be somewhat interesting to us, and 
we like to know that she appears to have lived to 
a good age, an honoured woman, and happy wife 
and mother, while the snatches of her letters to 
the little Letitia set before us that little lady also, 
almost from her infancy, as a greedy reader and 
thoughtful student. 

The prose and poetry of Mrs. Barbauld alike 
reveal a wise and tender nature. Some persons 
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have said that the like wisdom, however, did not 
display itself-in her marriage. She married re- 
spectably—Rochemont Barbauld, a Dissenting 
clergyman of French extraction, whose ancestors 
were among the exiles or refugees of the great 
persecution of the Huguenots in France. It does 
not appear that any affection far beyond that of 
pity moved the young lady to accept him as a hus- 
band. He was a gentleman and a scholar— 
perhaps not a very able preacher; but, if not 
before marriage, certainly shortly after, he gave 
proofs of mental malady and severe aberration, 
which formed the abiding grief and terror of the 
entire married life of this estimable woman. 
Whatever solace children might have been to the 
full and yet hungry heart of such a person in the 
memory of the husband’s calamity, it is perhaps a 
great mercy that Mrs. Barbauld was never a 
mother, and it is from the daughter of a niece, 
whom she adopted as her own child, that we have 
received a most interesting little volume, ‘The 
Memories of Seventy Years: by one of a Literary 
Family,” edited by Mrs. Herbert Martin, to 
which we are’ indebted for some _ pleasant 
glimpses of the beautiful life of one whose 
name ought to be, from time to time, regilded and 
brought out into the knowledge and admiration of 
successive generations. Mrs. Barbauld appears 
to have suffered much at intervals from the vio- 
lence of her husband. At length his insanity 
became most manifest and undeniable, but she 
would not permit him to be placed under any 
restraint away from her immediate vigilance. Her 
life was passed in fears, and in guarding him from 
irritations which might increase the danger and 
the malady. At last the blow came, and upon an 
occasion when he had escaped beyond the know- 
ledge of an. attendant, through that cunning 
which the insane so often manifest, while his wife 
was anxiously waiting for and expecting his return, 
he terminated his miseries by suicide. The mar- 
riage, we have said, was as unwise as any marriage 
could be. She had been informed that he had 
known one attack of insanity, and was earnestly 
urged to break off the engagement. ‘‘ Then,” said 
she, “if I were to disappoint him he would cer- 
tainly go mad;” and so she invited her painful 
destiny. In himself he is spoken of as a noble 
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and upright Christian gentleman, but in the fits 
and paroxysms of his disease his fury was fright- 
ful. We may blame the step she took, but, having 
taken it, the history of her married life commands 
the highest admiration for firmness and tender 
heroism. And when all was over the verses in 
which she relieved her own feelings have great 
sweetness : 


‘¢ Pure spirit ! oh, where art thou now? 
Oh, whisper to my soul ! 

Oh, let some soothing thought of thee 
This bitter grief control ! 


*Tis not for thee the tears I shed, 
Thy sufferings now are o’er ; 
The sea is calm, the tempest past, 

On that eternal shore. 


Farewell! With honour, peace, and love, 
Be thy dear memory blest ; 

Thou hast no tears for me to shed 
When I too am at rest.” 


But we are anticipating the end of the married 
life before we have mentioned some of the cir- 
cumstances of the intervening years. Mr. Bar- 
bauld was for some time minister over a congre- 
gation at Palgrave, in Suffolk; and here also, 
perhaps to increase the small income derived 
from his ministerial office, he conducted a board- 
ing school. With this, however, Mrs. Barbauld’s 
name is very distinctly connected as the manager 
and teacher. It was probably not large, but the 
names of the pupils are many of them eminent 
even now: among others, Thomas Denman, 
afterwards the great barrister and Lord Chief 
Justice, who used to attribute very much of his 
success in life to the influence of his distinguished 
preceptress; and Sir William Gell, who first 
explored, and expounded in his magnificent work, 
the recently discovered Pompeii; the well-known 
and greatly-lamented Lord Daer; the Earl of Sel- 
kirk, and the sons of Lord Templetown. The lady 
herself seems to have presided over the Latin and 
English lessons, and also those in geography and 
history ; but it was for the purpose of influencing 
these pupils she wrote her ‘‘ Hymns in Prose” for 
children, of which it is not too much to say that 
as compositions they have a truly ineffable charm. 
In their way, perhaps, they are as perfect as any- 
thing in the English language. Mrs. Barbauld 
never surpassed them, and we suppose very few 
readers will sympathise with Dr. Johnson and the 
distinguished statesman Charles James Fox, who, 
when they read them, expressed their grief and 
wonder that such a mind should waste its powers 
in writing hymns for children. However com- 
paratively neglected and unknown now, not many 
compositions convey a more favourable impres- 
sion of the pathos and power of genuine and 
undefiled English. 

But the life in Palgrave was terminated by Mr. 
Barbauld’s acceptance of an invitation to the 
charge of a congregation in Stoke Newington— 
that famous little chapel on Newington Green 
associated with the names of Morton (one of the 
earliest professors of Harvard University), Daniel 





Defoe, Isaac Watts, Dr. Price, and the family of 
Rogers the poet—and it is from the Stoke New- 
ington circle that Mrs. Barbauld steps more im- 
mediately before the notice of the world of letters. 
It is probable that the great respect she com- 
manded as a teacher and guide of youth had given 
to her name a popularity and eminence preceding 
her publication. As our readers well know, there 
are persons—we have known such in our own 
day—who, while they appear to have done little 
or nothing, carry such weight by their personal 
character that they become a traditional, almost a 
mythical, power. It was somewhat thus, we sup- 
pose, with Mrs. Barbauld; her word upon any 
subject carried weight. Several motives operated 
in breaking up the establishment at Palgrave—the 
state of Mr. Barbauld’s health, the pressure of 
scholastic as well as household cares on Mrs. 
Barbauld, the great desire to be near to her 
brother, Dr. Aikin, who resided in London; with 
these also probably the desire for herself, as she 
had no children to command her interests, to 
listen to the unquestioned calls to a decided 
literary career. 

It was not, however, until after the death of her 
husband, in 1808, that she gave to the world those 
pieces which most readers have agreed to regard 
as her most characteristic performances. Her 
poem “ Eighteen Hundred and Eleven” was pub- 
lished in an ample quarto. It was a dark pro- 
phecy of the possible future of England, and the 
condition of Europe and England in that day 
certainly seemed to justify the vaticinations of the ° 
writer. It brought down upon her a furious and 
savage assault from the ‘“ Quarterly Review,” 
certainly, we suppose, from the pen of the grim 
Gifford. Murray, the publisher of the ‘ Quar- 
terly,” told Crabb Robinson that he was more 
ashamed of the article upon Mrs. Barbauld than 
of anything he had ever printed, and Maria Edge- 
worth wrote to her, “‘ I cannot describe to you the 
indignation, or rather the disgust, we felt at the 
manner in which you have been treated in the 
‘ Quarterly Review.’ So ungentlemanlike, so un- 
just, so insolent a review I never read.” Miss 
Edgeworth goes on to remark—and we heartily 
sympathise with the remark, for the review is 
before us while we write—that ‘‘ the verses, mali- 
ciously quoted by the reviewer, are so excellent 
that they speak for themselves;” and she continues 
to express her indignation that ‘“‘ any reviewer 
should dare to write so odiously of the most ele- 
gant and respectable female writer that England 
can boast.” The review had its effect, however, 
and we believe we are correct in saying that as a 
consequence of it Mrs. Barbauld shrank into her- 
self and never published again. All that followed, 
we believe, was posthumous. 

This a little perhaps apologises for the sense 
we have that this estimable lady did not give to the 
world pieces equivalent to the intimations we have 
in what she published of her very great and un- 
questioned powers, and this opinion is confirmed 
by that of no less eminent a person than Sir James 
Mackintosh. ‘That great man and most discrimi- 
nating critic does not appear to have known her 
personally, but in one of his letters he speaks of 
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the grief with which he heard of the death of 
Mr. Barbauld, and how he had wished to write 
in the attempt to express some consolation. He 
says, “‘It would have been only payment of a long 
arrear of instruction and pleasure for thirty years. 
In another sense it would have been but the pay- 
ment of a debt. I could have said little but what 
I learned from herself. If ever there was a writer 
whose wisdom is made to be useful in the time of 
need it is Mrs. Barbauld. No moralist has ever 
more exactly touched the point of the greatest 
practicable purity without being lost in exaggera- 
tion or sinking into meanness. She has cultivated 
a philosophy which will raise and animate her, 
without refining it to that degree when it is no 
longer applicable to the gross purposes of human 
life.’ The ‘Quarterly Review” carried on its 
savage attacks on Mrs. Barbauld until the year of 
her death in 1825. We have lying before us the 
passage in the “ Review” of that year, in which it 
insultingly speaks of her as ‘the venerable sibyl 
who took up her parable against England.” Pro- 
bably Miss Thackeray did not know that the 
epithet had been applied as a sneer when she 
included Mrs. Barbauld’s name in her ‘‘ Book of 
Sibyls.” 

Both before and after her husband’s death Mrs. 
Barbauld was the object of attraction and centre 
of the distinguished literary society and coterie 
assembled in the neighbourhood of Stoke New- 
ington. Through the memories preserved we 
get pleasant little glimpses of people we could 
have wished to have met. Here, for instance, is 
a note which ought to have found its way into our 
paper on “ Twenty-two, St. James’s Place.” It is 
addressed to young Mr. Samuel Rogers, residing 
at the old house in Stoke Newington, then a clerk 
in the old banking house in the city. 


** To Mr. Sam Rogers, junr., Stoke Newington. 
**Sir,—We are obliged to you for much elegant amuse- 
ment through the books which we safely received, and which 
we shall beg leave to keep a little longer. Your visit was so 
short that we wish to think of anything which may induce you 
to make us a longer; and as we are to have an assembly at the 
Long Room on Monday next, the 22nd, which they say will be 
a pretty good one, I take the liberty to ask whether it will be 
agreeable to you to be of our party, and in that case we have 
a bed at your service. I could, I am sure, have my petition 
supported by a round robin of the young ladies of Hampstead, 
which would act like a spell, and oblige your attendance ;_ but 
not being willing to make use of such compulsory methods, I 
will only say how much pleasure it would give to, Sir, 
‘* Your obliged and obedient servant, 
** A. L. BARBAULD. 


“Our dinner hour, if you can give us your company to 
dinner, is half after three.” 


This formal note gives some idea of the prim 
politeness of the time when it is remembered that 
the youthful Samuel must have been a member of 
Mr. Barbauld’s congregation when it was written. 
Mrs. Barbauld was, very naturally, especially in- 
teresting to the distinguished ladies of her time, 
who like herself cultivated the profession of the 
bookcraft. One of the most constant of these 
was the lady who has been supposed by many to 
approach most nearly to Shakespeare in the 
knowledge 2nd delineation of human passion— 





Joanna Baillie. She was aScotchwoman, brought 
up in the utmost severity of a Presbyterian house- 
hold. She said that repression of all emotion had 
been the constant lesson there; her father was an 
excellent parent, and when she had once been 
bitten by a dog, supposed to be mad, he instantly 


sucked the wound at the risk of his own life; but, . 


in all her life, she never remembered that he had 
given her a kiss. She told Mrs. Barbauld that 
when her old friends in Scotland heard that she 
had published, they were quite shocked, especially 
at the line of writing to which she had taken, 
and she said that she had herself seen in a letter 
from one, “‘ Have ye heard that Jocky Baillie has 
taken to the public line?” She was a lifelong 
friend of Mrs. Barbauld’s, who in some points 
of character she resembled. It is said of her 
that “‘ an innocent and maiden grace hovered over 
her to the end of her old age; she was pure in 
the last recesses of the soul—this meek, pious, 
noble-minded, and nobly-gifted woman.” She 
died in her ninetieth year, and her grave is next 
to Mrs. Barbauld’s in Hampstead churchyard. 
Then there was Miss Benger—Elizabeth Ogilvy 
Benger—a most pleasant historian, of whom 
Madame De Stael said that she was the most 
interesting woman she had seen in England. She 
was certainly one of the most accomplished and 
celebrated, and also one of the most suffering, 
women of her time. And then there was Lucy 
Aikin, Mrs. Barbauld’s accomplished niece, who 
has given to us so much pleasure by her charming 
historical biographies. She was naturally a very 
close and beloved companion of her aunt, who 
certainly must have needed some other com- 
panionship than that of Miss Hamond, who lived 
with Mrs. Barbauld in that capacity—a lady, the 
instances of whose absence of mind, or stupidity, 
do seem to be somewhat remarkable: as, for in- 
stance, if an egg were boiled too hard at break- 
fast she would send it down to be boiled softer; 
and when the country was talking in general 
about a woman who had been called ‘‘The Female 
Husband,” who had married, but had passed for a 
man all her life, Miss Hamond, with a doubtful 
expression, said, ‘‘ No family, I suppose ?” 
Along with these we meet with many other 
names, notably Crabb Robinson; and, in the 
little volume to which we have referred, we have 
some glimpses of an intimate friend, of whom we 
always desire to know more—George Dyer, friend 
of Charles Lamb, and of all the Lamb coterie— 
the author of the ‘‘Life of Robinson of Cam- 
bridge,” which Wordsworth thought one of the 
best biographies in the English language, an 
opinion with which, in all due modesty, we ven- 
ture to coincide. His ventures in poetry were 
not successful; we only remark this for the pur- 
pose of repeating an epigram upon his poetic 
attempts by one of his good-natured friends: 


** The world all say, my gentle Dyer, 
Thy odes do very much want fire ; 
Repair the fault, my gentle Dyer, 
And throw thy odes into the fire !” 


Then there were Charles Lamb and his sister, 
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“rabbe, the poet; James Montgomery sometimes 
turned up when in London, especially at the 
Newington residence; and Coleridge, and the 
Martineau family, and Sir Walter Scott, who used 
o say that Mrs. Barbauld had helped materially 
o make him a poet, since it was from her, through 
Dugald Stewart, that he first became acquainted. 
vith Burger’s ‘‘ Leonore,” which had so influenced 
him in attempting a new style of verse. Charles 
Lamb used to speak of Mrs. Inchbald and Mrs. 
Barbauld as “‘ the two bald ladies.” Then among 
her friends came Dr. Priestley, and John Howard, 
and Josiah Wedgewood, the great English Palissy ; 
and the intimacy continued with Samuel Rogers 
to the close of her life, and when he had already 
begun to be regarded as the Meczenas of his day ; 
and there are some pleasant little stories which, 
amongst the many told, have not come in our 
way before. The poet used to tell how once, at 
the opera, he noticed a respectable-looking, 
elderly man, who seemed to be observing him 
with keen intensity, which was not wonderful, 
considering that at that time Rogers was probably 
in the fulness of his fame, and more especially 
in such circles as that of the opera. At last, be- 
tween the acts, he came and placed himself in 
front of Mr. Rogers, and said, in a profoundly 
solemn tone, “Pray, sir, is your name Samuel 
Rogers?”  Gratified with what he supposed 
might be a proof of the popularity of his work, 
Rogers replied very graciously that it was. 
‘Then, sir,” said the other, “I should be glad 
to know, if you please, why you have changed 
your poulterer ?” 

Another capital story Rogers used to tell—an 
anecdote which had come in his way through his 
banking transactions. A sharp-witted young 
Genevese went—an entire stranger—to the head 
of the great mercantile house, the firm of Hope 
and Co., of Amsterdam, and coolly asked to be 
taken into partnership, mentioning as an induce- 
ment that he was engaged to marry a daughter of 
one of the Baring family; and he then went to 
Mr. Baring and asked for the hand of his 
daughter, and gave as the inducement that he 
expected to be taken into partnership by Mr. 
Hope, and, strange to say, he succeeded in both 
his objects. 

But we must leave this anecdotage before we 
close the paper to make yet a remark or two upon 


. Mrs. Barbauld herself. Forgotten as she is, we 


have sufficiently indicated the eminence of her 
position as a writer and her worth as a woman. 
Her essay, ‘‘Against Inconsistency in our Ex- 
pectations,” we may suppose to be well known, 
and probably every reader of this paper has felt 
the pure and elevating calm of its wisdom. Let 
us, then, add to this that it came from a mind and 
pen most likely under the necessity of schooling 
themselves by the lessons it attempts to convey. 
If the reader should think that both it ‘and its 
author’s remarks on “‘ Clarissa Harlowe” indicate 
a mind too much habituated to the philosophy of 
Seneca or the Stoics, let us turn to Mrs. Bar- 
bauld’s Hymns for some of the most devout and 
tender expressions. Those verses, for instance, 
are very sweet: 





‘** Our country is Emanuel’s land, 

We seek that promised soil ; 
The songs of Zion cheer our hearts 

While strangers here we toil. 


Oft do our eyes with joy o’erflow, 
And oft are bathed in tears ; 

Yet nought but heaven our hopes can raise, 
And nought but sin our fears. 


We tread the path our Master trod, 
We bear the cross He bore, 

And every thorn that wounds our feet 
His temples pierced before. 


Our powers are oft dissolved away 
In ecstasies of love ; 

And while our bodies wander here 
Our souls are fixed above.” 


But one of the chief characteristics of Mrs. 
Barbauld’s pen was the sprightliness of its fancy. 
Her essays carry weight and wisdom in an English 
style certainly pleasant to read; her longer poems 
have considerable imaginative strength of lan- 
guage, and there can be no doubt that these are 
the attributes which have secured for her the high 
regard she holds in the estimation of thoughtful 
readers. But we are almost surprised sometimes 
by the pleasant and adroit fancy she shares with 
her brother in so many of the pages of ‘‘ The 
Evenings at Home ”—a book which, as it was cer- 
tainly the charm of our boyhood’s reading, we do 
not think very creditable that we now never see 
nor hear of it in a boy’s library. She was fond of 
writing fanciful and enigmatical pieces, and to 
this order belong the following verses, which 
appear for the first time in the volume of 
‘** Memories ” to which we have referred :— 


“© A RIDDLE. 


‘* We are spirits all in white, 
On a field as black as night ; 
There we dance and sport and play, 
Changing every changing day ; 
Yet with us is wisdom found 
As we move in mystic round. 
Mortal, wouldst thou know the pains 
That Ceres heaps on Libya’s plains, 
Or leaves that yellow autumn strews, 
Or the stars that Herschel views, 
Or find how many drops would drain 
The wide-scooped bosom of the main, 
Or measure central depths below— 
Ask of us and thou shalt know. 
With fairy feet we compass round 
The Pyramid’s capacious bound, 
Or step by step ambitious climb 
The cloud-capt mountain’s height sublime. 
Riches though we do not use, 
’Tis ours to gain and ours to lose. 
From Araby the Blest we came, 
In every land our tongue’s the same ; 
And if our number you require, 
Go, count the bright Aonian quire. 
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Wouldst thou cast a spell to find 
The track of light, the speed of wind, 
Or when the snail, with creeping pace, 
Shall the swelling globe embrace, 
Mortal, ours the powerful spell, 
Ask of us, for we can tell.” 
(Figures on a slate.) 


Some of the verses by which Mrs. Barbauld is 
best known did not appear until after her death, 
and amongst these is what may be spoken of as a 
celebrated stanza from her poem on “ Life.” It 
is frequently quoted, as it may very well be, as if 
it were the piece complete in itself. Perhaps our 
readers will be glad to see it entire. 


“6 LIFE. 


‘* Lire! I know not what thou art, 
But know that thou and I must part ; 
And when, or how, or where we met, 
I own to me’s a secret yet. 
But this I know, when thou art fled, 
Where’er they lay these limbs, this head, 
No clod so valueless shall be 
As all that then remains of me. 
O whither, whither dost thou fly, 
Where bend unseen thy trackless course, 
And in this strange divorce, 
Ah, tell where I must seek this compound I? 
To the vast ocean of empyreal flame, 
From whence thy essence came, 
Dost thou thy flight pursue, when freed 
From matter’s base encumb’ring weed ? 
Or dost thou, hid from sight, 
Wait, like some spell-bound knight, 
Through blank oblivion’s years th’ appointed hour, 
To break thy trance and reassume thy power ? 
Or canst thou without thought or feeling be ? 
Qh, say what art thou when no more thou’rt thee?” 


But it is the last verse which has been so re- 
peatedly quoted. Indeed, there is a delightful 
freshness in its expression, and a bright and ani- 
mating hope. They are probably among the very 
last lines which fell from her pen. 


‘* Life! we've been long together, 
Through pleasant and through cloudy weather ; 
’Tis hard to part when friends are dear, 
Perhaps ’twill cost a sigh, a tear ; 





Then steal away, give little warning, 

Choose thine own time ; 

Say not Good night, but in some brighter clime 
Bid me Good morning !” 


It was Crabb Robinson who gave the volumes 
in which these verses were published to Miss 
Wordsworth, the sister of the poet. When Words- 
worth next met Robinson he said to him, “ Repeat 
me that stanza by Mrs. Barbauld.” Robinson did 
so. Then he requested him to repeat it again, 
until he learned it by heart. Then he walked up 
and down the sitting-room at Rydal repeating it 
himself, and ended by muttering, “‘I am not in 
the habit of grudging people their good things, 
but I wish I had written those lines!” 

She died in 1825, in her eighty-second year. 
Her last letter was written to Maria Edgeworth. 
Referring to her approaching end, she had said 
to Crabb Robinson, ‘‘I do not wish to be better; 
but don’t mistake me, I am not at all impatient, 
but quite ready.” To Miss Edgeworth she wrote, 
‘I believe you will allow that there is not much 
of new, or animating, or inviting to be met with 
at my age. For my part, I only find that many 
things I knew I have forgotten; many things | 
thought I knew [ know nothing about. Some 
things I know I have found not worth knowing; 
and some things I would give—oh! what would 
one not give to know? They are beyond human 
ken.” It was her brother who had written that 
beautiful couplet, which might have happily ex- 
pressed her own state as a pious wish: 


‘* From the Banquet of Life rise a satisfied guest, 
Thank the Lord of the Feast, and in peace go to rest.” 


No doubt the end was hastened by her removal, 
only a few months before her death, from Stoke 
Newington to Hampstead. It changed all her old 
ways of life; but she passed away peacefully and 
calmly, realising the last verse of one of her 
sweetest and best known hymns: 


** So fades a summer cloud away, 
So sinks the gale when storms are o’er. 
So gently shuts the eye of day, 
So dies a wave along the shore. 
Life’s duty done—as sinks the clay, 
Light from its load the spirit flies, 
While heaven and earth combine to say, 
How blest the righteous when he dies !” 
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DOCTORS OUT OF PRACTICE. 


BY J. CORDY JEAFFRESON, AUTHOR OF “A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS.” 


CHAPTER III.—THE POLITICIANS. 


= 1745—the year so fruitful of dismay to the 
Jacobites and of discomfort to the most 
cautious adherents of an irretrievably routed 
party—Dr. Beauford was summoned before the 
Privy Council to answer searching questions re- 
specting his intercourse with his Jacobite patients, 
and more particularly respecting his confidential 
dealings with Lord Barrymore. But the physician 
proved so equal to the occasion that he soon made 
the lords of the Council think they might as well 
tell him to go about his business. 

“You know Lord Barrymore?” asked one of 
the lords. 

‘“‘Intimately—most intimately,” answered the 
doctor, in the tone of a man bent on making a 
clean breast and full confession. 

** You are continually with him ?” 

‘We dine together almost daily when his lord- 
ship is in town,” replied the witness, with a grow- 
ing air of eager frankness. 

‘What do you talk about ?” 

‘Eating and drinking, my lord.” 

‘And what else ?” 

‘Well, my lord,” was the answer, preluded by 
a smile that, promising some startling revelation, 
seemed to indicate the doctor’s inability to fence 
with so direct a questioner, ‘‘we talk about— 
drinking and eating.” 

‘* Ay, ay, but what else ?” 

‘‘What else, my lord!” replied the physician, 
with a delicious assumption of simplicity and 
astonishment ; ‘*‘ we never talk of anything but 
eating and drinking, and drinking and eating.” 

It may be taken for granted that when the two 
friends pledged “the King” in their cups, they 
did not drink to King George, and that gossip 
about cookery was seasoned with piquant talk in 
vindication of their ‘“‘ principles,” and to the dis- 
credit of Hanoverian traitors. 

Dr. Beauford lived in times when politicians 
were nothing if they were not “thorough,” and 
doctors without political convictions and the 
courage to proclaim them could not hope to 
have many patients. One of Beauford’s pro- 
fessional contemporaries was Dr. Barrowby—the 
lively wit who all the year round would sooner 
sacrifice a mere acquaintance than a good jest, 
and in seasons of hotly-contested elections would 
throw his best friend over to do his party a good 
turn. Barrowby (of Abernethy, as the blunderers 
insist) was the doctor who, whilst canvassing for 
a place on the staff of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
converted a powerful well-wisher into a vehement 
opponent by a droll freak of humorous insolence. 

“Well, friend, what is your business?” asked 
the Snow Hill grocer, strutting up the shop, which 
Barrowby had entered because the tradesman was 
a governor of the hospital 





Offended by the pompous and patronising air 
of the man, who obviously hoped for more than 
his proper meed of civility, Barrowby, instead of 
suing for his vote and influence, fixed him with a 
keen glance, and then answered, slowly, ‘‘ I wanta 
pound of plums. Be good enough to put them up 
quickly.” 

Barrowby’s political fervour displayed itself 
characteristically in 1749 at the Westminster elec- 
tion, when Lord Trentham and Sir George 
Vandeput fought for the vacant seat with the 
vehemence expected of Westminster candidates 
inthe good oldtimes. Joe Weatherby, the whilom 
notorious landlord of the Ben Jonson’s Head in 
Russell Street, was sick even to death, whilst the 
talk of his neighbours all turned on the chances 
of the two rival politicians, and misled by the 
language of Mrs. Weatherby, who was incessantly 
lamenting her husband’s inability from sickness 
to record his vote for Sir George Vandeput, 
Barrowby (in attendance on the invalid) had de- 
clared that for Joe in his perilous condition to go 
to the polling booth would be for him to drive the 
last nail into his coffin. Under these circum- 
stances, Barrowby, on paying his patient a visit 
on the last polling day, was not a little astonished 
to find him up and dressed and ready for a drive 
to his proper booth. 

‘*What are you after?” cried Barrowby. 

“IT am going to poll,” Joe answered, faintly. 

“To poll! You are mad! Get to bed in- 
stantly. I won’t stand by and let you kill your- 
self.” 

“Dear. doctor,” the fever-stricken patient 
pleaded, ‘‘let me have my wish. Now that my 
wife has gone out for the day I should like to get 
as far as Covent Garden and vote for Sir George.” 

“How, Joe, what d’you mean? Sir George?” 

‘“‘Yes, sir, my mistress is all for his lordship, 
but I am a Vandeput man.” 

The case wasaltered. Seeing a sudden change 
for the better in his patient, Barrowby exclaimed, 
‘‘Wait a minute, nurse. You needn’t be in such 
haste to pull off his stockings. Here, Joe, let’s 
feel your pulse. One, two, three—pon my 
honour, Joe, it’s a good pulse; it’s much firmer 
than it was yesterday; it beats like a hammer. 
Those new pills have done youa vast deal of good. 
You’re another man.” 

‘* Sure I am, doctor,” rejoined Joe, imploringly, 
‘“‘and I should so like to vote for Sir George.” 

“Well, Joe,” returned the doctor, after a 
moment’s consideration, ‘“‘as you are so bent on 
going to this election it would be a pity for you to 
be disappointed. It’s a fine day, and the drive 
may do you good. Soas it’s to be done let it be 
done quickly. Here, my good fellow, be quick 
now that Mrs. Weatherby is out of the way. 1 
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will take you to Covent Garden in my chariot, 
and bring you back in ten minutes.” 

Delighted with his doctors condescension, 
Weatherby went off to Covent Garden, like a 
gentleman, voted on the “right side,” returned to 
his house in triumph, and died two hours after- 
wards, sinking rapidly under the reproaches of his 
wife and her friends of the Court party. 

The manner of Barrowby’s death was as remark- 
able as that of the patient for whose demise he was 
perhaps less accountable than people imagined. 
Called away to a patient from a party, where he 
had been talking and laughing with even more 
than his usual vivacity, the too light-hearted 
physician stepped into the chariot that had taken 
Joe Weatherby to Covent Garden. A few minutes 
later, on opening the door of the carriage, the 
doctor’s footman found his master lying dead from 
a stroke of apoplexy. 

The Catholics of the seventeenth century were 
in no small degree responsible for the political 
zeal that for successive generations distinguished 
the leaders of the medical profession, alike in 
London and the chief provincial towns. It is 
certain that when they could no longer corre- 
spond secretly by means of their priests, the 
Catholic families availed themselves of their 
doctors as agents for clandestine intercommunica- 
tion. Certain also is it that in times prolific of 
politico-religious dissensions the other religious 
parties followed the example set them by the 
Catholics, till it came to be taken as a matter of 
course that a successful physician was a political 
partisan. Charles 11 may have exaggerated the 
activity and influence of the faculty in the in- 
trigues of parties, but he had grounds for declar- 
ing that Dr. Lower, Nell Gwynn’s physician, did 
more mischief than a troop of horse. Whilst Lower 
held the confidence of the Whigs, Thomas Short 
was the physician in whom the Catholics of 
Charles 11’s London delighted. When Lower had 
passed from the scenes of his political energy, his 
place was supplied by Garth, of whom Swift wrote 
in the “ Journal to Stella” under date November 
17, 1711, “This is Queen Elizabeth’s birthday, 
usually kept in town by apprentices, etc. ; but the 
Whigs designed a mighty procession by midnight, 
and had laid out a thousand pounds to dress up 
the pope, devil, cardinals, Sacheverel, etc., and 
carry them with torches about and burn them. 
They did it by contribution. Garth gave five 
guineas; Dr. Garth I mean, if ever you heard of 
him. But they were seized by order from the 
secretary. The figures are now at the secretary’s 
office at Whitehall. I design to see them if I 
can.” Garth was followed by Mead, Mead by 
Monsey, and each of the three had medical con- 
temporaries, of whom it would be difficult to say 
whether they valued themselves chiefly for being 
eminent physicians or for being eminent Whigs. 
On the other side medical biography points to 
Radcliffe, Arbuthnot, Drake, and Friend. But of 
all the notable doctors of the Tory camp, Rad- 
cliffe was by far the most important and con- 
spicuous personage—the most successful within 
the lines of his special calling, and the most 
powerful outside those lines. 





In politics Radcliffe was ‘‘thorough.” Even 
the Jacobites declar.d him accountable for 
Queen Anne’s death, :nd denounced him as her 
“‘murderer.” No one doubted that his heart was 
true to the “king © er the water.” But he was 
too shrewd and ro ust a man to yield to the 
sophistries and w: rldly suggestions by which 
Obadiah Walker -vught to wheedle him into 
Romanism. ‘T] : advantages,” he wrote to 
Walker in 1688—: year of sore trial to ambitious 
and weak-kneed } rotestants, ‘‘ may be very great, 
for all that I know; God Almighty can do much, 
and so can the king; but you'll pardon me if I 
cease to speak like a physician for once, and with 
an air of gravity am very apprehensive that I may 
anger the one in being too complaisant to the 
other.” But though he repelled thus firmly the 
man who had the king’s favour, Radcliffe 
cherished a generous affection for the master of 
University, and displayed it with singular munifi- 
cence and steadiness when, driven from his 
college and fallen on evil days, the renegade had 
lost the power to push his friends’ fortunes. From 
the date of his withdrawal from Oxford, a broken 
and dishonoured man, Walker subsisted on a 
handsome allowance from the money-loving 
doctor, who in later time defrayed the charges of 
his interment in St. Pancras churchyard, and 
years after his death placed a monument to his 
memory. 

It may not, however, be imagined that the 
political doctors of olden time found all their 
patients amongst those who agreed with them in 
politics. Mead was largely employed by families 
that abhorred his party. Of the £7,000 (equal to 
£15,000 or £16,000 of Victorian money) which 
he earned in one of his most fortunate years, at 
least £2,000 came to him from the pockets of 
Tories. But Radcliffe was a still more remarkable 
example of a physician who despoiled his political 
adversaries in the way of professional service. 
Coming to town when Lower was falling out of 
favour with the Whigs, and Short was losing his 
hold on the Catholics, Radcliffe had not been 
long in London before Blackmore and Sir Ed- 
ward Hannes had as much reason as Whistler 
and Sir Edmund King for being jealous of his 
success; and in the days of his supremacy the 


* overbearing and caustic doctor was employed by 


the Whigs whom he detested almost as much as 
by the Tories whom he approved. Certainly he 
was at small pains to conciliate the leaders of 
either party. When he told Mead to treat the 
world ill if he would have it treat him well, the 
dying doctor gave counsel in harmony with his 
own practice and experience. Many of the ex- 
travagant stories told of Abernethy’s rudeness to 
his patients were altogether inappropriate to the 
great surgeon, who was by no means the savage 
he has been represented, but were precisely true 
of the Jacobite physician who, on seeing William 
111’s dropsical ankles for the first time, exclaimed 
with brutal] sincerity, ‘“‘I would not have your 
majesty’s legs for your three kingdoms.” Cynical 
and harsh to men, Radcliffe was no less sarcastic 
and disdainful towomen. To a lady of high rank, 
whose speech caused him to think her a romantic 
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and fanciful creature, he remarked, ‘‘ Phew, 
madam, you should curl your hair with a ballad.” 

Perhaps it was to Radcliffe’s credit that he was 
even less complaisant to gentlewomen of the 
highest quality than to gentlewomen of no quality 
in particular. The circumstances that resulted in 
his dismissal from the Princess Anne of Denmark’s 
service show how little he humoured the greatest 
of ‘‘the great.” Shortly after Queen Mary’s death, 
which was generally spoken of at the same time to 
his credit and discredit, he was sitting with some 
friends and wine in his favourite tavern, when a 
courtly messenger ran in upon him with a request 
that he would hasten to St. James’s Palace to pre- 
scribe for the Princess of Denmark, who was 
seriously indisposed. ‘‘ Good sir, tell her high- 
ness I’]l come when I have had another bottle,” the 
doctor replied, in a voice audible, as it was in- 
tended to be, to the speaker’s convivial companions 
and every one else in the coffee-room. A quarter 
of an hour later, when the equerry appeared with 
a still more urgent request that the physician 
would hasten to his august patient, who was 
momentarily getting worse, Radcliffe, under the 
influence of his second bottle, declared he 
should visit the Princess quite soon enough if he 
called on her next day, adding, ‘“‘Tell her royal 
highness that her distemper is nothing but 
vapours. She’s in as good a state of healthas any 
woman breathing, only she can’t make up her 
mind to believe it.” 

On the morrow, when he was met in an ante- 
room of the Princess’s apartment in St. James’s 
Palace with an announcement that he had been 
dismissed from his post and succeeded in it by his 
rival, Dr. Gibbons, Radcliffe was seized with 
furious chagrin, that caused him to tell his patients 
how atrociously he had been treated by the Prin- 
cess, who had positively had the ingratitude to 
send for a doctor who would not condescend to 
visit her when she wished to see him. Of course, 
the physician who succeeded him in the Princess’s 
confidence also came in for a liberal allowance of 
abuse from this extremely ill-used gentleman. 
Gibbons was an imbecile, a dolt, an old woman 
who could order slops and broths, and was really 
rather a clever hand at making diet-drinks, but 
knew no more than any other nurse of the science 
of medicine. Nurse Gibbons had got a new 
nursery to look after; Nurse Gibbons would soon 
find it no easy task to mit.ister to her new mistress ; 
Nurse Gibbons was just fit to wait on a woman 
who fancied herself ill when she was strong as any 
horse ; Nurse Gibbons would be troubled how to 
please her new employer, who was no gentle- 
woman to take kindly to slops and diet-drinks. 

Neither at the moment of the rupture nor in 
later time did Radcliffe’s exclusion from the 
Princess’s household lower him in social regard 
or injure him in his practice. At the moment 
when the town was laughing over his wild talk 
about Nurse Gibbons and the woman who suffered 
from ‘‘the vapours,” the affair was talked of less 
to the physician’s discredit than as an example of 
the Princess’s want of discretion. What prudent 
woman, princess or no princess, it was asked, 
would have quarrelled with the doctor who was 





alike powerful to rescue Tories and Whigs from 
the jaws of death? How could the matter ar- 
fect the doctor injuriously in later time, when it 
was known that, though regard for her own dig- 
nity precluded her from recalling the physician who 
had treated her with such outrageous insolence, the 
august gentlewoman (as Princess, and afterwards 
as Queen) used to order Gibbons’s slops to be 
thrown into their appropriate pail, and even autho- 
rised her ladies-in-waiting to consult Dr. Rad- 
cliffe about her health. Perhaps the most curious 
matter of the Jacobite doctor’s strange story was 
that the superstitious respect in which he was held 
by the Whigs was coupled with a belief on their 
part that he often neglected to visit sick Whigs 
out of spite, and was, moreover, quite capable, 
after coming to their beds, of letting them die, 
from pure malignity to their party, when he knew 
well how to save them. Often one heard it said 
of him, ‘“‘He might have saved poor Tom if he 
had liked, only poor Tom was a Whig, and so he 
left him to die.” Queen Mary died because, 
though he came to her in her last sickness, he 
would not put out all his strength and “do all he 
knew” to save her. In a passage of his “ His- 
tory ””—a passage withheld from the printed work 
but to be found in the Harleian mss.—Bishop 
Burnet remarked, “I will not enter into another 
province, nor go out of my profession, and so will 
say no more of the physician’s part, but that it was 
universally condemned, so that the Queen’s death 
was imputed to the unskilfulness and wilfulness of 
Dr. Radcliffe, an impious and vicious man, who 
hated the Queen much, but virtue and religion 
more. He was a professed Jacobite, and was by 
many thought a very bad physician, but others 
cried him up to the highest degree imaginable. 
He was called for, and it appeared that his opinion 
was depended on. Other physicians were called 
in when it was too late.” The reader may be left 
to imagine what preposterous things were believed 
and said by the multitude of the Jacobite doctor, 
when a man of Burnet’s intelligence and culture 
could write in this strain of the Queen’s chief 
medical attendant. 

The story of Radcliffe’s murder of Queen Anne 
is even more amusing. When the Queen’s “‘ hour” 
was drawing nigh, the ladies, who had so often 
consulted about their mistress under “the rose,” 
and half a hundred equally transparent and ridi- 
culous artifices, were urgent that the great phy- 
sician—the only man able to recover her majesty 
—should be openly sent for and entreated to dis- 
miss his long-nursed animosity against his royal 
mistress, and out of his magnanimity to save her, 
the country, and the Jacobite party from imminent 
destruction. The advice of the ladies was so far 
taken that Lady. Masham ventured to dispatch 
an equally urgent and conciliatory message to 
Radcliffe, then lying at his country house in Car- 
shalton. But the doctor, already stricken with the 
mortal illness that killed him within three months 
of the Queen’s death, could only answer that it 
was impossible for him to wait on her majesty. 
The doctors reply to Lady Masham’s summons 
was regarded by the courtiers and gossips as the 
Queen’s death-warrant. ‘‘ She continued,” Charles 
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Ford wrote to Swift in the body of a letter that 
must have set the dean chuckling, “ill the whole 
day. In the evening I spoke to Dr. Arbuthnot, 
and he told me that he did not think her dis- 
temper was desperate. Radcliffe was sent for to 
Carshalton about noon by order of the Council, 
but said he had taken physic and could not come. 
In all probability he had saved her life, for I am 
told that the late Lord Gower had been often in 
the condition with the gout in the head, and Rad- 
cliffe kept him alive many years after.” All the 
comedy of this epistle, written, any one would 
infer from the body of the document, after the 
Queen’s death, is not apparent to the reader till 
he comes to the postscript, which gives the latest 
intelligence in these words: “The Queen’ is 
something better, and the Council again ad- 
journed till eight in the morning.” The Queen, 
however, died on the following day, when murmurs 
were heard in every quarter of the town against 
the disloyal and impious physician who had lin- 
gered in the enjoyment of his rural retreat when 
by journeying to town he might have prolonged 
her days and saved the country from the grasp of 
the Hanoverian faction. 

What wonder that the public exaggerated the 
doctor’s power in this manner when Arbuthnot, a 
Tory physician, could gravely tell Swift of the 
malicious delight taken by Radcliffe “in pre- 
serving my Lord Chief Justice Holt’s wife, whom 
he attended out of spite to her husband, who 
wished her dead.” For the moment the Whigs, 
who gained so much, and the Tories, who lost even 
more by the Queen’s demise, generally concurred 
in the opinion that had Radcliffe (the Tory) has- 
tened to her side, as true Tory should have done, 
instead of leaving her in a position of which 
young Dr. Meade (the Whig) made himself the 
master, Good Queen Anne would still have been 
in life and power. For some weeks the outcry 
against Radcliffe was superlatively violent. In 
the House of Commons it was moved that the 
physician, as one of the representatives of Buck- 
ingham, should be summoned to attend in his 
place in order that he should be fitly censured by 
the House for neglecting to attend her late 
majesty, and thereby contributing to the causes 
of her death—a proposal all the more painful to 
the doctor because it proceeded from a baronet 
whom he had long numbered amongst his closest 
friends, and with whom, as he pathetically re- 
marked in the ensuing letter, he had “drunk 
many hundred bottles.” 

‘ Dear sir,” the physician wrote from Carshalton 
on August 7th, 1714, “I could not have thought 
so old an acquaintance and so good a friend as 
Sir John always professed himself would have 
made such a motion against me. God knows, my 
will to do her majesty any service has ever got the 
start of my ability, and I have nothing that gives 
me greater anxiety and trouble than the death of 
that great and glorious princess. I must do that 
Justice to the physicians that attended her in her 
illness, from a sight of the method that was taken 
for her preservation transmitted to me by Dr. 
Meade, as to declare nothing was omitted for her 
Preservation, but the people about her—the 





plagues of Egypt fall upon them !—put it out of 
the power of physick to be of any benefit to her, 
I know the nature of attending crowned heads to 
their last moments too well to be fond of waiting 
upon them without being sent for by a proper 
authority. You have heard of pardons being 
signed for physicians before a sovereign’s demise. 
However, as ill as I was, I would have went to 
the Queen in a horse-litter had either her majesty, 
or those in commission next to her, commanded 
me so to do. You may tell Sir John as much, 
and assure him from me that his zeal for her 
majesty will not excuse his ill-usage of a friend 
with whom he has drunk many hundred bottles, 
and who cannot, even after this breach of the 
good understanding that was ever preserved 
between us, but have a very good esteem for 
him.” 

Whilst it was under consideration whether 
Radcliffe should be formally censured by the 
House of Commons, there is evidence (albeit 
scarcely conclusive evidence) that thirteen pas- 
sionate fools made a resolve and compact with 
one another to waylay the physician on his road 
from Carshalton to Croydon, and avenge the 
Queen’s death with his assassination. One is 
reluctant to believe that thirteen Englishmen 
could have been found in the first year of George 1 
capable of planning so monstrous an outbreak of 
fanatical malevolence. But if he was not in this 
matter the victim of a cruel and stupid hoax, it 
must be taken for true history that the physician 
was saved from a violent death, and preserved 
for several more weeks of torture from an over- 
powering malady by this curious epistle. 


“ Doctor,—Tho’ I am no friend of yours, but 
on the contrary one that could wish your destruc- 
tion in a legal way, for not preventing the death 
of our most excellent Queen, whom you had it in 
your power to save, yet I have such an aversion 
to the taking away men’s lives unfairly, as to 
acquaint you that, if you go to meet the gentle- 
man you have appointed to dine with at the Grey- 
hound, in Croydon, on Thursday next, you will be 
most certainly murthered. I am one of the per- 
sons engaged in the conspiracy, with twelve more, 
who are resolved to sacrifice you to the ghost of 
her late majesty, that cries aloud for blood ; therefore, 
neither stir out of doors that day, nor any other, 
nor think of exchanging your present abode for 
your house at Hammersmith, since there and 
everywhere else we shall be in quest of you. I 
am touched with remorse, and give you this notice; 
but take care of yourself, lest I repent of it, and 
give proofs of so doing by having it in my power 
to destroy you, who am your sworn enemy. 

— 

No hoax was suspected in this strange epistle 
by its recipient, who, keeping himself a close 
prisoner at Carsharlton, though he was very 
desirous of paying London another visit, spent 
the last weeks of his life in lively fear of assassi- 
nation—an apprehension that, aggravating the 
irritability and gloom begotten of gout, was doubt- 
less in some degree accountable for the fatal 
course of his bodily disorder. Doleful in its cir 
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cumstances, the conclusion of this famous phy- 
sician’s career would have been even more dismal 
had it not been for the sympathetic attentiveness of 
several of his old medical friends, who, to the 
neglect of their patients and professional interests, 
paid him frequent visits. Meade’s horses were 
often seen on the road from London to Carshalton 
during those mournful weeks, and on one of his 
frequent journeys to his failing patron and friend, 
the young and rapidly rising doctor took with him 
the beautiful Bible, which had in former times 
been perused by William mr. In one of the 
Lansdowne mss. Kennet relates that on his last 
visit to his patient at Carshalton, Meade had 





N the series of 
real processes 
already enu- 

merated we may 

find a partial ex-~ 
planation of the 
phenomena of earthquakes, although the ulte- 
rior causes that start and maintain these pro- 
cesses must be sought over a wider field. It 
is time, however, to return for a little to the 
consideration of the phenomena of volcanic 
eruptions. 

Such is the force of the tradition of a fiery 
interior of the earth that it is almost impossible 
to find language for the description of volcanic 
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occasion to observe that the dying man had turned 


over the leaves of the seasonable present from the 


first chapter of Genesis to the middle of Exodus, 
‘‘whence,” observes the writer of the memoran- 
dum, ‘it might be inferred that he had never 
before read the Scriptures, as I doubt must be 
inferred of Dr. Linacre, from the account given 
by Sir John Cheke.” It was thus that the great 
physician passed at a moment of unmerited dis- 
credit from a generation that had formerly 
honoured him far above his deserts, “falling a 
victim,” as his original biographer assures his 
smiling readers, ‘to the ingratitude of a thank- 
less world and the fury of the gout.” 


PUY DU DOME, AUVERGNE. 


phenomena that does not imply in every line the 
existence of such a fiery core. - In watching 
volcanic eruptions, and in reasoning about them, 
we instinctively regard them as the mere outward 
signs and symptoms of a general internal fire. 
We hastily assume that the slight rise of tempera- 
ture in mines and borings, the shocks of earth- 
quakes in non-volcanic regions, the tumultuous 
forms of mountains, and many other appearances, 
are necessarily connected with the fiery eruptions 
of the volcano. The question whether the intense 
heat of the volcano may be a local and superficial 
product appears to have been rarely considered. 
But if it be a superficial product the usual reason- 
Ings about it are obviously vitiated by a basis of 
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illusion. Supposing that the volcanic gases are 
combustible gases, and that the liquid material 
emitted is a combustible material, we have obvi- 
ously presented to our observation only the pro- 
ducts of combustion. We are like the moth who 
should reason on the nature of a gas flame, main- 
taining that carbonic acid 
and water are the only 
substances emitted, and 
that these substances be- 
ing incombustible must 
be intensely heated in the 
depths of the gasometer; 
or like a philosopher from 
another sphere, standing 
at the mouth of a furnace, 
and arguing that as no- 
thing combustible comes 
out therefore nothing com- 
bustible can be within. If 
combustible gases are 
emitted in volcanic erup- 
tions it is barely possible 
that any portion should 
escape unburnt. If com- 
bustible magma is ex- 
truded it is barely possible 
that any portion should 
escape unoxydised into 
the air. All evidence re- 
garding the nature of the 
gases emitted by volcanoes 
is to the effect that they are 
precisely what we should find if a mixture of gases 
resembling the gas of gas-works were burnt in the 
volcanic crater and in its porous walls. Spectro- 
scopic observations have proved of late years that 
in volcanic eruptions there really does occur an 
extensive burning of such gases. ‘A volcano,” 
says Deville, “‘is a crater to which converge the 
products of the combustion of various gaseous 
compounds. In proportion to the distance from 
this centre the indications of a decreasingly ener- 
getic combustion are met with.” Dr. Geikie 
remarks that ‘‘ Herr Siemens has been led, from 
observations made in May, 1878, at Vesuvius, to 
conclude that vast quantities of hydrogen gas, or 
combustible compounds of hydrogen, exist in the 
earth’s interior, and that these, rising and explod- 
ing in the funnels of volcanoes, give-rise to the 
detonations and clouds of steam.” Herr Siemens 
being the greatest recent authority on the power 
of heated gases, his evidence is peculiarly valuable. 
But ample proof already existed, obtained in the 
exceptional cases in which the gaseous emana- 
tions of volcanoes had been emitted under water, 
or otherwise preserved from contact with the air, 
so that the original gas, and not the burnt pro- 
duct, was submitted to analysis. 

It is less easy to ascertain the real nature of the 
fresh unburnt lava, or rather of that mysterious 
magma of which lava is the burnt product. Emis- 
sions of lava are not to be trifled with, and cannot, 
like the gases, be collected in a chemist’s receiver. 
Sea water exercises on burning lava such powerful 
chemical effects that it is no less altered under its 
influence than under that of the atmosphere. Dr. 
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Prestwich has ingeniously suggested that the cold 
of the glacial period might have produced a tem- 
porary lull in the intensity of volcanic action. 
However this may be, there is certainly more 
chance that unburnt lava should be preserved un- 
changed if emitted in the polar regions than in 





NORTH GREENLAND. 


OVIFAK, 


any other climate. In 1870 Professor Nordens- 
kiold discovered at Ovifak, on the coast of Green- 
land, large masses of iron, supposed at first to be 
of meteoric origin. They contained, moreover, 
between four and five per cent. of carbon and about 
one per cent. of sulphur. M. Daubree, who has spe- 
cially devoted himself to the study of meteorites 
and the testing of theories regarding the nucleus 
of the earth, writes as follows of this discovery :— 
“‘ One may consequently admit that the masses of 
iron which appear to constitute the deeper regions 
of the terrestrial globe are not wanting in carbon, 
both combined and free, and that they may thus, 
in this respect, resemble meteorites, and especially 
the masses of Ovifak.” It is now generally ad- 
mitted that these masses of Ovifak are not of 
meteoric origin, but that they had simply fallen 
out of a neighbouring mass of solidified basaltic 
lava. This lava has been found not only beside 
the supposed meteorites, but also at other points 


' of the coast, and it not only contains masses of 


iron, but is intimately penetrated throughout with 
metallic iron of the same composition as that of 
the supposed meteorites. ‘‘The conclusion is,” 
says M. Stanislas Mennier, a special authority on 
this subject, “‘ that the metal proceeds from the 
deep regions of the globe, and represents conse- 
quently a specimen of the metallic nucleus of the 
earth.” The masses of iron found by Pallas in 
Siberia appear to be of similar origin. ‘‘ More 
than one mass of iron regarded as a meteorite,” 
says De Lapparent, “‘ might well, as in the case of 
the native iron of Ovifak, take its place among 
bodies of terrestrial origin.” In place of founding 
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on this discovery speculations on the nature of 
meteorites and the nucleus of the earth, it is cer- 
tainly allowable to register, as a well-ascertained 
fact, the conclusion that the commonest form of 
lava poured from fiery volcanoes is originally a 
highly combustible substance, capable of emitting, 
when brought at a moderate temperature in con- 
tact with the air, a great amount of heat, owing to 
the burning of the carbon, sulphur, and iron, 
which is still intimately mixed with its substance 
in considerable proportions, even after long expo- 
sure to the polar air. When we remember that 
this material is emitted from volcanoes in admix- 
ture with vast quantities of highly combustible 
gases, we must admit that the superficial burning 
which actually takes place in volcanic craters and on 
lava streams may be, for all that we know to the 
contrary, the main source of the intensity of their 
temperature. 


IV. 


I wRITE from a Spanish kitchen near the crest 
of the Pyrenees, beside a fire composed of an 
entire tree, surrounded by five great dogs whose 
spiked collars are a formidable protection from 
the wolves and boars of the surrounding forest. 
A few days since I crossed the mountains with 
mules and miners bringing dynamite and boring- 
tools to open up a new mining region rich 
in mercury, silver, and copper. To-day the thaw, 
following an unusually heavy snowstorm, has 
stopped the work of unearthing the ancient gal- 
leries excavated by former local adventurers. 

Coming here from the plains of France the 
road is a perpetual ascent. The Pyrenees rise 
abruptly as an irregular mass, corroded by streams 
and rain. But on reaching the summit of the 
range you step suddenly on a boundless plateau, 
and perceive that what is called the Pyrenean 
chain is simply the rough, timeworn edge of the 
vast plateau of Spain. All along the chain this 
view may be verified as nearly approaching the 
truth. Usually from the Spanish plateau the sur- 
face rises so gradually that no imposing mountains 
appear to the north, while looking southward 
from the low French plains a steep rocky wall 
bounds the horizon with its dark, snow-sprinkled 
precipices. The form of the Pyrenees, as repre- 
sented on maps, like a long, sharp roof, suggest- 
ing upheaval along the centre, is altogether 
misleading. It is only of late years that by 
detailed study and exact representation a correct 
impression of the great features of the earth’s sur- 
face is being gradually attained. And these 
features are being thus recognised as no results 
of tumultuous outbursts of internal fires, but as 
the slight inequalities produced by gradual and 
irregular changes in the rock masses of the 
earth’s crust, due to processes that must be of 
very various and complex character. On any 
theory the facts of mountain structure compel the 
admission that vast pressures are laterally trans- 
mitted, producing foldings and contortions of the 
rocks sufficient to account for many protube- 
rances of the surface; and on any theory it must 
be admitted that these movements occur as 7#f the 





external, and therefore most extensive, shell of 
the globe were in process of sinking down, adapt- 
ing itself by squeezing, crushing, and crumpling 
together, to a smaller shell beneath. But these 
features obviously admit of various explanations. 
The same results would follow from an expansion 
of the earth’s outer crust as from a contraction of 
the nucleus, and the combination of many and 
various processes tending to produce subsidence 
would probably, owing to the lateral extension of 
their effects, yield the same superficial results as 
would follow from the general contraction of a 
molten globe. Undoubtedly the latter theory is 
the simplest, and has enjoyed an extensive popu- 
larity; it accounts in a rough fashion for the facts 
at the price of ulterior difficulties ; it is a deus ex 
machina of superabundant power and plastic attri- 
butes ; but to those who regard modern science as 
yet in its infancy—as ‘‘ just beginning to toddle,” 
to quote words from the lips of one of the fore- 
most philosophers of our day—the igneous theory 
is of that @ prior’ character which is unfavourable 
to the progress of research. It is certainly more 
useful to investigate and classify the various pro- 
cesses which certainly obtain in the rocks, and to 
leave the igneous theory for future use when we 
have clearly ascertained that those processes are 
inadequate, and that no additional processes of 
similar character remain to bediscovered. In the 
present state of science it is scarcely possible to 
affirm the insufficiency of even the chemical and 
other causes that have been discovered within the 
last few years. That these causes produce sinking 
in one district and upheaval in another, and that 
the very frequent crumpling of the superficial 
rocks is not produced by mere contraction of the 
earth’s interior, but also in great part by expan- 
sion of the outer crust, through gradual oxydation 
and intrusion of material from below, as suggested 
by De la Beche, is a view that can be maintained 
in scientific detail. 

The discovery of Sir Humphrey Davy that the 
earths and alkalies were simply the rust of metals 
that, in their unoxydised and metallic state, had 
never yet been seen by human eye, is one of the 
most brilliant triumphs of the science of the pre- 
sent century. Suddenly, in a moment, that for- 
tunate philosopher, watching in the laboratory of 
the Royal Institution the metallic button that the 
application of a powerful electric current to a drop 
of fused potash produced at the termination of a 
wire, could affirm that, in all probability, the 
masses of the Alps and the Himalayas, the plains 
of the Pampas and the Sahara, all the rocks of the 
earth that the human race had trodden for six 
thousand years, were in reality composed of the 
mere rust of metals soft as lead or brilliant as 
silver. Naturally he concluded that the interior 
of our globe was but a mass of these brilliant 
metals, and that their oxydation, or gradual burn- 
ing, by the slowly penetrating atmosphere and its 
attendant moisture, was the source of volcanoes 
and of the internal temperature of mines. With 
characteristic modesty and the true spirit of re- 
search, he examined the phenomena of Vesuvius, 
and, failing to find the expected results of his 
theory in the eruption that he was enabled to 
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witness, he occupied himself no further with the 
subject. Later observations, under more favour- 
able circumstances, have proved that the evidences 
sought by Davy, especially the evolution of hydro- 
gen, are really to be found in abundance, as has 
been mentioned in a preceding page. Even 
before these evidences had been successfully 
detected, Daubeny derived from extensive ob- 
servation of active volcanoes conclusions favour- 
able to the theory of Davy. But all the evidence 
in favour of this theory is equally favourable to the 
view that the elements whose oxydation yields the 
heat to be accounted for are reduced to the un- 
oxydised condition by processes that accompany 
their accumulation in the rocks. The history of 
the earth as recorded in geology affords no satis- 
factory evidence of the progressive changes that 
would accompany the gradual and constant oxy- 
dation of a primitive unoxydised nucleus ; all the 
satisfactory evidence accumulated is in favour of 
the view that the changes which occur are of 
cyclical character, the processes that occur to-day 
being the result of similar processes in the past 
and the source of similar processes in the future. 
Thus the granitic masses which to-day crumble 
into clay, sand, and salts are the source of similar 
granitic masses that must gradually form at the 
base of the new rocks produced by the accumula- 
tion of such detritus. Thus the mountains which 
to-day yield mud, sand, and dissolved salts to the 
torrents of their slopes are preparing vast accumu- 
lations in the neighbouring seas which in future 
time may yield rock masses no less formidable 
than those of the Alps and Himalayas. Thus the 
metallic veins of the existing mining districts, 
yielding metallic solutions to the waters of the 
surface and the interior, afford the constituents 
which are necessary to the formation of new ribs 
of metal in later crevices of the rocks. Thus the 
buried forests and meadows of former soils 
clothed with vegetation yield to the present atmo- 
sphere the carbon necessary to sustain the vege- 
table life that provides by its accumulations the 
coal deposits of a future age; and the limestones 
dissolved in the rivers of our day are carried to 
the ocean to form the material of the shells that 
build the limestones of the future. And similarly 
we may suppose that the organic matter, the car- 
bon, the fuel, necessary to the production of 
reduced or unoxydised metallic elements, is 
afforded by the perpetual burying of organic 
matter, which takes place as a necessary part of 
the complex process through which rocks are pro- 
duced by the transport of mud, sand, and salts 
into the oceans that, in their mobile and varying 
depths, receive the deposits that will form the 
plains and mountains of the future. As in the 
smelter’s furnace the action of the fuel extracts 
the metal from its ore, so in the earth the buried 
fuel may produce metallic masses in some respects 
resembling those to which Davy attributed the 
Origin of volcanic and internal heat. The gradual 
Insensible process of reduction throughout long 
ages in the rocks may yield the same result as 
the rapid and coarser process of the smelter; and 
the natural process, like all the works of nature, 
iS more perfect, with less loss, and therefore 





requiring a smaller proportion of fuel. And 
‘thus we find the ancient granites usually de- 
void of organic matter, which, on the whole, is 
less abundant in proportion to the time during 
which the rocks have been buried under condi- 
tions favourable to the employment of their 
organic impurities in the processes of reduction 
indicated above. 

Such is the rough outline of the chemical theory 
of volcanoes which may be maintained in the pre- 
sent state of science. But little reading is required 
to assure any intelligent mind that the process 
must admit of innumerable local variations in 
conformity with the infinite complexity of the 
internal anatomy of our globe. 

This chemical view of the origin of volcanic 
action is favoured at the present day by compara- 
tively few geologists. Dr. Percy, whose lectures 
on chemical geology form the only compendium 
of that science contributed by an English author, 
appears inelined to admit some such explanation 
of volcanic heat. De Lapparent, whose recent 
“Manual of Geology” is the work of an uncom- 
promising upholder of the doctrine of a molten 
interior, admits that the chemical theory ‘can 
invoke in its favour the indulgence, perhaps even 
the favour, of some distinguished scientists.” His 
objections are a fair sample of those usually urged 
against it. He remarks that some volcanoes 
‘rest on granite—that is to say, a fundamental 
rock, beneath which there are neither limestones 
to evolve carbonic acid, nor coal-beds to yield 
hydrocarbons by distillation, nor salt deposits to 
furnish salt ;” that other volcanoes rest on gneiss 
and mica-schist, and others on Silurian rocks, 
which he regards as poor in supplies of fuel; and 
he asks how it is that volcanic energy can attain 
its greatest intensity in tropical regions, which are 
precisely those least adapted to the formation of 
beds of coal. Such objections are in part mere 
theoretical consequences of the internal-fire theory, 
in part mere slips of memory, such as must affect 
the writing of any work of extensive scope, such 
as the exhaustive and incomparable manual of De 
Lapparent. There exists no independent proof 
that granite is a fundamental rock, and few known 
granites are of so great an age as those Laurentian 
strata of America, in which Principal Dawson has 
detected ‘‘immense deposits of graphitised 
plants,” as well as extensive masses of limestone. 
The granite of the Pyrenees frequently presents 
interbedded limestones of Silurian, Devonian, or 
carboniferous age, and there is good evidence 
that many granitic masses may be only cakes of 
granite overlying older sedimentary rocks. Petro- 
leum is a constituent of the granite of Broddbo; 
and other forms of carbon abound, especially in 
the Pyrenees, in the limestones formerly classed 
as primitive. Salt has been abundantly detected 
in the microscopic pores of granite. Petroleum, 
during the last twenty years, has proved chiefly 
abundant in the older rocks formerly supposed to 
be the witnesses of an almost lifeless world. 
Even Humboldt has mentioned in his travels an 
oil-spring emanating from mica-slate. Bitumen 
runs from the kilns where the Silurian limestone 
of Niagara is burnt for lime. Silurian rocks are 
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very often peculiarly rich in carbon. 
have elapsed since the discovery of considerable 
beds of coal in Greenland, under a climate appa- 
rently less adapted to its formation than the least 
favourable regions of the tropics. Scarcelya year 
passes without the discovery of some new fact of 
observation tending to remove some supposed dif- 


ference between the oldest and the newest deposits. . 


Few years 
.} 





All statements founded upon the absence of evi- 


dence are, in the present fragmentary condition. 


of geology, liable to be overthrown to-morrow by 
the turning of some new page in the immeasur- 
able archives of the earth. The temptation to 
complete a theory seems, however, irresistible 
wherever the imperfection and obscurity of the 
records leave free scope to the imagination. 





ENGLISH HOMES IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


THE ELIZABETHAN PERIOD. 


III.—ITS FURNITURE. 

















N England, anterior to the Tudors, 
the furniture used by nearly all 
classes was of the very simplest 
and plainest. Rough planks were 

the usual seats, the table was a board placed on 

trestles, and removed after meals, while the floor 
was covered with rushes, straw, or hay. Fitz- 

Stephens, the biographer and secretary of Thomas 

a Becket, mentions that his apartments were every 

day in winter covered with clean hay or straw, and 

in summer with green rushes or boughs, this 
being particularly insisted upon because of the 
number of his retinue and the many gentlemen 
who paid court to him. Many of them could not 
be accommodated at table, and had to sit, in all 
their finery, upon the floor. 

The chamber, or bower, was furnished with a 
little more regard to comfort. “It is frequently 
represented,” says the writer of “Our English 








Home,” “with a table, a few stools, an arm- 
chair, and a cupboard for the household treasures. 
The bed, which consisted of a sack of straw, was 
placed on a bench in a recess, with a coverlet of 
felt or skin, with sometimes a curtain before it. 
The elegancies of home were few in this stage of 
history, yet on festive occasions a cloth was spread 
upon the table—a luxury one would scarcely have 
supposed to have been appreciated; but, as the 
Anglo-Saxons took the meat from the dishes with 
their fingers—hardly deigning to use the knife— 
it was probably intended for wiping the hands, 
and not spread from any feeling of refinement. 
The table garnish was not very extensive; a few 
wooden platters, some knives and spoons, an 
abundance of drinking-cups, and dishes for the 
meat were the principal articles; utensils of gold 
and silver were reserved for the service of wine; 
the meat was brought to table in large joints, 
and carved by an attendant. The Saxons were 
neither luxurious nor fastidious at table.” Still, 
among the wealthy there were evidences of taste 
and cultivation. Tapestry was brought to them 
from India even in those early days ; it was termed, 
in their homely manner, “ wall clothes.” Aldhelm 
speaks of hangings dipped in purple dye. Such 
were luxuries for the rich alone. 

From this epoch to that of Elizabeth’s reign is a 
great leap, and the gradual increase of conveniences 
and luxuries cannot be traced through all its in- 
tricate ramifications within the limited space at 
command. While there was still much lacking in 
comfort, there was a degree of splendour in some of 
the Elizabethan furniture that puts that of to-day to 
shame. ‘‘ Carved and inlaid bedsteads, with hang- 
ings of cloth of gold, paled with white damask 
and black velvet, and embroidered with heraldic 
badges ; blue velvet, powdered with silver lions ; 
black satin, with gold roses and escutcheons of 
arms ; tapestry of cloths of gold and silver for 
hanging on the walls; gold plate, enamelled with 
precious stones, and cloths of gold for covering 
tables, must have exceeded in magnificence any 
idea we can form of their effect.” Yet we must 
remember that these were the accessories of 
wealth and nobility alone, while on the other 
hand the comfort of a carpet was seldom—and 
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the luxury of a fork never—known during the 
reign under review. 

Harrison, an eye-witness of the improvements 
introduced into home-life about this time, has left 
us a graphic description. ‘‘ The furniture of our 
houses,” says he, ‘‘ exceedeth, and is growne in a 
maner euen to passing delicacie; and herein I 
doo not speake of the nobilitie and gentrie onlie, 
but likewise of the lowest sort in most places of 
our south countrie, that have anie thing at all to 
take to. Certes, in noblemen’s houses it is not 
rare to see abundance of arras, rich hangings of 
tapestrie, siluer vessell, and so much other plate 
as may furnish sundrie cupbords, to the sum 
oftimes of a thousand or two thousand pounds at 
the least; whereby the value of this, and their 
other stuffe, dooth growe to be almost inestimable. 
Likewise, in the houses of knights, gentlemen, 
merchantmen, and some other wealthie citizens, 
it is not geson to behold generallie their prouision 
of tapestrie. Turkie work, pewter, brass, fine 
linen, and thereto costlie cupbords of plate,” etc. 
Farther on he speaks of the improvements in 
lodgings. ‘‘ Our fathers,” he tells us—‘“‘ yea, we 
ourselues also—haue lien full oft vpon straw 
pallets, on rough mats couered onlie with a sheet, 
vnder couerlets made of dogswain, and a round log 
under their heads, instead of a bolster or pillow. 
If it were so that our fathers, or the goodman of 
the house, had, within seuen yeares after his mar- 
riage, purchased a mattress or flockebed, and 
thereto a sacke of chaff to rest his head vpon, he 
thought himselfe to be as well lodged as the lorde 
of the towne.” He proceeds to show how pewter 
had supplanted “‘treene” * platters, and silver or 
tin the wooden spoons, and how even the small 
farmer now expected to have three or four feather- 
beds, so much tapestry, a fair quantity of pewter 
in his cupboard, ‘‘a siluer salt, a bowle for wine, 
and a dozzen of spoones to furnish up a sute.” 
The country was decidedly “looking up,” as our 
cousins across the water would say. 

Paper-hangings were as yet unknown, but the 
productions of the loom more than compensated 
for those now universal wall-coverings. ‘The mer- 
chants made rapid fortunes by their commerce in 
the rich stuffs of Arras and Brabant, and a few 
yards of valuable tapestry formed ofttimes a royal 
present. Shakespeare makes constant allusions 
to Arras, both as regards its decorative value and 
the opportunities it afforded of concgalment : 


‘* Her bed-chamber was hanged 
With tapestry of silk and silver ; the story 
Proud Cleopatra, when she met her Roman. 
A piece of work 
So bravely done, so rich, that it did strive 
In workmanship and value.” 


The great stories of the Bible or ancient history 
often furnished the subjects for these artistic de- 
corations. Edward Iv paid £984 8s. 8d. for 
some pieces of arras displaying the history of 





* A kind of base metal. 
t “‘ Cymbeline,” Act ii. sc. 4. 





Nebuchadnezzar, the equivalent of about £15,000 
of our money. Arthur and the Knights of the 
Round Table, the conquests of Alexander or 
Charlemagne, were favourite themes. These re- 
presentations were always accompanied by terse 
proverbs and wise sayings worked on the tapestry. 
But then our ancestors were fond of imparting 
wisdom inthismanner. Sundials, mantles, doors, 
tables, chairs, cups, and almost every article of 
domestic use, bore moral maxims or philosophical 
mottoes. 

In one * of the many allusions to tapestry found 
in the works of our great Bard, a passage occurs 
which has a very distinct bearing on our subject. 
Borachio says: ‘‘ As I was smoking a musty room,” 
etc. The explanation is simple enough ; the heavy 
hangings on the walls, coupled with disregard of 
ventilation and cleanliness, and the lack of fire- 
places, held the smells or dampness of the house, 
and fumigation became necessary. Spices and 
other aromatic substances were often used. Old 
Burton, in his ‘‘ Anatomy of Melancholy,” tells us 
that ‘‘the smoake of juniper is in great request 
with us at Oxford, to sweefen our rooms.” 

In the fourteenth century the little village of 
Worsted, near Norwich, first produced that stuff 
which still bears its name, and worsted-work hang- 
ings did for the middle classes that which tapestry 
did for the upper. The arrangement of the hall, 
whether in a great mansion, a manor-house, or a 
grange, was the same. The choicest piece of 
arras always hung behind the raised dais at the 
end of the hall, or was thrown over a rod or 
screen to form a canopy for the state chair, often 
the only chair in the hall. This seat—for the 
master of the house—was often carved and orna- 
mented, while the long benches for the guests 
were of coarse woodwork. ‘‘When we read,” 
says the learned author of ‘‘ Our English Home,” 
that— 

** To bench went the bold,” 


as in the romance of “Amis and Amilion,” we are 
to understand that they went to dinner. The first 
effort to improve the bench was to supply it with 
a raised back, called a ‘ bink,” or bank, which 
was added not so much out of regard to personal 
comfort as to exhibit the beautiful ‘‘ bankers” of 
arras or cloth of gold, which, on state occasions, 
were thrown over them. A poet, in his descrip- 
tion of a feast, tells us that— 


** The bankers on the binks lay.” 


When the rare luxury of cushions was added to 





* “Much Ado about Nothing,” Act i. sc. 3. There are nearly a 
score of distinct references to arras and tapestry in Shakespeare’s works. 
It is very frequently mentioned as a place of concealment. Thus, when 
the sheriff is on the heels of Falstaff, Prince Hal bids him hide ‘‘ behind 
the arras,” and when the man of law has gone away he is found 

**Fast asleep behind the arras, and snorting like a horse.”— 
1 Henry Iv. ii. 4. 
_Polonius “ conveys” himself behind the arras, and is, in consequence, 
killed by Hamlet. Hear the Queen :— 


** Behind the arras hearing something stir, 
He whips his rapier out, and cries, A rat! a rat! 
And, in this brainish apprehension, kills 
The unseen good old man.”—‘‘ Hamlet,” iv. 1. 


Tapestry of this kind being valuable, was, when put away, or when 
packed for transportation, placed ‘‘ in cypress chests” (“‘ Taming of the 
Shrew,” ii. 1), the odour of which kept moths and other insects away 
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the comfort of the bench, they were often covered 
with a rich stuff called vandekin, a fabric similar, 
perhaps, to what we call brocade. It was exten- 
sively used in the medizval home for beds, 
counterpanes, cushions, and the decoration of 
household furniture generally. Strangely, while 
these expensive pieces of needlework or loom- 
work were in general use, the furniture which 
they adorned remained exceedingly rough and 
rude. It was desirable that the plank which 
formed the table should extend the whole length 
of the hall, and the owner felt more satisfaction if 
it had been cut from his estate. Fifty-two oaks 
from the wood of the Prior of Merton were re- 
quired to make a round table for the palace of 
Windsor in 1356. In an old ms. the following 
lines occur: 


** When they had ete, and grace sayd, 
And the tabyll away was leyd,” 


illustrating the fact that the table was a merely 
temporary affair, usually cleared away after the 
meal. Tables with a framework and solid legs 
were, however, known about the time of Chaucer, 
who speaks of the worthy gentleman who had 


*¢ His table dormaunt in his hall alway.” 





The “table dormaunt,” resting permanently in 
the principal chamber, indicated a probable hos- 
pitality. 

The cupboard nowadays, being for use only, is 
kept shut, but in very early times it was opened 
on grand occasions, and displayed the plate and 
treasures of the house. In the fourteenth century 
it was often richly carved, and gradually developed 
into the dressoir,* or buffet, which became more 
and more the ornament of the hospitable hall. A 
canopy was often suspended over it, and its shelves 
were covered with curious needlework, diapers, or 
even carpets, the latter often of “‘ Turkeye worek.” 
All the plate of the establishment was displayed 
on it, that for actual use at the time being placed 
on the lower shelf. It often had doors of carved 
tracery, enabling the visitors to see the treasures 
within. These cupboards were called ambries or 
almeries, a term apparently derived from the cup- 
board of the buttery, where the broken meat for 
the poor was locked up. Of the festive board 
itself in the olden time we shall have occasion to 
speak in relation to the meal-times and food of 
the period. 





% ~~ humble kitchen ‘‘ dresser” evidently derives its title from this 
word, 
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THE BRITISH PEOPLE: 


THEIR INCOME AND EXPENDITURE, THEIR VIRTUES AND THEIR VICES. 


BY PROFESSOR LEONE LEVI, 


¥.S.A.5 ¥.%:%., ETC., ETC. 


THIRD PAPER. 


I.—AN HETEROGENEOUS GROUP OF INCOMES. 


N the National Ledger of the income and ex- 
penditure of the British people I see on the 
debit side a mass of heterogeneous incomes 

not nearly so constant and so reliable as those 
from land and houses and public securities, but 
from trades and professions, labour and service, 
subject to changes and contingencies of all kinds, 
from health and disease, from bounds and re- 
bounds in trade and commerce. Here is a busi- 
ness quite safe in its character, with a large and 
well established custom, a splendid goodwill, quite 
a fortune in itself, worth in the market probably 
fifteen years’ purchase; there is another business 
of an altogether different character—weak, specu- 
lative, and just starting into existence, probably a 
bogus company which can only thrive under an 
artificially-heated temperature, not worth three 
years’ purchase. Here are the incomes of leading 
barristers and physicians ; there are those of opera 
singers and artists, which a cold may destroy or 
paralyse. Here is income purely from capital, 
or from capital and labour together; there is 
income purely from labour and skill. In all cases 
fitness and ability, prudence and perseverance, 
are chief elements of success, and yet I venture to 








say behind these elements there is another influ- 
ence quite as powerful which may further or thwart 
the best designs, which some call luck or chance, 
but which more appropriately may be designated 
as the smiling or frowning of Providence. Well 
might Metastasio say, 


Nel cammin di nostra vita 
Senzai rai del Ciel cortese 
Si smarrisce ogn’ alma ardita 
Frema il cuor, vacilla il pié. 


A compir le belle imprese 
L’arte giova, il senno ha parte 
Ma vaneggia il senno e I’arte 
Quand amico il Ciel non é. 


“In passing along the path of life, unless we 
have the light of Heaven shed upon us, every bold 
spirit is seized with dismay, the heart fails and 
the feet falter. To accomplish some lofty object 
skill and judgment may lend their aid, but skill 
and judgment are but vain if Heaven be not our 
friend.” 


IIl.—THE REIGN OF JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES. 
A large portion of the incomes from trades and 
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professions is now derived by means of joint-stock 
companies, for nearly all those gigantic under- 
takings which have been conceived and perfected 
with so much success, and which have exercised 
so powerful an influence in promoting the pro- 
gress of the country, have been ushered into 
existence by means of large capital contributed 
by a number of shareholders with transferable 
shares. Time was when the foreign and colonial 
trade of the country was in a great measure 
monopolised by chartered “ompanies, such as the 
Russian and the Levant, the East and West India 
Companies, the Hudson Bay and the African 
Companies. All such monopolies have long ago 
been abolished, yet the reign of joint-stock com- 
panies is as undisputed as ever. The roads of 
the country are practically in their hands. So 
is the supply of gas and water. Even ordinary 
business is gradually passing from the hands of 
private traders to those of joint-stock companies. 
In 1882 as manyas 1,632 companies were registered 
in the United Kingdom, with a nominal capital of 
£254,000,000, and during the last twenty years, 
since the Act was passed which now governs them, 
as many as 19,000 joint-stock companies were 
formed, the greater portion with limited liability, 
having a total nominal capital of as much as 
£2,404,000,000. In many cases, indeed, the 
nominal capital was on paper only, and in many 
cases the existence of the companies was but short 
and inglorious, yet here we have a clear evidence 
of the enormous expansion of business and of the 
enormous resources which commerce and industry 
can command. 


III.—INCOMES FROM PUBLIC MINES AND PUBLIC 
WORKS. 


Of Great Britain it may be said that it is a land 
“whose stones are iron, and out of whose hills 
thou mayest dig brass,” for nature has been very 
bountiful to her in minerals and metals. Not so 
has it been with Ireland, for whilst British col- 
lieries yield annually some 150,000,000 tons of 
coal, Irish collieries yield only as many hundred 
thousand tons. Once upon a time Ireland was 
covered over two-thirds of its extent by coal-beds, 
but old Father Neptune swept the coal strata clean 
into his lap, and left a bare floor of limestone 
behind. In the present economy of industry, coal 
and iron are absolutely indispensable, and it would 
have been a great misfortune had the fears but re- 
cently entertained that the coal measure of England 
and Scotland might soon be exhausted been real- 
ised. Happily such fear was removed by the dis- 
covery that a very large quantity of coal, lying 
above the workable limit of 4,000 feet, is available 
for many years to come. The production of 
Iron is likewise immense. With upwards of six 
hundred furnaces in blast, the yield is over 
6,000,000 tons a year. Altogether, from coal and 
Iron, tin and copper, from mines, ironworks, and 
quarries, a gross income is derived of upwards of 

10,000,000 a year. But coal gives us gas, with 
an illuminating power of considerable brilliancy, 
and the gas companies have an aggregate income, 








assessed to income-tax, for £4,000,000 a year 
Recent returns relating to gas undertakings in the 
United Kingdom show in a striking manner the 
extent of the industry, and how completely has gas 
supplanted almost every other mode of illumination. 
In 1883 the capital paid up and borrowed for this 
industry was not less than £ 50,000,000 ; for this 
purpose seven million tons of coal were carbo- 
nised, whilst the quantity of gas sold amounted to 
sixty-six thousand million cubic feet, supplied to 
nearly two million consumers, and for the lighting 
of three hundred and sixty-one thousand public 
lamps. With the gas companies we may place the 
water companies, whose annual profits amount to 
over £ 3,000,000 a year; and to these we may 
add the income of canal companies, as well as the 
profits from fishing and shooting and other public 
enterprises, producing some four millions a year. 
The greatest public work of modern times, how- 
ever, is doubtless the railway system, on which 
upwards of seven hundred millions of capital 
has been invested. Who can tell the benefits 
which have accrued from railways to commerce, to 
industry, to society, and to civilisation; and yet 
the investors themselves derive but small annual 
percentage on their capital! Though £ 30,000,000 
a year is the income derived from railways, the 
net earnings in 1882 was only at the rate of 4°32 per 
cent. The ordinary capital, indeed, £ 283,000,000 
in amount, fares but ill, a large proportion receiv- 
ing nothing. It is only the guaranteed and the 
preferential capital, and especially the amount 
held in loans and debentures, which can be said 
to be fairly remunerated. Altogether the incomes 
from public works in the United Kingdom 
amount to upwards of £51,000,000 a year. and 
they strikingly demonstrate the wonderful co- 
operation between man and nature, and. the 
variety of modes in which capital and labour can 
unite in the development of natural forces‘ and 
natural products. 


IV.—INCOMES FROM TRADES AND PROFESSIONS. 


In many respects the public works, from which 
so much annual income is derived, must be con- 
sidered as commercial adventures, governed by 
the same principles as those which affect any 
branch of trade, and it is for this reason probably 
that such income is now classified in the income- 
tax returns not under “ Land and Houses” in 
Schedule A, but with “‘ Trades and Professions” in 
Schedule D. Still more definitively commercial, 
however, are the incomes of commercial and 
banking companies, amounting to not less a sum 
than £ 23,000,000 a year. And then we have the 
incomes of large numbers of traders, manufac- 
turers, shipowners, merchants of all kinds, brokers, 
and others, dealing singly or as firms, of most 
varying amounts, ranging probably from £150 
to £100,000 a year, the aggregate of which is 
very considerable. The income-tax returns do 
not distinguish the amount respectively assessed 
to trades and professions, but I cannot be fur 
wrong if I take their shares at three-fourths for 
trading incomes and one-fourth for professiGnal 
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There is one way certainly 
According to the census of 
1881 chere are now in the United Kingdom about 
50,00 clergymen, ministers, and priests; 29,000 
barristers, advocates, and solicitors; and 28,000 


incomes of all kinds. 
of arriving at this. 


physicians, surgeons, dentists, etc.; together 
‘97,000, besides large numbers of surveyors, en- 
gineers, painters, sculptors, and other artists. We 
do not know the average incomes of the whole 
number, but we do know that the leaders of the 
respective professions are very few. Probably a 
couple of dozens of archbishops and bishops, a 
couple of dozens of barristers and solicitors, and 
a couple of dozens of physicians and surgeons 
are in the receipt of incomes, say of £5,000 to 
£ 10,000 a year, being the highest prizes attainable 
in divinity, law, and medicine. But after these 
the descent is rapid and enormous, large numbers 
deriving but little or nothing from their profes- 
sions, all the more to be lamented since they 
require talents of superior order, a considerable 
expenditure for study, and a lengthened time of 
apprenticeship. It is said that Lord Abinger 
declared that no one ought to go to the Bar who 
does not possess an independent income of £300 
a year. But the warning is not much heeded, 
seeing the large numbers called term after term, 
even though a strict examination is now instituted 
by the Inns of Court as a condition for pass- 
ing. Assuming an average income for the whole 
number of £250 a year, the 107,000 professional 
men belonging to the Church, the law, and 
medicine, would have among them £ 27,000,000 
a year. But to these we must add the profits of 
literature and other professions, bringing up the 
total to probably upwards of £40,000,000 a year. 
Altogether the gross amount of profits assessed 
to income-tax under the all - comprehensive 
Schedule D was, in 1881-2, £253,356,000, and it 
is certainly the most productive of all the other 
schedules to the public revenue. In 1848-9 one 
penny tax levied under this schedule produced 
£269,000 revenue. In 1858-9 one penny produced 
£401,000. In 1868-9 it produced £ 612,000, and 
in 1877-8 it produced £ 876,000. Whilst other 
sources of income have advanced at slow pace, 
this, the incomes from trades and professions, the 
staple source of income of the British people, 
has advanced at great strides. 


— 


V.—-INCOMES FROM SALARIES AND PENSIONS. 


There is just another source of income enjoyed 
largely by the middle and higher classes of 
society, in amounts of £150 and upwards, viz., 
the incomes from public offices and pensions, 
paid out of the public revenue, and the incomes 
from salaries of officers and employés of corporate 
bodies. In the Civil Service there are about 
a thousand persons filling the highest posts, 
as judges, magistrates, and principal officers, re- 
ceiving an average income, among the whole 
nu. ber, of £1,300 a year. There are about fifteen 
hundred barristers, solicitors, clergymen, pro- 
fessors, and surgeons receiving on an average 
about £300 each; and about two hundred clerks 





with a scale of salaries the minimum of which is 
£800 a year. In the Army and Navy there are 
but few receiving liberal incomes, the pay of the 
general staff giving but a small average. Doubt- 
less the standard of the highest salaries in the 
Civil Service will always be governed by the in- 
comes and earnings of men of the greatest talents 
in other professions, but the number required for 
the highest offices in the State is but small. And 
so it is as regards the salaries of clerks, actuaries, 
and other officers in banking and insurance com- 
panies, and in the commercial classes generally. 
Heads of departments and secretaries of well- 
established commercial companies are well remu- 
nerated, but the great body of clerks have salaries 
ranging from under f 100 to £ 300 or £ 500 a year. 
The entire amount assessed to income-tax under 
Schedule E was £ 33,000,000, subject, of course, 
to abatements and exemptions. 


VI.—TOTAL NUMBER OF INCOME-TAX PAYERS, 


We have now before us the total income annu- 
ally liable to income-tax in the United Kingdom, 
amounting in all to the large sum of £'577,000,000, 
exclusive of all incomes under £150 per annum, 
and of all the earnings of the labouring classes. 
But I have not indicated how many persons 
actually share in that income, and in what propor- 
tion. We know the amount of income from land 
and houses, we know the amount of income from 
the public funds, and the income obtained by 
public companies, but we do not know the per- 
sons actually receiving the same. Some help, 
however, may be obtained for getting at this by 
studying the number of persons charged to in- 
come-tax, under Schedule D, for there is reason 
to believe that that number represents about a 
third of the total number of income-tax payers. 
Thus the total number of persons assessed in 
1879-80 under this schedule, at £150 a year and 
upwards, was 353,043; multiply that number by 
three and we have in round numbers a total of 
1,060,000. Classify this number according to 
amounts of income, as under Schedule D, and we 
find that about 86 per cent. had incomes ranging 
from £ 150to £ 500; about 124 per cent. had incomes 
ranging from # 500 tof 3,000, and only 14 per cent. 
had incomes amounting to £3,000 and upwards.* 
During the last thirty years there has been a 





* The following estimate of the gradation of incomes assessed to 
income-tax is based upon the number assessed to Schedule D in 1879-80 
in proportion to the population of the United Kingdom :— 





Number of persons estimated Per cent. of 
Income, as income-tax payers per the whole 
1,000,000 inhabitants. number. 

Middle Classes. 

4150 to £200 A 14,400 ‘ ‘ 40°83 
200 5, 300 +e 9699 + +. «+ 27°49 
300 5, 400 - «- . 4398 «2 « 12°46 
400 5, 500 . . . 1,800 ° . e 511 

#150 to 500 ro ‘ 30,257 > 85°89 
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greater increase in the number of persons assessed 
with incomes from £150 to # 500 than in the num- 
ber having higher incomes, so far indicative of a 
greater diffusion of wealth ; but the fact remains 
that the number in possession of large incomes is 
exceedingly small. In truth, about one and a half 
of the whole population possess about 29 per cent. 
of the total income assessable to income-tax—or, 
in other words, about 15,000 persons have an 
aggregate income of some _£ 167,000,000, giving 
an average of upwards of £11,000 each. 


VII.—RELATIVE PROGRESS OF INCOMES IN 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 


The progress of income assessed to income- 
tax is an insufficient guide to the increase of 
wealth, the limits of the incomes subject to 
income-tax having been changed from time to 
time, nor is the amount assessed respectively in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland a sufficient indi- 
cation of their relative wealth, a large amount of 
property belonging to Scotland and Ireland being 
assessed in the metropolis. Nevertheless, a fair 
criterion may be formed of their progress if 
we compare the figures in the income-tax re- 
turns. The income-tax was imposed in 1843 by 
Sir Robert Peel, and in 1845 the amount assessed 
in England and Wales was /£ 220,405,000, or 
£13 3s. per inhabitant ; whilst Scotland was as- 
sessed at £ 23,832,000, or at the rate of £8 13s. 
per inhabitant. England therefore at that time 





























Higher Middle Classes. 
£500 to £600 ‘ ° r 1,236 ‘ A ‘ 3°50 
600 ,, 700 ° ° ; 750 ° ° ‘ 2°12 
700 4, 800 . . ° 45° ° ° e 1°27 
800 ,, 900 e ° . 39° ° e ° I°1o 
QOO y,1,000 - le 159 + 6 0°45 
1,000 ,, 2,000 ° e ° 1,149 ° . ° 3°26 
2,000 ,, 3,000 ° ° ° 345 ° ° . o’98 
£500 to £3,000 4.429 12°68 

Higher Classes. 

£3,000 to £4,000 a ° . 159 le — 0°45 
4,000 45 5,000 ° ° ° 84 ° ° ° 0.24 
5,000 ,, 10,000 a 159 te ° 0.45 
10,000 5, 50,000 . * « mw ss 6% 0.27 
50,000 and upwards . . ° 6 ow o'02 
£3,000 and upwards . e 498 . ° ‘ 1°43 
#150 and upwards . e . 35,274 ° e * 00°00 








was nearly 55 per cent. richer than Scotland. 
Fifteen years after—or in 1860—the amount as- 
sessed in England was £ 282,313,000, or £14 3s. 
per head, and in Scotland £9 15s. per head. In 
other words, the increase was about 7} per cent. 
in England and 12 per cent. in Scotland. The 
income-tax was extended to Ireland in 1852, 
and in 1860 the amount assessed there was 

22,963,000, or at the rate of £3 19s. per head. 

wenty years after how did these countries stand ? 
In 1880 the amount assessed in England was 
£ 485,676,000, or £19 1s. per head, showing an 
increase of 34°6 per cent. The amount assessed 
in Scotland was £55,080,000, or £15 1s. per 
head, showing an increase of 54 per cent.; and 
Ireland, from which the cry of distress appears to 
have been almost incessant, had incomes assessed 
for £ 36,141,000, showing an increase of 71 per 
cent. Scotland and Ireland have thus made even 
more rapid progress than England, especially 
since 1860. One element, doubtless, contributed 
to the result so indicated—viz., that whilst the 
population of England and Scotland has increased 
considerably during this period, the population of 
Ireland has actually decreased. In Great Britain, 
with the increase of wealth there has been also a 
large increase of population. Whilst population 
increased 27 per cent., wealth increased 73 per 
cent. In Ireland, whilst population decreased 
8 per cent., wealth, as indicated by the assessed 
incomes, increased 19 per cent. 


VIII.—SOURCES OF INEQUALITY IN THE ECO- 
NOMIC CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


The deeper we penetrate into the great social 
questions which are involved in the distribution of 
wealth the more it becomes apparent that there 
are enormous diversities in the economic and 
social conditions of the people ; but it is Utopian 
to expect otherwise, or to labour for their com- 
plete removal, for there are many reasons for these 
inequalities. Custom, the institutions of society, 
favour and privileges, have all contributed their 
quota, though at bottom the difference mainly 
proceeds from the wide diversities in the intel- 
lectual and moral capacity of the people. So long 
as this exists no equal division of wealth can ever 
exist. With the endless variety of power and 
talents among men, and the ever-shifting circum- 
stances of life, any other result is altogether im- 
possible. 
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“Break, break, break.” 


- Words by Lorp TENNYSON. Music by C. A. MACIRONE. 
M. g. = 74. 
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THE GOVERNESS IN FICTION. 


GREAT many of the heroines of romance 

are governesses. Without them the novel- 

ist would be at a loss how to fill some im- 
portant situations.” They are worth so much 
to him that he ought to pay a generous percentage 
on his profits to. some institution for the support 
of ladies who have become unfitted for “ situa- 
tions” in real life. The governess-heroine is 
made “ generally useful,” and, in fact, performs 
as great a variety of duties as ever was specified 
in any advertisement. There is the intriguing 
adventuress, who ensnares hopeful sons by her 
surpassing beauty and witchery. There is the 
accomplished dip~lomée of flirtation, who, if she 
cannot carry off a grand matrimonial prize for her 
various ‘‘ exhibitions,” has at least the triumph of 
bringing most men to her feet for an evening, 
arousing the jealousy of wives and the indignation 
of mothers. Then there is the deceitful creature, 
who brings up artless pupils in the way that they 
should of go. In Wilkie Collins’s ‘‘ Armadale,” 
we have Miss Gwilt, the mysterious criminal en- 
chantress, utterly destitute of principle, and using 
her profession only for evil purposes; while in 
Miss Braddon’s ‘Aurora Floyd” we see the 
“ensign’s fair-haired widow” playing the part of 
a mischievous spy over her former charge, and so 
bringing out the plot most usefully. 

These authors may or may not have had any per- 
sonal feeling towards the profession. I fancy they 
have not*injured it so much as some other writers 
who have enlisted the reader’s sympathy on the 
side of their governess-heroines. These ladies 
are usually persecuted innocents, wonderfully 
meek and submissive. In such creations we can 
often trace a philanthropic design on the part of 
the author. He seems to deserve our grateful 
appreciation, and yet we cannot accord it. In 
fact we are more ashamed of these representations 
than of the former, for they are supposed to be 
specially characteristic and true to life. Suppose 
one of such tales to be read aloud in a family 
where there is a resident governess. How very 
awkward it is for her! For every one case in 
which it might do good there are probably ten in 
which it does harm. The parents have a self- 
satisfied feeling that they do not act in such a 
way, and they conclude that Miss So-and-so ought 
to be very thankful, and to value her privileges 
more. Supposing the parents to be above such 
thoughts, we cannot expect the children to be so. 
They stare and whisper. Perhaps a pert one will 
afterwards say to her teacher, ‘“‘ How would you 
like mamma to treat youin that way? She is 
always very kind to you. Maybe other people 


won’t be so.” The children or young persons 
may have pitied the poor heroine very much, and 
been indignant at her wrongs, but still their 
teacher is lowered in their sight. They see her 
position from a humiliating point of view. It 
may be a strange one to them, and so they regard 
it as quite a discovery. It influences them—per- 





haps unconsciously—more than all the good 
precepts given to them about the respect due to 
their governess as a lady engaged in a high 
vocation. 

Our chief complaint against the friendly writers 
in question is that they themselves seem to regard 
the profession from a wrong standpoint. Their 
lines of defence betray this, and the heroines are 
always made to be painfully sensitive about their 
assumed degradations and disadvantages. We 
see this in the characters drawn by Charlotte 
Bronté—and no wonder, when she set out in life 
with that idea about herself. We see it also even 
in Dickens’s dear little Ruth in ‘‘ Martin Chuzzle- 
wit,” and to a far greater extent in the creations 
of many other writers. Any lady who enters upon 
her duties with shame and self-abasement will be 
likely to have a bad experience, or to imagine that 
she has, unless her circumstances are exception- 
ally fortunate. Why should the words “a de- 
pendent” be used respecting a governess more 
than any lady or gentleman who earns a livelihood ? 
All are dependents in one sense or another, either 
on private employers, the public, or circumstances. 
In fact, some idle women are the most dependent 
of all, for if death or loss of fortune should come 
to those who support them they are cast helpless 
on that hardest of props—charity. It is neces- 
sary that many governesses should reside with 
their pupils, but that does not give their employers 
the right to be called their ‘“‘masters” and ‘ mis- 
tresses.” Many parents would be ashamed to 
have such a term applied to them. However, it 
is a frequent one in books. Considered in its 
proper sense, it is as unsuitable as offensive, for 
the:term applies only to those who teach others 
some occupation or branch of knowledge, or at 
least direct and overrule them in it. Nowa 
governess cannot teach or train her pupils 
simply under the direction of their parents. 
She has her own system, her own opinions. 
Before entering a family, it should be understood 
that the heads of it approve of these. If there is 
any mistake, let them part. In minor points a 
governess,will often yield to the wishes of parents; 
she may even do some things under protest, or 
she may withdraw and leave others to act as they 
think best. Of course, there are many things 
between parents and children in which the 
governess is not called upon to take any part, 
whether she approves or not. Her responsibility 
lies within certain limits. The parents have their 
rights and responsibilities. They should not give 
up the former; they cannot give up the latter. But 
no teacher who is fit to be such will act under 
command in her own province. This should be 
as clearly defined as possible. It is by stepping 
beyond it, or being expected to step beyond it, that 
many disagreements take place. The teacher, if she 
be really competent, usually knows best what, how, 
and when to teach. Books, method, and hours 
should then be of her choosing. She may some- 
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times be more skilled in discerning the powers 
and characters of the children than their parents 
are; she is not led away by hope or partiality, 
and, if experienced, she has dealt with many 
different kinds of children. She will not overload 
the brain of a pupil to gratify any one’s ambition, 
nor to add to her own credit; nor will she lessen 
the work of a clever idler. 

A lady had two pupils beginning music. 
Neither of them showed special taste for it. The 
mother wished them to be able to play pretty 
pieces in the drawing-room as soon as possible, 
and believed that this would best encourage them 
to persevere. The governess did not expect that 
they could excel under any system, and she 
humoured the mother respecting one of them—a 
boy. After a while, this one was able to show off 
his operatic morceaux, while the girl could play 
little more than scales and exercises. Reflections 
were made both on her and her teacher. The 
time for practice was not sufficient to allow of a 
great variety of music being learned, but it was 
the same for both. The girl was the younger, 
and had apparently less ear. Some years passed. 
The boy was “stuck.” He could not get 
beyond simple pieces. His fingers were stiff, 
he read badly, and now he was unwilling 
to work, or to learn anything not “taking.” 
The girl, having been put through a systematic 
course of exercises and classical pieces, developed 
into a fluent and tasteful player, with an ear that, 
if not acute, was able to appreciate the highest 
works of art. Then she found it easy to take up 
‘drawing-room pieces and dance music, and of her 
own accord she made more time for practice. 
The mother was surprised and gratified, but she 
gave up all hope that her son would care to keep 
on at music when pressure was removed. I do 
not know if she quite understands the reason of 
the difference between these two pupils. 

On the other hand, it must be remembered that 
many essay the duties of governess who are poorly 
equipped for them, and who might wisely profit 
by the suggestions of a cultivated father or mother. 

As regards the receiving of salary, our friendly 
story-writers are very sympathetic with the 
sufferings of poor governesses, thereby implying 
that there is something disgraceful in ladies being 
paid for their work. In the present advancing 
age, when so many employments are being 
opened to educated women, and work is becoming 
more and more honourable, this absurd idea has 
really grown so old-fashioned that it is not worthy 
of notice, and it is better for future writers not to 
rake it up. Why try to make any person imagine 
that it is more ladylike to give services gratis than 
to take a fair price for them, as non-resident 
teachers always do, unless acting for charity? 
Why should any respectable family consent to 
receive such charity ? for what else does it amount 
to when given by strangers, unless indeed the 
services are not worth more than the teacher’s 
board and lodging ? But that is a matter seldom 
understood on either side. Many governesses 
ask no salary under the impression that they will 
thereby secure more comfortable homes and more 
leisure time. This is a mistake, as they soon find 





out to their cost, unless perhaps where there has 
been an engagement explicit as a marriage settle- 
ment. In general, those who work for nothing are 
the greatest slaves and are held in the least honour. 
This sometimes happens with ladies who, rather 
than go amongst strangers in any capacity, reside 
with relations, teaching the children and making 
themselves generally useful and agreeable. They 
may have a few worthless or nominal privileges, 
but they are overtasked beyond what few paid 
teachers would submit to, and all the while they 
are perhaps supposed to receive a favour. I knowa 
lady who, weary of such servitude and thankless- 
ness, broke through all false, old-world pride, 
took a salaried situation, though only as nursery 
governess, and found herself much better off. A 
reasonable amount of leisure and as comfortable a 
home as family circumstances will allow of, are a 
right, and should be regarded as a matter of 
course, never as an extra to stand in place of pay- 
ment. In fact, most families—and they are 
many—who give them do so irrespective of salary. 
There are unpleasant, topsy-turvy households in 
which no teacher could be comfortable or have 
time, let the specified duties oe ever so light,,and 
there are nice, well-ordered ones, in whichvany 
teacher might get along smoothly. I suspect the 
former are the most fair-spoken and oftenest 
catch the women who advertise “no salary.” 
Position is, however, the strong point of our ad- 
vocates. Now, I do not think that at present this 
is a crying grievance. I have never had anything 
to complain of on that point, and I speak from a 
varied experience of more than twelve years. I 
know many governesses, too, who, though they 
have had trials of this kind, have been more fre- 
quently without them. Children struggling 
against authority will, on purpose to annoy, make 
rude speeches not prompted by anything they 
have heard, except, maybe, from our sympathetic 
friends in books or in life, but these have no 
weight, and can soon be silenced by a judicious 
person. It is certain that on the Continent— 
in Russia, Sweden, Denmark—governesses hold an 
excellent position. In Ireland, too, their standing 
is good, especially amongst the professional and 
mercantile families. England may be rather 
behindhand in this matter. County society, both 
in England and Ireland, is apt to be stiff and ex- 
clusive, looking more to birth and possessions than 
to intellectual worth, so that many ladies besides 
governesses are neglected. But some of us un- 
justly suppose that being professional is the sole 
cause of our not being invited here and there. In 
all society, unmarried women who have not houses 
of their own are at a disadvantage. If they have 
youth, beauty, influence of manner, or accomplish- 
ments that charm the ear, society will be more 
partial to them. It only wants what can be of 
advantage to it in some way or other. This is 
worldly and selfish, but is a general truth, and is 
unfairly mixed up with the governess question. 
Ourfriends and many of ourselves have unreason- 
able expectations, and it may be better for us that 
they are not realised in these countries, where com- 
pany-going is such a heavy affair and involves 
such late hours. Why should our young gover- 
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nesses desire to spend their health and energies 
in ballrooms and their salaries on ball-dresses ? 
How are they to teach next day? How irritable 
and irritating they would be! Dissipation alone 
wears out many girls, but united with a kind of 
work that tries the nerves and tempers of the most 
healthy it would put hundreds in their graves at 
an early age, or send them as penniless invalids 
to hospitals and institutions, or to a far worse 
state of wretchedness. I know of an English lady, 
accustomed to Continental situations, who when 
she came to Ireland was offended at not being 
asked to all the county balls with her eldest pupil, 
though she had opportunities of seeing a good 
deal of society in another way. Attractive girls 
who reside in cities can usually get quite enough 
party-going if they care for it, and in very nice 
circles too. Why expect to find a place in more 
aristocratic assemblies, unless as artistes they are 
invited by their own titled employers in order to 
play or sing, as any professional musician might 
be ? Our governesses are mostly ladies of the upper 
middle class, brought up in comfort and refine- 
ment rather than in grandeur. That is best. It 
is unfortunate when they reach womanhood with- 
out knowing that they are likely to have to work 
for themselves. A small number come from a 
higher grade, or at least have been reared in 
luxury and with ambitious hopes. To these the 
fair and natural position of a governess is a great 
come-down, and they cannot help feeling it. This 
may make some of them bitter and unreasonable, 
while others, scorning what they call condescen- 
sion, and unwilling to play a secondary part, take 
refuge in a freezing reserve, and so often bring 
unjust reflections on their employers. All changes 
for the worse are hard to bear. The old fathers, 
who once had their own lands or their wealthy 
mercantile houses, sigh more heavily as they try 
to begin life anew, working under others. Sup- 
posing these to be dead, there may be members of 
the family more to be pitied than those who have 
been able to secure places as governesses. Other 
teachers, on the contrary, come from a low station. 
If they are women of cultivated minds and man- 
ners—and such alone are fit for this calling—all 
honour to them. But some are well-informed 
rather than educated. They have not got beyond 
their books. They know these more glibly than 
many other teachers, but they have no ideas of 
their own. Theyaremeremachines. The know- 
ledge has not assimilated with their natures. 
They are innate vulgarians; their varnish is de- 
tected, and what wonder if they are snubbed. 
They are beneath their position, yet they are the 
most ready to push themselves beyond it. 

Of course, all governesses who are eager 
to form alliances above what their original 
station would entitle them to will be kept 
out of the way as much as possible, no matter 
what their personal merits may be. Right or 
wrong, this is a society instinct. In a friendly 
story the heroine is always fitted to adorn a palace, 
and it is only jealousy that keeps her out of it. 
These fictitious governesses, be they of the angelic 
type or otherwise, may be true to life and may be 
met with about as frequently as other heroines. 





It is a trite saying that every position has its 
drawbacks, yet we do not consider it enough when 
suffering in any way. The lot of a governess 
must have a kind of loneliness and uncertainty 
attached to it. Those who make many changes, 
and consequently few friends, feel this most, and 
as youth passes away become very restless, and 
are subject to morbid fancies. Yet this is more 
the case with other women who have no special 
occupation, and who outlive old family ties with- 
out forming new ones. They have not the healthy 
influences of youth around them, calling out their 
sympathies. Those who leave the profession 
while young to enter homes of their own gene- 
rally carry off a good impression of it, but even 
many of those who follow it till old age are as 
happy and contented as they are useful and 
beloved. They are Christian women of sound 
common-sense, and have good resources in them- 
selves. They remain long in families, and almost 
forget, as others do also, that the tie is not one of 
kindred. Their sharpest pains are caused by the 
separations that must take place sometimes, but 
the pupils that grow up and go out from them are 
their dearest friends, and are ever ready to wel- 
come them in holiday seasons. 

All these remarks refer to governesses proper, 
not to the tribe who advertise also as house- 
keepers, dressmakers, and even children’s maids. 
These must expect a doubtful position and many 
annoyances. Some of them are wonderfully well 
received, and I suppose the reason is that they are 
ladies, but of insufficient education to stand alone 
even as preparatory teachers. They have not 
been trained to do any one thing well enough to 
live by it, and so they put an amateur smattering 
of several arts together, by quantity wishing to 
atone for quality. Press of circumstances is their 
excuse, but others do it who are well qualified to 
teach junior pupils, and who would find sufficient 
occupation in that sphere. They thoughtlessly 
follow a bad example, and so keep up a demand 
that should never have been created. Here 
is indeed a crying evil, and not decreasing I 
fear, in spite of the new efforts made to pro- 
vide a superior class of teachers. The union 
of maid and governess seems to me the worst, 
yet it is the most general, because ‘‘so con- 
venient.” One is puzzled to know how the 
individual expects to be treated. Such a one 
came with her pupils to the house of a friend of 
mine. After a few minutes spent in the garden, 
we hesitated as to whether we should send her to 
the kitchen or take her to the drawing-room. 
Her appearance and manners were servant-like, 
but knowing that she taught French and music, 
we decided on the latter course. I believe she 
was a valuable nurse. Now I would have kept 
her in that capacity, and engaged a visiting 
governess. 

The genuine lady teacher should not be stiff 
and unaccommodating. In cases of illness, the 
absence of mothers, and other emergencies, she 
ought to do her best for the general welfare of the 
family, and to perform many duties non-officially, 
as any friend living in the house might do. It is 
a pity that some people presume on this occa- 
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sional help, and look for such work as a matter of 
course. 

This mixture of occupations is partly the cause 
of another real evil, bringing much trouble and 
unfair discredit on earnest teachers, especially 
when they come after those nondescript women 
with whom instruction is such a secondary matter 
that they have no system in it. I allude to in- 
terrupted and irregular school hours, want of 
parental interest in anything but showy results, 
and long periods of idleness between the going 
and coming of teachers. It is not long hours of 
idiot-making application that we want, but quiet 
regular work, with heart and life in it, leaving 
plenty of time for recreation too. I fear this will 








not be attained until compulsory education and 
good practical examinations extend to all classes. 

Story-writers may not find these grievances so 
interesting or so valuable for sensational effect as 
the less frequent and often unreal ones with 
which they deal, creating a kind of pity which we 
do not want; but matter-of-fact writers, and all 
sensible, influential people who wish well to both 
governesses and pupils, should do their utmost to 
root them out.* 





* It should be noted that this article assumes the governess to be pro- 
perly qualified. It is much to be regretted that so large a number under- 
take the duties of so responsible a position simply under stress of circum- 
stances. Besides, much more is wanted than efficiency in the merely 
technical routine of tuition. —Eb. 
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NATURAL HISTORY NOTES. 


A CAT AND DOG LIFE. 
our early days a riddle was propounded to us, 
which so exactly illustrated a marked feature 
which frequently came within the narrow range 
of our limited personal observations on natural his- 
tory, that it appeared to us the very embodiment of 
caustic wit. 

The question proposed was, ‘‘ What is the differ- 
ence between a schoolmaster and a schoolboy ?” 
And the solution, “‘ The one is a canine (caning), 
and the other a feline (feeling) animal,”—a defini- 
tion only too grievously suggestive of natural anti- 
pathies. 

I suppose there are few cat-loving hearts which 
have not occasionally had good cause to mourn 
the never-ending enmity subsisting between their 
soft furry friends and the aggressive dogs of their 
neighbours. Indeed so rare is a well-authenticated 
instance in which a “‘ cat and dog life” has proved 
one of peace and mutual comfort, that such an one 
is well worthy of record. 

There are, of course, many carefully-trained cats 
and dogs who live peacefully together in “‘ happy 
families,” in company with mice and guinea-pigs, 
rats and weasels, and other creatures, naturally 
antagonistic. But these merely exemplify the pos- 
sible triumphs of education and discipline, and are 
no proof of a natural inclination to friendliness. 

I have therefore been much interested by a very 
touching episode in the later days of one of the 
most notorious cat-killers in Yorkshire. His name 
was Spot. He was a fox-terrier, old and battered, 
bearing traces of many a hard-fought battle. He 
had even lost an eye, but that was not due to feline 
rage, but to a blow from.a stick carelessly thrown 
at him. Spot and his master continued for many 
years to be sworn allies, till one sad day an official 
appointment to India necessitated the departure of 
the master, and it was decreed that poor old Spot 
must stayin England. He was transferred to a 
home in Lancashire, where, strange to say, he con- 
soled himself by making friends with the land- 
lady’s cat. Thenceforward this strangely-assorted 
couple delighted in one another’s company, and 








every night they slept curled up side by side on the 
kitchen hearth. 

But, alas! a cruel fate awaited poor Spot. In 
the course of a morning walk he had occasion to 
cross a railroad. No longer so keenly observant 
as in his younger days, he failed to note an engine 
approaching on his blind side, and in another 
moment the poor old dog lay dead. His mangled 
remains were placed in a wooden case and carried 
to his home, where the case was laid in the outer 
court and there left for the night. 

Next morning the landlady on coming down to 
her kitchen missed her cat, who for years had 
never failed to sleep comfortably on the warm 
hearth. Somewhat anxious as to her fate, she went 
out in search of her, and there, extended on the 
box which acted as coffin for poor Spot, lay the 
faithful cat, looking the picture of woe. Some 
instinct had revealed to her that therein lay her 
missing companion, and all through the long cold 
night the affectionate creature had kept watch, the 
solitary mourner for the old dog which, in the 
course of its life, had perhaps slain more cats than 
any dog on record. 

Spot was buried with all due honour, but she 
who,.on that sad morning, was bereft of her com- 
panion, still continues inconsolable. 

C. F. GORDON CUMMING. 


A PET TOUCAN. 


We had a strange tame pet at Burmah, a toucan, 
accustomed to follow us about the house and 
grounds. When we were ordered to Hurry-hur, 
our pets accompanied us to that station. Madame 
Toucan comported herself well on board ship, 
and looked very knowing, as though aware that she 
had to conform to the strict requirements usual in 
a sailing vessel. 

Arrived at our station, close by our new abode 
stood a magnificent banyan-tree, affording shade 
and shelter, and on one of its branches our pecu- 
liar favourite always went to roost at sunset, and 
made herself comfortable there for the night. 
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One morning we noticed that she did not repair 
to her accustomed haunt, and would not obey our 
parting salutation, ‘‘ Good night, go away !”—the 
unwieldy bird did not stir; she did not move to- 
wards the tree. ‘‘ Be oft!” said my friend, angry 
at her supposed imbecility, and thereupon taking 
her bulky form up in his arms he flung her with 
great force into the banyan-tree. Some minutes 
afterwards we heard a piercing shriek; the poor 
bird soon fell dead upon the ground. With 
clearer intelligence and a keen instinct of lurking 





danger, she had observed what we had not dis- 
cerned, a venomous snake coiled up in her sleep- 
ing-place, which, disturbed and alarmed by her 
sudden plunge into the tree, where he had taken 
refuge, had attacked and killed her. Alas! our 
poor toucan; we mourned her untimely fate, 
brought on by our own blind impetuosity. We 
missed her grotesque form, her queer ways, her 
amusing awkwardness, and above all her attach- 
ment to us. ._We never replaced the poor toucan. 
K. 
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INDIAN FABLES. 


COLLECTED FROM ORIGINAL SOURCES BY P. V. RAMASWAMI RAJU, B.A. 


THE BIRDS AND THE LIME. 


FOWLER in the East once went to a wood, 
A scattered some grain on the ground, spread 
a net over it with some lime in it, and was 
watching from a distance to see what luck would 
attend his efforts. A great many birds assembled 
on the trees around the net and said, ‘‘ What fine 
corn that is! Wecan seldom hope to get any- 
thing like it.” An owl that was close by said, 
“How nice that white thing in the net is!” 
“What is it?” said the birds. ‘Why, it is our 
best friend in the world; it is lime. When it 
holds us in its embrace we can never hope to get 
away.” The birds left the place at once. The 
fowler said, ‘‘ A clever bird knows the lime.” 


THE WEALTHY MAN AND THE STRING. 


A wealthy man in the East had no knowledge of 
music ; yet he pretended to know a great deal of 
it. So, whenever a famous singer came to him, 
he would tie one end of a string to his coat-tail 
and give the other end to his wife, who under- 
stood music well, and who generally sat behind a 
screen according to the custom of ladies in the 
East. The understanding was that whenever 
there was anything in the singing that was 
specially praiseworthy, the wife should pull that 
the man might nod his approbation of it. Once 
a great singer was displaying his skill, and 
suddenly the string snapped; the man cried, 
“Wait a bit, good singer; the string hath 
snapped!” The whole audience was amazed, 
and in the end, knowing what he really meant, 
exclaimed, ‘‘A parrot and a fool can do nothing 
without prompting!” 


THE SWORD, THE RAZOR, AND THE STRAP. 


A razor once said to a sword, “‘ How is it men 
always speak of you with respect, while they 
hardiy make any mention of me?” “Because,” 
said the sword, ‘‘ you skim over the surface, while 
I go deeper.” ‘Just so,” said the razor, ‘and 
thereby do them more harm than ever I can.” 
“You are quite right,” said the strap, who was of 
course an ally of the razor; ‘‘men always call 
them great that do them the greatest amount of 
harm. The more the evil the more the glory!” 
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THE WELL-BRED AND THE ILL-BRED. 


A man once stood up at a market-place in the 
East and said, ‘“‘I have been ordered by the king 
to collect all the well-born and well-bred and 
bring them before him, because he wishes 
to reward them.” [Everybody that heard 
him joined him and he went towards the palace 
surrounded by the whole town. Then he suddenly 
turned round and said: ‘‘ The king has just sent 
me word that he means to help only those that 
have been ill-born and ill-bred to make up for 
their misfortunes.” The crowd lingered behind 
for a while, and then one after another joined the 
man as ill-born and ill-bred to merit the king’s 
gifts. The man said, “‘The world goes as the 
wind blows!” 


THE DRUM AND THE SOLDIERS. 


A detachment of soldiers was marching through 
a wood to avoid meeting a larger detachment of 
the enemy in the neighbourhood. The drummer 
kept beating his drum, though not loud. The 
sound, however, attracted the attention of the 
enemy, and they surrounded the party. The 
captain bade the drummer beat with all his 
energy to inspire his men with courage. So he 
did. They fought like lions and won the day. 
The captain said, “Good and evil often flow 
from the same source.” 


THE OWLS AND THE CROWS. 


The owls, which can’t see during the day, and 
the crows, which can’t see during the night, were 
foes. So the owls said to the crows, ‘“‘ We don’t 
want the sun as you do; we can do without him; 
we can see in the dark.” The crows said, ‘‘ We 
don’t believe you see in the dark; because those 
who can’t see in the day can much less see in 
the night.” They became friends. Then the 
owls said to the crows, ‘‘ You don’t see in the 
night because you are a part of it; else how could 
you be so black!” The crows returned the com- 
pliment, saying, ‘“‘ You don’t see during the day 
because your eyes are a part of the sun; else how 
could they be so brilliant and round!” Then 
they said together, ‘‘ As we love or hate, we think 
of each estate!” 
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Russian Horses, 


Siberian post-horses are sorry objects to look at, but 
splendid creatures to go. A curry-comb probably never 
touches their coats, but, under the combined influence of 
coaxing, scolding, screaming, and whip, they attain a pace 
which in England would be adjudged as nothing short of 
‘furious driving.” They are smaller than English horses, 
but are much hardier, and are driven two, three, four, or 
even five or more, abreast. The Russian harness is a com- 
plicated affair, the most noticeable feature being the douga, 
or arched bow, over the horse’s neck. To the foreigner this 
looks a needless incumbrance, but the Russian declares that 
it holds the whole concern together. The rods are fastened 
to the ends of the bow, and the horse’s collar in turn to the 
shafts, so that the collar remains a fixture, against which the 
horse is obliged to push. The shafts are supported by a 
saddle and pad on the back, and do not touch the horse’s 
body. The centre horse only is in rods; those on either 
side, how many soever they be, are called a “ pair,” and are 
merely attached by ropes. Two hundred versts in a day 
and night, for summer travelling, is considered good, but 
given a Russian merchant bound for a fair, where his early 
arrival will give him command of the market, and then a 
“*tip” of, say, a rouble a stage wil, in winter, get him over 
300 versts, or 200 miles a day. It is common to hear 
Siberians boast of quick journeys made thus, but they are 
usually attained at cruel cost to the horses. The reader may 
judge what speed can be made from a story told us at 
Tiumen of a governor-general of Eastern Siberia, whom the 
late emperor, some twelve winters ago, required on an emer- 
gency at St. Petersburg, a distance from Irkutsk of 3,700 
miles. The general was put in a bear’s skin, wrapped up 
like a bundle, placed in a sledge, and in eleven days was 
brought to the capital. Several horses dropped dead on the 
way, an ear was cut from each as a voucher, and the journey 
continued.—F rom ‘‘ Through Siberia,” by the Rev. Henry 
Lansdell, 


White Cannibals. 


Leaving Aneiteum for Samoa (in 1862) in the first 

John Williams, we noticed a strange-looking fellow at 
the wheel. Somewhat below the middle height, he excited 
the wonder of all by the tattooing on his arms, neck, and 
part of his face. The cold, feline expression of his eyes, as 
if ever on the watch, was anything but agreeable. He proved 
to be John Jackson, of Ardleigh, in Sussex, whose earlier 
experiences form an appendix of tragic interest to Admiral 
Erskine’s ‘‘ Cruise among the Islands of the Western Pacific.” 
On the third day after leaving port, Jackson was reported to 
the captain as sick, and I was requested to ascertain whether 
this was really the case. A few minutes’ conversation sufficed 
to prove that he was hiding away merely to avoid the jibes 
and scorn of his fellow-sailors, especially of one—a noble 
specimen of the British tar—who had known him on board 
the Havannah. 
_ With much pride, Jackson took out of his chest and placed 
in my hands a beautifully-bound copy of ‘‘ The Cruise of 
the Havannah,” for which he had paid a guinea, and re- 
quested me to read the story of his earlier adventures. Of 
his later experiences in New Caledonia, etc., he gave many 
curious details. He was not ashamed to avow that he had 
lived nude, exactly like the surrounding heathen, and re- 
moved part of his clothes to show the curious tattooing on 
his person. He had taken part in their wars, had formed 
ephemeral matrimonial connections wherever he had settled, 
and had freely partaken of their horrid banquets. It was the 
knowledge of this amongst the sailors that originated the 
scorn under which he writhed. 

When at New Caledonia Jackson was concerned in the 





capture of two or three whalers, in which he acted the part 
of a decoy-bird. Several sentinels were dispatched by him, 
so that the French authorities rightly resolved to put an end 
to the career of our tattooed hero (?), who-found it advisable 
to make his way by night in an open boat to Aneiteum—a 
rilous voyage. Even there he deemed his life unsafe. The 
en Williams touching there, he begged to be permitted to 
work his way to Samoa as a ‘* distressed British seaman.” 

In consequence of head-winds, three weeks elapsed ere we 
reached Apia. After reporting himself sick, Jackson never 
appeared on deck even for a few minutes by daylight. When 
anchor was cast at Apia he went ashore by stealth:after dark. 
We all felt it to be a good riddance. At Apia, being hard 
up, he engaged to do some work for the French priests, but 
a friend giving him a hint that a French war-steamer was 
daily expected from New Caledonia, Jackson threw up the 
job, crossed the channel to Savaii in a small canoe, and dis- 
appeared in the almost inaccessible mountains of that mag- 
nificent island. A month afterwards, on my return from the 
Tokelau group, the fugitive had not come out of his hiding- 
peg but no one doubted that he would again turn up. 

t us charitably hope that in the silence of the primeval 
forest the words he heard on board the mission bark were 
remembered to profit. 

Jackson is not to be confounded with ‘* Cannibal Charley,” 
who in 1845 presented himself at Lifu on board the John 
Williams with only a girdle for clothing, and was completely 
tattooed. It was not until this fierce enemy of Christianity 
left the island that the teachers were able to make any pro- 
gress in their work. ‘* Cannibal Charley” was an English- 
man, the son of highly respectable parents. He considered 
that ‘‘the course of life he was leading was as good as any 
other.” His end is not known. 

WILLIAM WYATT GILL, B.A. 

Rarotonga, South Pacific. 


Social Life in Pompeii. 


No preacher or moralist ever gave a more lifelike idea of 
the vice and folly of ancient Italian society than we find in the 
following sentences from Mr. Sala’s account of his recent visit 
to Pompeii (‘‘ Travels in Search of Sunshine,” in ‘‘ Daily 
Telegraph”).. It is a true commentary on the early part of 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, whose life might be de- 
scribed as ‘‘earthly, sensual, devilish.” ‘‘The Pompeiian 
shopsigns,” says Mr. Sala, ‘‘are-at least honest, and tell you 
something to the point—the point of understanding the ways 
and manners of this people ; in many respects a sufficiently 
immoral one. Judge the nobility, gentry, and dozrgeoisie of 
Pompeii—of their poor we know, as I have said, nothing— 
from the pictured and sculptured evidences which they have 
left us of their daily life, and they appear to have been a 
community literally wallowing in sensuality. The horrible 
inscriptions on the ivory pass checks which their wives and 
daughters had to take as they entered or left the theatres ; 
the abominable paintings on the walls of the tenements which 
modern lady visitors are not allowed to see; the shameful 
emblems flaunting in the light of day in the streets—all seem 
to denote a condition of society altogether depraved, corrupt, 
and rotten—of patricians and plebeians equally given up to 
animalism. The baths, the theatres, the exchange, the 
temples, the basilica, the banqueting-halls, the wine-shops, 
the gambling dens, the gladiators’ haunts, and worse ; was 
there much more than this in the life of a Pompeiian gentle- 
man in the year of grace 79? And yet the patient 
palzographers in the Naples Museum laboriously unrolling, 
deciphering, and translating the papyri found in the buried 
city—papyri that has been so blackened by the action of heat 
that they were at first mistaken for sticks of charcoal and de- 
stroyed by the hundred by the ignorant finders—have made 
legible to modern eyes two books of a ‘ Treatise on Music’ 
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by Epicurus, essays on Music, on Vice and Virtue, and on 
Rhetoric. There were, then, at least some few people in 
Pompeii who thought decently and lived cleanly lives. How 
many ? That, among the mysteries of Pompeii, has not yet 
been revealed. Perhaps the homilists on Vice and Virtue 
preferentially devoted themselves to the composition of edi- 
fying works in the days immediately preceding an earthquake 
or an eruption. 
among us must needs listen to the preacher sometimes, and! 


the Pompeians had their pulpit on Vesuvius yonder. Ser-. 


mons were not frequent, but they were terrible. Penitential: 
psalms of pumice, collects enforced by red-hot scoriz, litanies~ 
of boiling lava, and a Commination Service of sulphur and 

steam ; reminders such as these that there are Days of Wrath 

for those who live the life of devils upon earth may now and 

again have made the Pompeians a little serious, and incited 

the Syrian philosopher, Philodemos, who visited Rome and 

Pompeii in the time of grace, to draw up some neat little 

tracts for the improvement of a population who otherwise 

see? fo ave cultivated every vice with an amount of success 

rarely attained in modern times by any civilised city, lovely 

aud rascally Naples only excepted.—G. A. Sala. 


Reaching the Masses.—A gentleman had taken part in 
some efforts for the moral and religious welfare of working 
men, which were described as endeavours to ‘‘ reach the 
masses,” when a horny-handed son of toil rose to thank him 
for the interest he took ‘‘in us poor fellows,” but added, 
““We should like it better if you didn’t call us such hard 
names.” ‘*What names?” he asked ; **I would never use 
hard names.” ‘* But you do,” answered the workman, ‘‘ you 
speak of reaching them asses!” Explanation soothed his 
ruffled spirit, and raised a hearty laugh. 


Professor Huxley on the East of London.—At the Man- 
sion House meeting for promoting the establishment of the 
Beaumont Institution, Professor Huxley indicated his own 
experiences as a medical man practising amongst the poor of 
a waterside parish in the East-end forty years ago. He 
then became familiar with their lives in a way that only the 
clergyman and the doctor could know, and recent statements, 
he said, as to their condition contained nothing specially novel 
to him. He had found that the great majority of com- 
plainants were simply undergoing slow starvation, mitigated 
by the bread and the stuff to which they gave the name of 
tea, And over and above the physical misery the impression 
had never died out of his mind of the supernatural and per- 
fectly astonishing deadness and dulness of the existence of 
these poor people. Over that parish Dante’s inscription 
might have been placed, ‘‘ Leave hope behind all those who 
enter here.” There was no amusement to diversify the dull 
round of life except the public-house ; there was nothing to 
remind the people of anything in the whole universe beyond 
their miserable toil, rewarded by slow starvation; nothing 
by which the man of genius could have obtained the most 
rudimentary of educational advantages to raise himself from 
the position of a drudge. Leaving that scene, on a voyage 
round the world, he had had opportunities of seeing savages 
of all kinds living in every conceivable condition of degrada- 
tion; but in all his experience he found nothing worse, 
nothing more degraded, nothing more helpless, nothing so 
intolerably dull and miserable as the life which he had left 
behind in the East-end of London. Although the savage 
had to alternate between fulness and hunger, with uncertainty 
of existence, yet, at any rate, there was life in it, and he was 
not a mere machine for producing so much mechanical energy 
at the expense of so much bad food put into it. If the alter- 
native were presented to him of entering upon the life 
of the East-end and that of the savage, he would dis- 
tinctly choose that of the savage. Nothing would please him 
better—even the discovery of a new truth—than to contribute 
towards the bettering of that state of things, which, unless 
wise and benevolent men took it in hand, would tend to be- 
come worse, and create something worse than savagery—a 
great Serbonian bog which in the long run would swallow up 
the surface crust of civilisation. The movement under dis- 
cussion was a wise one, and he believed it would prosper 
till by dint of alleviating the condition of the individual— 
which was the only way in which society could be perma- 
nently improved—it would become far more practical and 
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important in its effects than any of these great schemes for 
simply providing better drainage, better lodgment, and all 
the rest of it which had been recently so fully paraded. A 
nobleman with whom he had stayed in Scotland put up a 
row of pretty cottages with a view to remedy the abomin- 
able state in which some of his tenants were living, but the 
only result was that they lived in one room and let the rest. 
Such was the effect of mechanically trying to improve the 
condition of the people from outside. Improvement should 
come from the inside. Cultivate their intelligence and sense 
of dignity, give them higher aspirations than those which 
could be gratified by their common vices, and they would 
improve the houses of their own accord. It was for this 
ee that he gave his warmest sympathy to the work in 
and. 


Capital for Building Workmen’s Dwellings.—Mr. W. M. 
Torrens pleads for the advance of the funds accumulating in 
the Post-office Savings Banks to help building homes for the 
working classes. ‘* The balance of deposits over payments-out 
in the course of the twelve months has year by year been grow- 
ing greater. In 1882 the surplus left in the Post Office of lodg- 
ments over drafts was upwards of £2,000,000 sterling ; and the 
accumulation of annual excesses in the course of twenty years 
reaches the prodigious sum of £39,000,000. Hitherto this 
splendid proof of the industry and thrift of the people has 
only hr lped to enable the Exchequer Loan Commissioners to 
facilitate the financial operations of the Treasury by the pur- 
chase of stock or Saalbonees bills in order to reduce the 
National Debt, or to make advances for harbours or railways 
or land improvements at 4 or 5 per cent. I am not ques- 
tioning the utility of these transactions in a national point of 
view, but I venture to plead that the working classes have a 
preferential cli'm to the benefit this fund may be made to 
confer, and I as!: that, for the redemption of their kith and 
kin from undeserved privation, detriment, and misery, a 
portion, at all events, of their own money should be lent 
back by the State at the same interest that it pays to them 
individually as depositors. If some grudging economist mut- 
ters that the expense of the banking operations at the Post 
Office have to be provided for, i am ready for one to vote 
that a charge of one-eighth per cent. should be defrayed out 
of the general ways and means ; and if that be not conceded 
by a short-sighted policy, let it be added to the 24 per cent. 
which the local authority must pay out of borough or vestry 
rate. But I contend that such an investment of the savings 
of wage labour would be the wisest and best ever made : 
were it for no other consideration than this, that it would put 
into the heart of every frugal man and woman who contributed 
to the fund a self-respectful sense of helping to redeem the 
classes that live by labour from social degradation and pre- 
mature decay.” 


M. Lesseps.—We had to proceed in digging the canal on 
a smaller scale than the original surveys warranted us in 
doing. Money failed to a certain extent, and time also. I 
beg to point out to you that it is impossible to choose two 
places for a canal in Egypt. The place where the canal has 
been dug is the only one where it could be, according to the 
engineer’s proper calculations and estimates. It is not as 
though you could say, ‘‘ Give us a concession for the canal 
and we will dig it anywhere in the country.” There is only 
a certain track through which the canal can be dug, and long 
before the question came to be a political one the idea of 


-forming a second canal had suggested itself to the company, 
- and steps had been taken to meet the additional requirements 


which we saw were imperative. It was by no means certain 


‘ when the canal was first constructed, however hopeful its 
- founders and originators were, that the work would be suc- 


cessful to such an extent as it has been, and that it would be 
called upon to provide such a large amount of accommodation 
for the mercantile body of the world generally. After having 
studied the question thoroughly, my idea is that the second 
canal should be built alongside the first, leaving a consider- 
able margin between the two for strength, and that one canal 
should be used for ships going into the Red Sea, and the 
other for ships going into the Mediterranean. According to 
my own views and the views of those with whom I have 
conferred in this matter, this is the only true solution of the 
question, and the only one likely to lead to permanently 
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gratifying and accommodating the commerce of the world. 
We are now ready to start to construct this second canal. 
We have not asked the English Government or any other 
Government for money. We have not asked anybody for 
money. What we want is to have recourse to the same 
people for money who found our original capital. We do 
not know even who are the shareholders. They are people 
whom Lord Palmerston called ‘‘ the small people.” The 
men who first constructed the canal were ‘*small people” 
who had confidence in their fellow-countrymen, and, there- 
fore, it would be a highly unjust and unjustifiable act in every 
way to neglect their interests, they being the people who 
originally found the money, and the people who must be 
considered in any further enterprise. We are quite ready to 
meet the views of the shipowners, who create the revenue of 
the canal ; but it is quite impossible to meet them in a spirit 
which would denude and impoverish the people who origi- 
nally gave us money for the construction of the canal. 


A Mammoth Journal.—The ‘‘ Queen” newspaper thus 
refers to the size of the paper at the close of 1883: Our 
Christmas ‘‘ Queen ” was the largest published ; it contained 
no less than twenty-four pages of reading matter, consisting 
of news and literary articles, and sixteén pages of wood 
engravings, besides no less than thirty-eight pages of 
advertisements of matters relating more or less closely to the 
approaching festive season. But great as was the extent of 
paper covered with printed matter on that occasion, it was 
exceeded by our last number, published on December 15. 
This, which consisted of eighty folio pages, was, we believe, 
the largest newspaper ever printed in the world, and of this 
no less than forty pages consisted of news, articles, and 
engravings, and the remainder of advertisements. 

The extraordinary prosperity of this journal has been 
mainly due to most judicious and careful editing in its earlier 
years. With this it obtained a character which made it 
welcome in English homes, and without this no mere expen- 
diture of money could have secured such a rapid success. ] 


Precious Metals in the United States.—It appears from 
a recent return that the production of precious metals in the 
United States during the fiscal year just expired amounted to 
$32,000,000 gold and nearly $49,000,000 silver. The total 
coinage was $35,936,927 gold and $28,835,470 silver, of 
which $28,111,119 was in standard silver dollars. Of the 
latter, less than one-third were coined at the Western mints, 
on account of the slight demand for silver dollars in the 
Pacific States, and of the large amount—upwards of forty 
millions—held in the Mint and the Assistant-Treasurer’s 
office at San Francisco. The total coin circulation of the 
United States was estimated on the Ist of July last at 
$765,000,000—viz., $537,000,000 gold and $228,000,000 
silver ; and on the Ist of ‘October last at $544,512,699 gold 
and $235,291,323 silver. The paper and specie circulation 
of the leading thirty-eight countries in the world is put down 
as follows :—Paper, $3,832,920,903 ; gold, $3,333,433,000 ; 
silver, $2,712,226,000. 


A Sensible Avowal.—Sir Stafford Northcote, in his address 
at the opening of a People’s Institute at Exeter, said : ‘* These 
institutions enabled them to go far beyond their predecessors, 
who were men of great power and industry, who laboured 
hard in the work which they had undertaken against diffi- 
culties such as we had no means of comprehending. These 
difficulties should give the students of the present day a lesson 
in humility and also a lesson of encouragement. It should 
teach them how little they did compared with what was done 
by those who brought the great laws of nature under the 
notice of mankind. There were some who said that if they 
paid too much attention to the development of the laws of 
nature and looked to them as the causes which should produce 
the great results which they desired to see produced, they 
were in danger of forgetting, in these second causes, the great 
First Cause. For his own part, he was not of opinion that 
there was that danger. Exactly as these second causes were 
discovered, and as the forces of nature were found more 
powerful, they had been forced to consider who it was that 
made these great laws of nature. If these powers came from 
the development of certain forces, who was it that gave these 





forces which were so developed? They knew Paley’s illus. 
tration of this, which was so applicable. Paley said if they 
picked up a stone in the middle of Salisbury Plain they 
might —— it had lain there for ages ; but if they picked 


up a watch with complicated machinery, the more they saw 
how complicated it was the more they were convinced that 
there must have been some maker, some first cause behind 
that which they could detect for themselves. In the tracing 
of the laws of nature, they were brought face to face-with 
this reflection in the end. What did we mean by the laws of 
nature? We did not mean something laid down asan Act of 
Parliament would lay it down. It amounted simply to the 
discovery that in certain circumstances certain effects would 
produce certain results. It was in the action of man that 
the great second cause was to be found in the development of 
the forces of nature. Therefore it was most desirable that 
we should recognise the responsibilities of man, and his duty 
to improve himself in every way that he was capable of 
doing. They could not but admire the power of man as 
long as they kept him subordinate to his great Creator.” 


Albert Durer and Luther.—A report reached Durer that 
Luther had been treacherously taken and imprisoned. ‘‘ That 
pious man ! a confessor of true Christian faith ! enlightened 
by the Holy Spirit! And is he still alive? or have they 
murdered him in the cause of Christian truth, and because he 
lashed that most unchristian Papacy, which extinguished the 
freedom of the Gospel under the heavy weight of man’s 
laws?” And then he pours out his heart in ardent prayer 
that Christ may call His scattered sheep home—“ those who 
are still in the Roman church—together with Indians, Mus- 
covites, Russians, and Greeks.” And he appeals to Erasmus 
of Rotterdam, whom he had lately seen and portrayed as 
the ‘* Knight of Christ,” that he should lead the van in de- 
fence of the truth, and earn—what Erasmus was never dis- 
posed to do—the martyr’s crown. ‘‘ Thou art already a 
little old man; and I have heard thee say that thou only 
gavest thyself two years more of life in which to work. .. . 
Oh, Erasmus ! join thyself to us, that God may glorify thee, 
as it was written of David ; for thou canst accomplish it— 
thou canst slay the Goliah.” Seldom have pious utterances 
been put into more homely language—deep and true—but 
grotesque, like his works.—Zady Lastlake’s ‘* Five Great 
Painters.” 


Queen Victoria and the Luther Monument at Worms.— 
When the Luther monument at Worms was inaugurated in 
1868 by the King of Prussia, in presence of several reigning 
princes and a vast concourse of people, the following telegram 
was sent to the King by Queen Victoria; ‘‘ Pray express to 
the Committee for the erection of the Luther memorial my 
most hearty congratulations upon the successful completion 
of their task. Protestant England cordially sympathises with 
an occasion which unites the Protestant princes and peoples 
of Germany.” 


Quickest Voyage made to India in Old Times.—The Hon. 
East India Company’s ship Marquis Wellington, Captain 
Alfred Chapman, sailed from the Downs on 9th June, 1829, 
and arrived at Diamond Harbour, thirty-five miles below 
Calcutta, on 4th September, being eighty-seven days on the 
whole, but only eighty-one days from land to land. This 
beat the voyage of H.M.S. Medusa, which a few years before 
had performed the same, from land to land, in eighty-four 
days. 


Pumice Shower in South Africa—We were informed 
yesterday (November 30) of the occurrence at Glen Grey, 
about twelve miles from Queenstown, of a phenomenon 
which, while it lasted, nearly terrified the white and native 
population out of their wits. On the afternoon of Wednesday 
a thick shower of matter, presenting a white sulphurous ap- 
pearance, fell in the valley in which this village is situate, 
and, passing right over it from east to west, covered the 
entire surface of the country with marble-sized balls of an 
ashy paleness, which crumbled into powder at the slightest 
touch. The shower was confined to one narrow streak, and, 
while it lasted, we are told, the surrounding atmosphere re- 
mained unchanged and clear, as it had been before. Great 
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noises accompanied the shower, and so frightened the people 
working in the fields, who at first were under the impression 
that it was a descent of fire—the white substance glistening 
in the sun—that on perceiving it they fled into their houses 
for shelter. No damage was caused by what fell, and upon 
examination of the substance afterwards it was found to be 
perfectly harmless. At first the little balls were soft and 
pulpy, but they gradually became dry and pulverised, crumb- 
ling at the touch. We have before us a piece of earth on 
which one of them fell, and the mark left behind resembles a 
splash of limewash or similar matter. It does not smell of 
sulphur.—Kimberley, Griqualand West. 


Homes of the Poor.—The statistics of house habitation in 
London are not ascertained as they have been in Glasgow, 
where Mr. Bright, in a speech there last year, said: ‘‘ Forty- 
one families out of every hundred live in homes having only 
one room. That is the official statement of the census, and 
it says further that thirty-seven per cent. beyond the forty- 
one—that thirty-seven per cent. dwell in homes of only two 
rooms ; that seventy per cent., or nearly four-fifths, dwell in 
homes of one or two rooms; and says further that in Scot- 
land nearly one-third of ‘the whole people dwell in houses of 
only one room ; and says further that more than two-thirds, 
or seventy per cent., of the whole people of Scotland dwell 
in homes of not more than two rooms.” 


The Luminosity of Heated Gases.—Sir W. Siemens de- 
monstrated, by means of his regenerative furnace, that highly 
heated gases do not emit light. The furnace employed was 
that of his brother, the glass manufacturer of Dresden, which 
gives a temperature of 1,500 degrees to 2,000 degrees Centi- 
grade. The interior of the furnace was watched through 
sight-holes, and not the least light met the eye from the 
highly-heated air of the furnace. It therefore appears that 
all light from heated gas must come, not from the gas, but 
some solid radiating impurity. Observations with a thermo- 
pile also seem to show that no heat either is radiated by pure 
gases at a high temperature. —LZmgineering. 


Monaco Gambling.—Owing to the suicide of an American 
officer, ruined at Monaco, the American naval anchorage and 
victualling establishment has been given up and sold, Leghorn 
being now the Mediterranean station. The Russian navy has 
also deserted Nice, while even the French evolution squadron 
shuns it, and Admiral Krantz, who till lately commanded it, 
made no secret of the fact that the rarity of his visits was 
owing to the existence of Monaco. Spontaneous protests 
against Monaco go on multiplying. The clever German writer, 
Hans Wachenhusen, has just published an account of the 
petty principality, in which he mentions that the prince has 
sold out his interest in the gaming tables, receiving from the 
company 8,500,000 francs in lieu of the annuity of 600,000 
francs. ‘The inference drawn is that he sees the system to be 
too monstrous to last. The proprietors of the gaming table 
have agents in Paris, well supplied with money, for what 
Americans call “lobbying,” and by their persuasive argu- 
ments the action of the French Government is prevented. The 
honest republicans could put down the scandal and mischief 
if they chose. 


Postal Orders.—One of the most welcome innovations 
made in our post-office accommodation during Mr. Faweett’s 
tenure of the office of Postmaster-General is the establishment 
of the postal-order system. The circulation during the year 
ending March 31, 1883, was 7,980,328 orders, representing 
an amount of 43,451,000. It is quite clear that they supply 
a want felt by a class which is quite outside the area of 
banking facilities, and it is not surprising to find that the 
circulation of money orders—which had begun to decline 
before 1880—has still further fallen off, a result clearly attri- 
butable to the introduction of postal orders. It is noteworthy 
that those most in request are for I5., 55., 10s., and 20s. ; 
such amounts as 7s. 6d., 125. 6d., and 17s. 6d. being little in 
demand. However, it is not likely that postal orders will 
entirely supersede the old money orders, which, as is well 
known, are issued and payable in such a form as to preclude 
the possibility of their being negotiated by other than their 
rightful owners, Where security is absolutely necessary, of 








course, money orders are most likely to be preferred ; but, in 
cases where it is desirable that the orders should be readily 
converted into money without loss of time, and by presenta- 
tion at all post-offices, instead of specific ones, there is no 
doubt that the postal orders will be the most useful. The 
gross revenue for the year was over £9,413,812, composed of 
postage of all kinds, £7,034,982; commission on money 
orders, £217,686 ; commission on postal orders, £44,492 ; 
value of unclaimed money orders, £3,800; savings-bank 
profits, £344,792 ; and revenue from telegraphs, £1,768,060. 
The expenditure amounted to £6,352,064, the net revenue 
therefore being 43,061,748, or a decrease of £38,727. The 
items which contributed to this decrease were principally 
those for improvement of the letter-carriers’ position, 
£63,000; £34,000 remuneration of sub-postmasters ; 
437,000 for improved telegraphic communication with 
Ireland ; and £13,000 for a cable depét. 


Contentment. 
Climb at court for me that will— 
Tottering favour’s pinnacle ; 
All I seek is to lie still, 
Settled in some secret nest. 
In calm leisure let me rest, 
And far off the public stage, 
Pass away my silent age. 
Thus when, without noise, unknown, 
I have lived out all my span, 
I shall die without a groan, 
An old, honest, countryman. 
—Andrew Marvell. 


Brougham and Lyndhurst.—Brougham had made one of 
the most magnificent of his grand oratorical displays, creating 
a profound impression. Even that dignified assemblage had 
been moved from its habitual calm by the passionate fire of 
his peroration. Lord Lyndhurst, as he said truly enough in 
opening his own speech, had never risen under greater difficul- 
ties. But he took his stand conscientiously on the lines ofa 
long-tried constitution, which the measure submitted to them 
must probably revolutionise. Even when listened to in con- 
trast with the brilliant declamation which had gone before, it 
was admitted that Lord Lyndhurst had proved equal to the 
occasion. Perhaps the finest, as it is the best known, passage 
of a famous speech is that in which the dignified and high- 
bred ex-Chancellor made frank confession of his modest 
origin, turning the avowal into a weapon of defence :—‘‘ My 
Lords, I owe the situation I have the honour to hold in this 
House to the generous kindness of my late sovereign. I can- 
not boast an illustrious descent. I have sprung from the peo- 
ple. Iam proud of being thus associated with the descend- 
ants of those illustrious names which have spread lustre upon 
the history of our country. But if I thought your lordships 
were capable of being influenced by the unworthy measures 
which have been resorted to, and that you could from such 
motives be induced to swerve from your duty on this import- 
ant occasion, when everything valuable in our institutions is 
at stake, I should be ashamed of this dignity, and take refuge 
from it in the comparative obscurity of private life, rather than 
mix with men so unmindful of the obligations imposed upon 
them by their high station and illustrious birth.”—Zzf& of 
Lord Lyndhurst, by Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. 


Jams and Preserved Fruits.—wNot only the high price of 
butter, but the temperance movement also has already in- 
creased the demand for these articles of diet, and will increase 
it considerably more, especially as regards fruit, for persons 
who indulge in alcoholic stimulants rarely take fruit or jam 
or conserves made of fruit. An important proportion of the 
increased fruit consumption is due to the demand for jam for 
home and foreign consumption. Jamis becoming a common 
article of food throughout the country. As our dairies can- 
not furnish butter for those who are unable to give from 
one and fivepence to one and eightpence per pound for this 
luxury, they use jam for themselves and their children. This 
can now be bought in most village grocers’ shops at from seven- 
pence to ninepence per pound, owing mainly to the energy of 
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French, Belgian, Dutch, German, and American fruit-growers. 
Jam factories are being established in various parts of this coun- 
try, and new processes have been introduced to help and im- 
prove the manufacture of jams and preserves of all kinds. 
There is yet avast difference in jam. The real jam is made of 
good, freshly-picked fruits, which are not mashed up into 
a mess, but are preserved whole, so that specific fruits may 
be identified. For jam-making, fruit of all qualities and de- 
scription is cleared off in a wonderfully rapid manner. When 
there is a short crop the demand for jams and preserves sends 
up the prices of fruit to a figure far beyond the reach of ordi- 
nary customers, as in the last season, for example, when 
damsons and plums were making fourpence per pound whole- 
sale, and black currants from fourpence halfpenny to five- 
pence per pound. In full fruit seasons jam-makers buy up 
fruit, and, having reduced it to pulp, put it into large jars or 
vessels of various kinds without sugar. If the air is carefully 
excluded this pulp will keep for some time, until a scarcity 
of fruit happens again. It is, in fact, the adoption of the 
principle of ensilage to fruit. 

{Mr. Gladstone, in his famous agricultural speech, said 
that English jam manufacturers were beaten by foreign com- 
petition, although the price of sugar was so low in this coun- 
try. Some of the large jam-producing firms allege that they 
can beat all foreigners in cheapness as well as quality.]. 


Metropolitan Railway Traffic.—The traffic on three 
metropolitan railways—viz., the Metropolitan, the Metro- 
politan District, and the North London, together increased 
between 1871 and 1881 from 79,000,000 to 136,000,000 per 
annum, or to 373,000 passengers per diem. 


Carlyle on Luther.—Carlyle, in writing to Emerson in 
1853, and speaking of his visit to Germany, said : ‘‘ I was on 
two of Fritz’s battle-fields—moreover, Lobositz, in Bohemia, 
and Kunersdorf, by Frankfort on the Oder, but did not, 
especially in the latter case, make much of that. Schiller’s 
death chamber ; Goethe’s sad court environment ; above all, 
Luther’s little room in the Wartburg. I believe I actually 
had tears in my eyes there, and kissed the old oak table, 
being in a very flurried state of nerves. My belief was that 
under the canopy there was not at present so holy a spot as 
that same.” 


A Useful Goose.—A correspondent writes: ‘‘I had fio 
notion of the various uses to which birds are put in London. 
Passing through a street in North Kensington on Wednes- 
day, I was struck with rather a curious sight in the middle 
of the road. A milk-vendor was pushing his little vehicle 
along, and a very large, business-looking goose (!) was walk- 
ing by his side. When the milk-vendor went to a house, 
the goose remained in charge in the middle of the road. I 
went up to the man and said, ‘Is that your dog?’ ‘Yes, 
sir,’ he said, ‘ that’s my dog ; don’t touch that truck, or he’ll 
lay his beak about you.’ So they trundled off together, the 
goose (a large gander) walking miles during the morning, 
and taking to his work as to the manner born. I almost ex- 
pected to hear him bark.” —Bayswater Chronicle. 


Live Stock Decreasing in England.—Mr. George Street, 
of Ampthill, reading a paper on the decrease of live stock in 
Great Britain at a meeting of the Farmers’ Club, said that 
from 1874 the number of sheep in Great Britain had de- 
creased from 30,314,000 to 24,319,768 in 1882, or a loss of 
6,000,000 in eight years. As regarded cattle, there were in 
1874 6,125,491, and in 1882 there were only 5,807,491. The 
causes of this decrease had been threefold—imported and 
preventible diseases, unfavourable seasons, and the depres- 
sion in agriculture. The only way to secure a permanent 
increase in the live stock of Great Britain was to keep it free 
from foreign diseases. 


Superstition in Scotland.—A correspondent writes: ‘* At 
the Inverness Police-court recently an elderly Highland 
woman, named Isabella Macrae or Stewart, was charged 
with assaulting a little girl. She pleaded not guilty, and the 
evidence showed that the latter had used insulting language 





to the prisoner, while she, on the other hand, spoke of the 
girl’s grandmother as a witch. Towards the close of the case 
great amusement was caused in court by the accused produc- 
ing a clay image, or corp creagh, which she believed was 
made by the so-called witch. The legs had been broken off 
the image, and since then the prisoner believed that her own 
legs were losing their strength. A person who wished to 
purchase the image after the accused had left the court was 

romptly told that on no account would she part with it, for 
if anything happened to it she might die, and she was not 
prepared. Her husband had died some time ago, and also 
three horses, and she grieved to think that all these calamities 
were attributable to witchcraft. The image was about four 
inches in length, green worsted threads containing the 
diabolic charm were wound round, while pins were pierced 
through the part where the heart should be. The accused 
was convicted and sentenced to fine or imprisonment.” 


Wycliffe Commemoration.—It is proposed to commemo- 
rate the five hundredth anniversary of the death of John 
Wycliffe, the Reformer, by restoring Wycliffe Church, Rich- 
mond, Yorks, which stands close to Wycliffe Hall, his 
supposed birthplace. ‘The rector has given £100 and Mr 
Corbett, M.P., £20. 


The Reading Girl.—The grand demonstration seen lately 
at the tomb of Victor Emanuel at Rome recalls the time 
when the freedom and unity of Italy had just been achieved. 


In 1861, at the Exhibition of Art and Industry held at’ 


Florence, the object of greatest attraction was Magni’s statue 
of ‘* The Reading Girl.” There was little in the statue at first 
sight to attract the gaze of the crowd. The features of the 
girl, though intelligent, were plain, and her book was resting 
on the back of a common rush-bottomed chair. But on the 
book were engraved some lines from Niccolini’s tragedy 
** Arnaldo di Brescia,” containing a noble prophecy of Italy’s 
freedom and prosperity. Thestatue was exhibited at London 
in 1862, and a representation of it has since appeared on the 
wrapper of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour.” 


Two Remarkable Needles.—The International Exhibition 
of Needlework, which is to be held at Sydenham in July, 
1884, will include, among other curiosities, two things which 
will not be the least of the attractions of the exhibition. One 
is the famous needle presented to the Emperor of Germany 
last year under circumstances worth recalling. The Emperor 
was visiting the great needle manufactory at Kreuznach, and 
was desirous of seeing for himself the relative power of 
machinery compared with skilled hand labour. A bundle 
of superfine needles was placed before him, a thousand of 
which weighed less than half an ounce, and he expressed his 
astonishment that eyes could be bored in such minute ob- 
jects. Thereupon the foreman of the boring department 
asked his Majesty to give him a hair from his beard, and re- 
ceiving it, he bored an eye in it, threaded it, and handed 
back to the astonished Emperor this improvised and most 
peculiar needle. The other curious needle was manufactured 





at Redditch, and presented to the Queen. It is a sort of: 


miniature Trajan’s Column. All around it are represented 
scenes from the Queen’s life, executed so minutely that a 
magnifying-glass is required to distinguish them. This 
needle can be opened, and within it are a number of very 
fine needles, on which also scenes have been engraved. 


The Seamen’s Hospital.—At Greenwich last year there 
was an alteration in the arrangements in the Seamen’s Hos- 
pital (late Dreadnought). Owing to the large number of 
patients, it was found utterly impossible to spare the only 
large ward in the building, so that instead of all the patients 
being together, as has been the practice of late, the inmates 
of each floor had to dine in their floor dining-halls. After 
dinner an ounce of tobacco was'served out to each man. 
There are 205 patients in the hospital, including sixteen 
Norwegians, eleven Swedes, eight Germans, five Russians 
and Russian Fins, two Italians, and also representatives from 
the United States, Austria, Hungary, Spain, China, Den- 
mark, and Canada. The average daily number during 1883 
has been 198, as compared with 190 during 1882 and 171 the 
average of the nine years from 1874 to 1882. 
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Thoughts and By-Thoughts. By the Rev. I, R, VERNON, 
m.a., Author of ‘‘ The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” 


Gospel Notes in the Poetry of Alfred Tennyson. 
Days of Remembrance.  (Illustrated.) 


Religious Manias: III. The Witch Mania. 
H. C. Apams, M.a. (Illustrated.) 


The Link Between Two Worlds. 


WiLtiamM WILLIAMS. 
Rocky Mountain Sketches: II. A Strange Service. 


Great and Good Books. By the Rev. E. Paxton Hoop. 
I. The Books of the Early Church. 


Music—Storm and Calm. 
Chinese Gordon. (With Portrait.) 


By the Rev. 
By the Rev. 





THE SUNDAY AT HOME FOR MARCH 


CONTAINS— 


Number Three, Winifred Place. By AcNEs GIBERNE, 
Author of “‘ Kathleen,” ‘‘ Through the Linn,” etc, 


The Centurion. By the Rev. DAnizL Moors, M.a., 
Chaplain in i to the Queen. 


The Eleventh Hour. 


Poetry—‘“‘ March Winds.” By Mary Row es. 
Waters.” “First at Church.” By Isapetta Fyvis Mayo. 


The Slave Painter. 


Pages for the Young: The Black Cross. By A.L.O.E. 
abel’s Mistake. A Wonderful Escape. By Mrs. Henry Crewe. 


Things New and Old: 
The Home Bible Class: 
Religious Record of the Month. 


** Living 


With Frontispiece, “‘ SIMPLICITY.” By Sir JosHua REYNoOLDs. 





SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY: 


OF ALL NEWSAGENTS. 





Life’s Pleasure Garden ; or, The Conditions of a Happy 
Life. By W. Hatc Mitusr, Author of “The Mirage of Life,” ‘* The 
Culture of Pleasure,” etc. With Fine Illustrations by M. E. 
Epwarps, BARNARD, WHYMPER, and others. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. bds. 


The Manners and Customs of the Jews. By the Rev. 
E. P. Barrows, p.p., Author of “A New Introduction to the Bible,” 
etc. Carefullyrevised, and with many Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
cloth boards, 


Lectures to Children : Familiary illustrating Important 
‘Truths. By Joun Topp, Pastor of the Edwards’ Church, North- 
ampton, U.S. New and Complete Edition. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


A Tale of Israel in the Time of the 
With 


Helon of Alexandria. 
Maccabees. With a Prefatory Note by ApoLtpH SaPHIR, D.D. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. cloth boards. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Help to Family Worship; or, Short Forms of Morning 
and Evening Prayer for Four Weeks. Szconp Serigs. By the Rev. 
F. BourDILion, M.A., Vicar of Old Warden, Beds, Author of ‘“‘ The 
Odd Five Minutes,” ‘‘ Family Readings on the Gospels,” etc. Small 
quarto. 2s. cloth boards. 

The First and Second Series bound together. 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 

A HELP TO FAMILY WORSHIP. Ssconp Series. Cueap EDITION. 
Fcap. 8vo, ts. cloth boards. 

The pines and Second Series bound together. CuHeap Epition. as. cloth 
boards. 


Joe Harman’s Experiences, By G. HEWLETT SARGENT, 
Author of “‘ The Adventures of Two Brothers,” etc. Volume for the 
Young.’ No. 148. With Illustrations. rs. cloth boards. 


NEW EASTER CARDS. 


The Lord is Risen. A Packet of Eight Cards, with Chaste 
Floral Designs and Scripture Texts. 1s. the packet. 








THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 








EVERY 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY HOUSEKEEPER 


AND TO 


MARRIAGEABLE YOUNG LADY. 





On forwarding your Address and One Penny Postage Stamp (to cover postage) to GOODALL, 
BACKHOUSE, & Co., Leeds, you will at once have forwarded to you a beautiful little volume 
of 104 pages, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered, and beautifully illustrated, entitled, 


GOOD THINGS 


MADE, SAID, AND DONE, FOR EVERY HOME AND HOUSEHOLD. 








Applicants will oblige us by writing ‘‘Good Things” on outside of the envelopes to pre- 
vent delay, and stating that they saw the advertisement in the LEISURE HOUR. 
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as 


TASTELESS AND 
NEITHER STAINS NOR 
INJURES THE TEETH. 


DOES NOT 
CONSTIPATE OR DISTURB 
THE DIGESTION. 


Sold by all the principal Chemists and Oruggists, in Bottles in Portable Card Cases, with Drop Measure complete, 3s. & 48.6d. each. 


Pamphlets with full Particulars and Testimonials Post Free on application to the Agency and Wholesale Depot, 
8, IDOL LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


London Medical Record, March 15, 1877, 
says:—‘‘‘Bravais Iron’ is tasteless, free 
from styptic character, and appears in the 
most simple state of combination, that is to 
say, merely united with oxygen and water, 
without the presence of acids It is a most 
energetic preparation. It is the beau ideal 
of a ferruginous tonic. We regard it asa 
therapeutic of great value.’ 


Invaluable in all cases of general weak- 
ness or debility, and is taken with the 
geaee facility on a small piece of sugar or 

read, or in a glass of wine before meals. 


The NEW ATMOSPHERIC DROP 
MEASURE affixed to the spare cork, and 
supplied in each case, obviates the necessity 
of ever opening the Bottle when in use. 
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USEFUL VOLUMES FOR ALL LIBRARIES. 


RECENT NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“The selection of the miscellaneous articles does great credit to the Editors, and it serials of the kind are 
conscientiously read and digested, we should say they must be a valuable practical education."—TuHeE Timzs. 


“Few periodicals have improved more of late years than the Sunday at Home. The Leisure Hour also 
deserves praise, containing, as it does, a variety of excellent papers and many good illustrations.”—Tur 
ATHENZUM. 


“The characteristics of these Magazines for family reading are too well known to need any special 
mention. We may mention that the pages of the Sunday at Home are enlivened by the introduction of 
numerous coloured illustrations, executed in a style altogether superior to the ordinary coloured printed 
pictures of illustrated periodicals.”—Daity News. 

‘‘ With these two handsome volumes in his chest, the traveller or settler in far-away lands could never 


want for something interesting and useful to read. Nearly all tastes are consulted and approximately 
satisfied.”—-THE CHRISTIAN WORLD. 





“The veteran Leisure Hour and Sunday at Home volumes quite maintain their reputation this year.”— 
THE Ecuo. 


“Each of them makes a handsome and attractive book, with great wealth of both letterpress and 
illustration." LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 


Che Leisure Hour Volume for 1883. 


*,* A HANDSOME PRESENTATION VOLUME. Suitable also for School and Parochial 
Libraries, for Ship Libraries, and Colonial Homes, containing— 
The Old Man’s Will. By the Author of “‘ The Young Wife’s | Notable English Houses. With Fine Engravings. Hug- 
t ad 


ory. henden ; Hawarden; Hatfield ; Knowsley. 
Sketehes in the Malay Peninsula. By the Author of | Some of the Men of the Great Reform Bill. With 
** A Lady’s Ride in the Rocky Mountains.” 


Specimens of the Caricatures of the Period. 
Biographies of THz Brownincs; WILLIAM CULLEN | Courts of Justice in British India. By the Author of 
Bryant; Grace Dar.iinc; Davip Douctas; Manzonl, Poet and i ‘ 


: “‘My Boyhood in the East.” Methods of Procedure; Laws of 
Patriot ; Sir THEODORE Martin, k.c.B.; JAMES CLERK MAXWELL ; Evidence ; Samples of Criminal Cases ; Some Native Officials. 
the late Dr. Morrat; James NasmyTH; Earyt or NORTHBROOK ; 


: : : Coneerning Cats. 
— RIcHARD OWEN, C.B.; SAMUEL RoGers ; the late Sir SALAR The New g outhern Railroad to Colorado and Cali- 
Lawyers and their Haunts. Inns of Court and of Chan- 


fornia. <Agee CRANE. 
cery ; Judicial Corruption ; Lawyersat Home; Lawyers’ Wives ; Money Dorset Folk and Dorset. By the Rev. W. BaRNEs, B,D. 
and Fees ; New Law Courts. 


: Zsop in Mongolia. By the Rev. J. Gitmour, M.A. 
bes =~ <a sor, Too Many by Half. By T. Ss. Natural History Notes and Anecdotes. 
Christopher. A Story of Life in Texas. By Mrs. BARR. Railway Servants. By M. E. Harkness. 


And a variety of Miscellaneous Articles on subjects of Popular Interest. The Volume contains 764 pages, imperial 8vo, with numerous Engravings, and 
forms a most suitable Volume for a Present or for School Prize. 


Price 7s. in cloth boards ; 88. 60. extra boards, gilt edges ; 10s. 6d. half-bound in calf; or in Half-yearly Volumes, 
strongly bound for Libraries, 38. 6d. cach. 











Light Hundred and Twenty-eight Pages of Sabbath Reading and Illustrations. 


The Sunday at Home Volume for 1883,| 


Amongst many other Interesting Articles, contains the following :— 

Gwendoline; or, Haleots and Haleombes. By Acnes | Missionary Voyages of an ‘‘Evangelist”’ Canoe in 
GIBERNE. | NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Meccah and the Kaabeh. By Canon TRIsTRAM. Short Stories and Interesting Papers by Crona 

The King’s Sceptre; Hints of the Wonderful Unity Tempe, Hessa STRETTON, Dora Hops, the Author of “A Harvest 
OF THE WAYS OF GOD IN HISTORY. By E. Paxton of a Quiet Eye,” and others. 

The Fisher Village. By ANNE BEALE. 

Old Hardwicke’s Money. By the Author of ‘* Occupations 
ofa Retired Life.” 

The Story of a Day, 


‘* Life’s Aftermath,” etc. 


The Young Laird. A Story of the Shetland Isles. By 


Jess1z EDMONSTONE SAxsy. 


Hoop. 
Great Moments of History. 
** He is of one mind, and who shall Histcry. 
turn Him?” | Rays from the Paternoster Shene. 
History interpreted by Anecdote. | Rejection of the Sceptre. 


The Pavement: The Base things of 


By Mrs. MARSHALL, Author of 
he King’s Highway. Vengeance of the Sceptre. y a 


Mysteries and Tragedies of History. What is the Sceptre ? 
Predispositions of History. Why do the Wicked Live? 
Notes of a Journey to the North-west Land. 


With 
many Illustrations. 
Among the Mongols. By the Rev. JamEs GILMour, M.A. 
Heroic Women. By the Rev. H. C, ADAMs, M.A. 
Wincherley Hall. By M. M. Potrarp. 
Biographies of ARNOLD oF BrEsciA, THOMAS BosToN, 
Fanny Burnett (Charles Dickens’s Sister), HENRY KINGSCOTE, 
Late Dr. Morrat, Ray Patmgr, VINCENT PERRONET. 





The Pulpit in the Family. Sermons by Harry Jonss, 
M.A., ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., ADOLPH SAPHIR, D.D., 
A. Moopy Stuart, D.D., and others. 


Pages for the Young. Containing Twelve Complete 


Stories. 


The Home Bible-class. 


Journeys of our Lord. 


A series of Useful Lessons on the 


The Volume also contains a great variety of interesting Sabbath Reading, including Notes of Travel, Incidents of Christian Experience, Things 


New and Old, and-a Religious Record of the Year. 
Artists and Engravers. 


Price Ts. in cloth boards, 88. 6A, handsome gilt, or 10s. 6d. half bound in calf; or in Half-yearly Volumes, strongly bound 


The Volume is illustrated with nine Coloured Engravings and a profusion of Illustrations by the best 


Jor Libraries, 3s. 6d. each. 
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The Religious Tract Society's Recent Books. 


PRICE, 


ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, THE An Account |?*'°%-|| LUTHER, HOMES AND HAUNTS OF. By the | °° 


é rae d. i & 
First Age of the Christian Church. With Map and 5. Ge Rev. JoHN STOUGHTON, D.D. Newand Revised Edition, 
Se ical Lgipetstie. Crown 8vo. 4 ‘ d . 20 with additional Chapters'and Portraits. -Profusely Illus- 


AMO NG THE MONGOLS By the Rev JAMEs trated. Handsomely bound in bevelled boards, gilt edges. 8 o 


GiLmour, M.A., with Map and numerous Engravings, from LUTHER ANECDOTES: Memorable Sayings and 
Photographs and Native Sketches. 8vo, . . : . Doings of Martin Luther. Gathered from his Books, 


. Let and History, and illustrating his Life and Work. 
ANTS, AND THEIR WAYS. With numerous By Dr’ MACAULAY. Editor of «The Leisure Hour.” With 


Illustrations, and an Appendix giving a complete List of . 4 / : : 
Genera and Species of the Britich Ants. By the Rev, W. s emer snes oo 
FaRREN WHITE, M.A., Vicar of Stonehouse. Crown 8vo. LUTHER’S TABLE TALK. [Extracts Selected 


. . * by Dr. Macautay, Editor of “‘The Leisure Hour.” 

AUGUSTINE, ST. : his Life and Times. By the “Companions for a Quiet Hour,” No. 4. 16mo. ‘ = 
Rev. R. WHELER Bush, m.A., Restor of St. Alphage, 

London Wall, and Author of “An Introduction to the MESSAGES FOR MOTHERS. A Book for 


Pentateuch,” etc. Crown8vo. - . . «2 «+ + Mothers’ Meetings. By Lucy MarsHatt. Crown 8vo. 
AUTHORITY OF SCRIPTURE, THE. A Re- } Lessons from the Lives of Women of the Old Testament 
statement of the Argument. By the Rev. R. A. REpForp, THE MASTER’S SERVICE. A Practical Guide 


iii . ' 
Bie ee ee he Prophecy: Its Nature and for Girls. By Lapy Brasazon, Dora Hops, ALICE 
a : EES: King, and Mary SEtwoop. ‘The Girl’s Own Book- 


BUDDHISM PAST AND PRESENT. By ‘he | shelf,” No. 4. With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. . 
a ee ae OUR EASTERN SISTERS, AND THEIR MIS- 


; sionary Helpers. A sketch of the rise and present condition 


BY-PATHS OF BIBLE KNOWLEDGE. of Female Missionary Work amongst the Women of the 


1. GLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE. A History of the East. By HARRIET WARNER E.Ltis. Crown 8vo. 
London Obelisk, with an Exposition of the Hieroglyphics. PENTATEUCH, THE. A Popular Introduction. 


By the Rev. J. Kina, Lecturer for the Palestine Explora- By the Rev. R. WHELER BusnH, m.A., Rector of St. 
tion Fund. With Illustrations. Crown8vo. . .  . } aihare, London Wall. Crown 8vo. Sagan 


2. ASSYRIAN LIFE AND HISTORY. By | PRESENT DAY TRACTS ON SUBJECTS OF 


M. E. Harkness. With an Introduction by RecInaLp ree . pi . 
Christian Evidence, Doctrine, and Morals. By Various 
Sruart Pootx. Illustrated. Crown Svo. x : | Writers. Volumes I., II., and III., each containing Six 
8. FRESH LIGHT FROM THE ANCIENT Numbers of the Series (which may also be had separately at 
MONUMENTS. By. A H. Sayce, M.A.,, Deputy Fourpence each). Crown 8vo. Eachvolume . .. 
rofessor of Comparative Philology, Oxford, etc. A sketch | 
of the most striking confirmations of the Bible from recent PRIVATE Porn er On I RE LIGION. | my 
discoveries in Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Palestine, and H Quiet Hour.” eed ee P 
Asia Minor. With Facsimiles from Photographs. x saree ti eal e » ; 


CHRISTIAN MINISTRY TO THE YOUNG. | THE RELIGIONS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD. 
A Book for Parents, Pastors and Teachers. By SAMUEL By GrorGE RAWLINSON, M.A., Camden Professor of 
G. GREEN, D.v., Author of ‘Bible Sketches and their Ancient History, Author of ‘‘The Origin of Nations,” 
Teachings,” etc. Crown 8vo. ; ; " | ‘*The Five Great Monarchies.” Crown 8vo. Illustrations. 


COMPANION TO THE LORD’S TABLE. Medi- | SCOTTISH PICTURES. Drawn with Pen and 
tations and Prayers from Ancient and Modern Authors. Pencil. By the Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.p., Author of 
With an Introduction on the meaning of the Lord’s Supper. | ‘*English Pictures,” ‘‘ French Pictures,” etc. Profusely 
Neatly printed, with a red line round each page. 16mo. . Illustrated by Perceval Skelton, MacWhirter, oo 

i Whymper, and other Eminent Artists. Imperial 8vo. 

CROWN OF FLOWERS, A. Being Poems and Handsomely bound, gilt edges (morocco, 25s.). . 
Pictures collected from the pages of the “Girl’s Own . ‘ 
Paper.” Edited by CHARLES Peters. Handsome cloth . SPANISH REFORMERS: Their Memories and 

Dwelling-places. By the Rev. Joun STouGHTOoN, D.D., 

ELECTRICITY AND ITS USES. By J OHN Author of ‘‘ Footprints of Italian Reformers,” etc. With 

UNRO, of the Society of Telegraph Engineers and many Illustrations. Quarto. Handsomely bound in 
Electricians. With numerous Engravings. Crown 8vo. bevelled boards, gilt edges . é a" : : a 


HORE PETRINE. Studies in the Life of the | 
Apostle Peter. By the Rev. J. S. Howson, D.p., Dean of STRAY LEAVES F Se net tee he 
Chester, Author of ‘‘ Scenes in the Life of St. Paul,” etc. E. Janz Wa ATELY, Author of “* Cousin Mabel’s Sketches 

ne ovo. : ‘ : : . . $ . of Character,” etc. Fcap. 8vo ; : ; 2 
waa A | SUNDAY MEDITATIONS. Adapted to the Course 

t ; ANIEL Moore, M.A., Cha: 

JOSHUA, JUDGES, AND RUTH. A Popular Ta Giedlccee tote Geen, Seckentaep at St.” Paul’s, “oa. 

an on ee ee WATCHWORDS FOR THE CAMPAIGN; or 
va. Clo Cs tun « = Dx ‘ / UN, OF, 

isti rs } 1. Dail 4 

LAWS AND POLITY OF THE JEWS. By | Gulscied ‘at’ Ieserased with Original Verse by Ba. Bd. 


Eutsz W. EpERsHEIM. Crown 8vo. 2 6] PottarD. Smalli6mo. . : ° 

















THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 








PENNY BIOGRAPHIES FOR THE PEOPLE. 


‘i New Series has been originated tosupply an obvious want in the popular literature of the day—viz., brief, compendious, and graphic sketches, 
prepared by practised and accomplished writers, of men whe, in various periods of Christian history, have deeply and beneficially influenced the life 

and thought of their ewn and subsequent times. 

k — Luther Commemoration furnished the starting-point of the Series, and advantage was taken of the interest awakened in the Reformatien to issue 
etches of others of the leading Reformers in Germany and Switzerland. These will in due time be followed by tracts on the Reformers of other countries. 

. F ~ 1s not intended to limit the Series to the Reformers. Men of action and thought of various kinds will be included. The forthcoming commemoration 

M the 300th Anniversary of the Foundation of Edinburgh University gives occasion for a sketch of the First Principal ; and the Wyckliffe celebration, in 
ay, will be taken advantage of to issue a tract on our great English Reformer and Translator of the Bible. 

* _ The growing intelligence of the people and the spread of education render it necessary that a strenuous effort should be made to provide and circulate 
— literature of this kind, that sound knowledge of the work done by the great men of the past, and the extent of our obligations to them, should be 

this 1 Sana The Society calculates on the cordial sympathy and co-operation of all friends of the Gospel and popular enlightenment to sustain them in 

se. 


The following are now ready, One Penny each, or Eight Shillings per Hundred :— 
1. MARTIN LUTHER, the Reformer of Germany. | 3. WILLIAM FAREL, the Evangelist of French 
By the Rev. Professor Giss. With Portrait. Switzerland. By J. Raprorp THoMSON, M.A. With Portrait. 
2. JOHN CALVIN, the Reformer of Geneva. By | 4 PHILIP MELANCHTHON, the Preceptor of Ger- 
the Rev. J. Raprorp THoMsoN, M.A. With Portrait. many. By the Rev. G. WILSON, M.A., F.L.S. 
5- ROBERT ROLLOCK, First Principal of Edinburgh University. By Professor BLAIKIE. Just published. 


To be followed by Tracts on WYCKLIFFE, ANSEL, Lorp Bacon, Lorp LawrENcE, JOHN WESLEY, JOHN Knox, AUGUSTINE, etc., etc. 


LONDON: THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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T.7ZE “LEISURE AOUR” ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. 


Beware ! FRAUD i GOLD 


Be particular to ask for Mather’s Plaiste 
notice that the genuine has the Signature, 7 
Mark, and address of W. Mather on the back jp 
Blue Ink. Do not allow some other Plaister to be 
palmed off with the assurance that “‘it is the same 
thing.” The only object vendors can have is.that 
[mitations can be bought cheaper than the genuin 
= — hope by the substitution to gain additiong 


MATH ER’S 


ROYAL BALSAMIC 


PLAISTERS, 


ON WHITE LEATHER ONLY. 
SOOTHING, PROTECTING, WARMING, COMFORTING. 
Sold by all Chemists, i in afl sizes and shapes, Id., I4d., 

., 3d., 4d., 6d., and 8d. each. 





AN ENTIRELY NEW ARTKLE OF DIET. 
9 
Benger’s 
Self-Digestive 
For Infants, Invalids, 
Food 


Dyspepties, and all of 
Weak Digestion. 
This New Food is distinguished from all others by the important fact 
that when mixed with warm milk a process equivalent to partial 
digestion takes place, by which both it and the milk are adapted for 
rapid absorption. It can therefore be taken with comfort when other 
forms of nutriment disagree. It forms a delicious supper dish; its 
soothing and highly nutritive properties promote healthy sleep. 
The whole of the Medical Press and many leading Physicians advo- 
cate its use. Their reports accompany each tin. 
Tins 1s. 6d., 28. 6d., & 5s. each, of all Chemists, or by Parcels Post of the 


g Manufacturers, Mottershead & Co., Exchange St., Manchester. 


IC White Windsor | THE DRESS OF THE PERIOD | 
M ARGERISON Gotten Windsor] NA aa Wea N oe 
Cold W ater As shown at the Dress Exhibitions 
of ieNtoal ins Sec sn i Yy C [ J N ; ‘ | 
SOAPS é | 
. Sole’ Manufacturers : 5 0 0 TS 
Waterman & Co., Bristcl, aii llttnillilteallin 


RECENT ILLUSTRATED STORY-BOOKS. 


oe, | As perfect as Boots 
PRICE, 


London Agents, ALEXANDER & 
JENSON, 264, Oxford St., W. 

= 2 

2 6 








*‘Unrivalled for all household pur- 
”_Court Journal, All first- 
No common rubbish made. 


poses. 
class. 
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Angel Meadow. By the Author of “ Field om. 
With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo 

Adventures of a Three-Guinea Watch. By 
TALBOT Baines Reep. With an Introduction by the Editor 
of “The Boy’s Own Paper.” Forming No. 1 of *‘ The ~~ 
Own Bookshelf.” With many Illustrations 


Hester Lennox ; Seeking a Life Motto. 
BENNING, Author of - om —. etc. With Illustrations. | 
Crown 8vo. . e °} 


Ivy’s Armour. A Story Illustrating Ephesians vi. 
13—17. By the Author of ‘‘ Katie, the Fisherman’s iin sal 


etc. With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. -| 2 6 


Beautiful House with its Seven Pillars. By 
Frances M. Savitt. In ~~? type. With Illustrations. 
Small quarto, gilt edges ° 

Ben Froggart ; or, Little Resmeeii "By Ma. HENRY 
Kegary, Author of * * Josey the mnie al etc. —_ Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo 

Bilihild. A Tale of the Irish Missionaries i in | Ancient 
Germany. Given in English, from the German of Professor 
EBRARD, by Jutiz Sutter. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo . 

Bluebell Talks. With Illustrations and Floral Head- 
pieces by E. Wuymper. Small gto, gilt edges . e 

The Captain’s Story ; or, Jamaica Sixty Years Since. 
With an account of the Emancipation. With Illustrations by 
Joun Gitsert. Imperial 16mo, gilt edges e 

Children of India. Written for the Children of | 
England by one of their sarin With riers and “> 


° 


Luther and the Cardinal. A Historic- -Biographical| 
Tale. Given in English by pe Sutter. With Fine 
Historical Portraits. Crown 8vo. 

Max Victor’s Schooidays ; The Friends he Made 
and the Foes he Conquered. By ‘the Author of ‘* My School-, 
fellow, Val Bownser,” etc With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo | 3 

Miss M’Graw, and Sandy Irving’s | 
By Jeanniz Morison. With Frontispiece 8 aly 

Nobody Loves Me. 

Author of ‘‘ Christie’s Old Organ,” etc. 
M. E. Epwarps. 

Paul yl Ss wesrenean 
Crown 8vo. 

Quiet Corners. By Howe BENNING. With Ils. 


trations. Imperial 16mo. A useful story for girls who wish: 
to be something and to do something. Gilt edges. . 13 


"With Illustrations by| 
Square 16mo. . I 


With lustrations, | 
12 





Gold Medal New 


For Thirty 


COMPL 





Sinall 4to, giltedges . re] 
Drierstock. A Tale “of " Mission Work on the| 


American Frontier. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


Five Little Birdies, By AGNES GIBERNE. 
Illustrations bed ean vapionas In ~— we 


| Reuben Touchett’s Grand- eet enon A Tem- 
perance Tale. With Illustrations. ‘| I 
° | Straight to the Mark. By the Rev. T. S. Mi-| 
LINGTON, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Boy and Man,” etc. _— Illus- | 
trations. Imperial 16mo. Gilt edges. = 


“| || Under Fire: being the Story of a Boy’ s Battles 
| I against Himself and other Enemies. By the Author of “ —_ 
Crown 8vo . ° Rae SEC | Boys of Highfield,” etc. Illustrated. Gilt edges. . 


PRESENT DAY TRACTS. 


THREE VoLuMEs Now REApDy. Lach Volume contains Six Numbers of the Series, price 2s. 6d. each Volume, in cloth boards. 
The Tracts may also be had at Fourpence each in paper covers. 


19. Christianity as History, Doctrine, and Life. By | 21. Ernest Renan and his Criticisms of Christ. | 
Rev. Noau Porter, D.D., President of Yale College, New Haven, By the Rev. Wittiam ELmstig, M.a., Professor of Hebrew in 
and Author of the Tract on “‘ Agnosticism.” 4d. in cover. ee Theological College. 4a. in cover. 


20. The Religious Teachings of the Sublime and | 22. The Unity of the Character of the Christ of | 
Beautiful in Nature. By the Rev. GEoRGE RAWLINSON, M.aA., the Gospels a Proof of its Historical Reality. By the Rev. Pre 
Canon of Canterbury. 4d. in cover. bendary Row, M.a. 4d. in cover. 


23. The Vitality of the Bible. By Professor BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 4@. in cover. Just Published. 


NEW PACKET OF CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE TRACTS 
FOR WIDE CIRCULATION. 


Contains a variety of Tracts on points of fundamental importance in the controversy between faith and unbelief, recently written and adapted to meet present 
needs. The Resurrection of Christ, Miracles, Prayer, Christ, the Credibility of the Gospels, &c., are the subjects treated. [Price Sixpence. 





With. | 
Ato, gilt | | 
edges . 2 6 


God’s Gifts to Two: or, Margaret Redfern’ Ss Discipline 
With Illustrations. 
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GOLD MEDAL, | NEW ZEALAND, 1862. 


SYMINGTON’S 


WORLD RENOWNED 


=z, PEA 
SOUP 





WIGH PRESSURE 
STEAM 


PREPARED GC ce 


a 
PEA 
SEASONED 
AND 


FLOUR _.. FLAVOURED 


— 
In Tins and Packets. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 











i] ~=BROWN’S SATIN POLISH. 


Highest Award, Philadel, 
old Medal, Berlin, 1877. 
Highest Award and only meoek, Paris 


Highest Award, Melbourne, 1881. 
Highest ‘avera ana only Me fort, 1881. 
Highest Award and only Medal, Amsterdam, 1883. 








Put on by Sponge attached to Wire and Cork in each 
Bottle. No Polishing Brush required. Dries in a few 
minutes. Can be used by any Lady without soiling her 
fingers. The “Satin Polish” is the most Elegant 
Article of the kind ever introduced. 

LapiEs SuHoxs, which have become red and rough 
by wearing, are restored to their ORIGINAL CoLour and 
Lustre, and will not soil the skirts when wet. Tar- 
NISHED PATENT LEATHER is improved by it. 

4 For Travelling Bags, Trunks, Harness, Carriage 
Tops, &c., it is unequalled. It will not harden the 
Leather, nor crack. It is not a spirit varnish. 


AMERICAN MAGIC BRONZE is the best in the 

market, and it can be used with good effect on Ornaments, 

—. Picture Frames, Iron and Fancy Work generally, as 
sees well as for Boots and Shoes. 

Kept by afl First-Class Boot and Shoe Stores and Chemists in the 
United Kingdom. 





Newest Invention—Greatest Novelty. 


a THE Y & NY PATENT 


DIAGONAL SEAM 
CORSET. 


Patented in England and on the Continent 
Will not split in the seams nor tear in the Fabric. 
Exquisite model. Perfect comfort. Guaranteed 
wear. 


La Pollet says:—A novel inven- | nent age being also arranged dia- 
tion in Corsets admirably calculated onally, the seams have no strain. 
to prevent the very disagreeable oc- They are admirably modelled, exqui- 
currence of slip seams. The cut is | sitely neat and strong, and the work- 
very good and becoming, and may manship all that could be desired.” 
be adapted to any figure with ad- Myra’s Journal says :~-‘‘ Supplies 
vantage. a need long felt in ais of 

The Queen says:—“ These Corsets | a good shape, gracefully modelled, 
area new departure. The material and well fitting the figure, combined 
iscut on the cross, and the compo- ! with durability in the seams.’ 

Gold Medal New Zealand Exhibition, 1882. Sold by all Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters. 








For Thirty Shillings eash, Free by New Parcels Post, 


COMPLETE SET OF BABY-LINEN. 


he Articles) 30) 6 Infants’ Shirts, . d. 
D. 


trimmed .... 1 10} 
3 Long Cloth 

Night Gowns 3 2 
3do. Day Gowns 5 11 
2do. Black Cloths 2 6 
2 Day Flannels.. 5 1 
2 Night Flannels 3 11 
2Flannel Pilches 2 1 
2 Swathes........ zs 
t2 Linen Diapers 4 6 
Puff Box and Puff 

and Powder .. 1 3 


% Total amount £1 11 7 

Ad. W. LANE, 

N MANUFACTUREP 
BRISTOL. 


Also free by Post— 
Infant's Hood, Robe, 
and Cloak 
for One Guinea. 
Cabinet Photos of these 
Three Articles sent on 

Application. 


MACNIVEN & CAMERON’S PENS ARE THE 
BEST.—‘ Public Opinion.” 
1,745 Newspapers recommend them.”—See “ 7he Graphic.” 


JUST OUT-- 


THE BIG WAVERLEY PEN. 


** The best pens invented."—" Shrewsbury Fournal.” 
AFTER DrybeEn. 
Three Pens for three essential virtues famed, 
The Pickwick, Owl, and Waverley were named. 
The first in flexibility surpassed, 
In ease the next, in elegance the last ; 
These points, united with attractions new, 
Have yielded other boons, the Phaeton and Hindoo. 


Sample Box, with all the kinds, 1s. 1d. by post. 


** Let those write now who never wrote before, 
And those who always wrote now write the more.’ 
* The Oban Times.” 


N3d AdTUaAYM 18 


PATENTEES OF PENS AND PENHOLDERS, 

MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 23 to 33, Blair Street, Edinburgh, 

Pen Makers to Her Majesty's Government Offices. 
ESTABLISHED 1770. 





MESSRS. C. CHURCHILL & CO., 


21, Cross Street, Finsbury, London, E.C., 
Are the introducers of all the best American Tools ‘and 
Machines suitable for Amateurs, including 12 varieties of 
Fret Sawing Machines, over 800 Fret Designs, 12 varieties 
of prepared Fret Woods, &c. 


“HOUSEHOLD ELEGANCIES.” 
A new book for Ladies. Hundreds of Illustrations, with 
Hints how to Ornament their Houses cheaply and tastefully. 
300 pp. 8vo. Post free for 6s. 6d. 

NEW AMATEUR CATALOGUE, 215 pp. (Photo- 
litho.), with 800 Illustrations, sent on receipt of 6d. 





R VAAN ee POR WICK’S 








_ 


ANNUAL SALE 


OVER HALF-A-MILLION. 


IN TINS. 
SOLD BY ALL 


COAL oe 
PAYSANDU 
OX TONGUES. 


In various sizes, 1} to 34Jb. 
Delicious for Breakfasts, Luncheons and Suppers, 


re RW CKS GOLD MEDAL 
iv aa tenet Fase 
WOOD VIOLET ESSENCE. 
A DELIGHTFUL ODOUR OF VIOLETS. 
Her Royal Highness Princess Christian. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess 


CUSTARD POWDER 
‘or making delicious 
BAKING POWDER figescart 
BLANCMANGE. 
FOR BREAD PASTRY, CAKES, 
PUDDINMCS & SCONES . Feet arts 
JOHN R. HALL'S 
is very oe Stain the 
PATRONISED BY 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales. 
Louise, &c., &e. 
In Bottles, 1/6, 2/6, 5/6, 7/6, 
10/6, and 21/- each. 





PROPRIETOR, 


, EDWIN R. BIGGLESTON, 


MERCERY LANE, CANTERBURY. 











LONDON AGENTS : SAVORY AND MOORE, Etc... 
i 























sah for 


Ca Refres ies sine 


Economical 


Makers to the Queen. 





almost 





e tasteless as Cod- 
KLE ‘A | Liver Oil can 
66 
Perfécted” the delicacy of 
after it is swal- 
It can be borne and digested by the most delicate; is the 
2/6, 4/9, and 9/-. Sold everywhere. 


be.” —Zancet. 
salad oil.” — 
Journal. 
** No nauseous 
—_ Lt A 
5 
lowed.” —Medicat 
only vi/ which does not ‘‘repeat;” and for these reasons the 
ALLEN & HANBURYS, .civst S:, LONDON. 


The Original and only Genuine, 
4 Produces delicious Custard without 
Eggs, at half the cost and troubk. 
Sold every- T 
where Established 
Boxes. 
Alfred Bird & Sons, 
BIRMINGHAM, 
Will send on receipt of address, 


POST wer containing Practical” Hints an 
FREE 





** Has 
eructations follow 
Press. 
most efficacious kind in use. In capsuled Bottles only, at 1/4, 
ASK FOR 


GOLD MEDAL 


DOME 


BLACK LEAD 


“The Clean Black Lead,”’—Vide Press. 


Should any difficulty be experi- 
enced in obtaining JAMES’ DOME 
LEAD, the makers will be happy to 
send a sample on receipt of two 
penny stamps to cover postage. 


E. JAMES & SONS, 
Inventors & Sole Makers, 


PLYMOUTH. 


Original Recipes for Tasty Dishes for 
the Dinner and Supper Table. 

“ Refuse Imitations—Insist upon Hudson's!” 
ce 
W ash 2 Clothes 
io) 
> 


WITH 


Hudson’s 
Extract 
of Soa 


It is a Pure DRY SOAP in Fine Powder, and dissolves 
immediately in HOT or COLD WATER. 











BY SPECIAL ROYAL APPOINTMENT! 
& = Thousands of customers 


| 

= ile F oS testify that no other | 

ay A os ME 5 | 
——! 


article woven equals this 
cs 4 ag 
= ? 





= , in general utility 
E M A N 'S | 


. According to 
Pur e Wool the Queen, *% 
only ! has no rival” 
| | NEW SPRING 
| | PATTERNS 
| NOW READY. 


For Ladies’ wear, beautiful qualities, 1s. 6d. to 4s. 6¢. the yard. For 

| Children’s wear, capitally strong, 1s. 3¢. to 2s. the yard. For Gentle- 
men’s wear, double width, 2s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. the yard. The Navy Blues 
and the Blacks are fast dyes. On receipt of instructions samples will be 


| sent POST FREE. N.B.—Any length cut, and Carriage paid to 





Principal Railway Stations. No Agents. 
| Only address, Spearman & Spearman, Plymouth. 
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Use only 
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